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NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

The purpose of this re^rtis to present the results of an Evaluation 
of the Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting Scheme. 

The purposeof an evaluation is to assess the effects of a i^gramme 
of activity with a view to doing two things: firstly, finding out ^vhetj^r 
it represents a justifiable expenditure and, secondly, fmding ways in 
which it might be improved./ ' * 

To assess its impact, two styles of research have been utilised. One 
strategy made use <rf an "Hlumlnative" approach. This meant 
developing a better understanding of the practical operation of the 
scheme with a view to discerning what its effi^ ts were likely tobe , The 
other strategy was more traditional, andl involved comparing the 
answers Home Visited mothers gave to a series of interview questions . 
with answers obtained from other mothers drawn from the same areas 
of the city as the mothers who had had Home Visits and a contrasting 
sample of High Status mothers. Since it camiot be claimed that these ^ 
two groups represent control groups in the strict sense of the word, 
they are referred to in this report as **bench*marlt" groups. 

Three strategies have been adopted in our quest for ways in which 
the scheme mi^t be improved. First, we have attempted to clarify the 
possible theoretical bases of some of the processes of development 
and social functioning with which the Educational Home Visitors 
have been trying to grapple. Secondly, we haveexaminedourdataon 
. the effects which the scheme appears to have had, and nothad, witha 
view to obtaining clues as to ways in which it might be improved. 
Thirdly, we/have examined the data obtained from the two bench- 
mark samples with a view |o abstracting what it has to tell us^bout 
parents' priorities in child^rearing, the causes and implications of 
variance betweeiK parents* priorities, and the type^ of intervention 
which might be aj^propriate to different sorts of family in different 
' circumstances. ^ 

In the chapters which follow, the illuminative material will be 
reviewed first After reviewing its possible implications for the long 
term development of the children, communities, and society 
concerned, we turn tc^ the statistical data on the impact of the 
programme on the mothers directly involved* Finalty, we review the 
material obtainedffrom ^e two bench-mark samples with a view to 
discerning what^ ^ anything, it may have to tell us about the design of 
Home Visiting Programmes, 
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CHAPTER J 



A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THE LOTHIAN REGION 
EDUCATIONAL HOME VISITING SCHEME 

AND THE EVALUATION ' ^ 

I 

This chapter wiU provide the reader withabrief— if somewhatow^^ 
simplified—picture of both Uie Lotiiian Region Educational Home 
Visiting Scheme, which was established by Ian MacFadyen, Lothian 
""Regbn Divisional Edticationai Officer, and the Evaiuatbn^ which 
was undertaken by the Scottish Council fbr Research in Education, 

The ConXext qf the Lothian Rp^^bn Educational Home Visiting 
Scheme 

The Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting Spfwme had its 
roots in a number of research traditions. The first, of these was that 
associated with the Plowden Report (1966)* th^ work of XWJ, 
XKouglas (196$), Elizabeth Fraser (1959), and the Nationai, 
Children'sBureau(Wedgef/^>/(l973))intheUK.andtheCo!eman 
Repcnrt ( 1 966) in the United States. These studies showed that many 
children seemed to do less well at schooj than even their measured 
intelligence would predict The second was the widely (wld view, 
piomulgatedbyPeaker(l971)*Co^man(l966), andDave(l963), 
that some two-thirds' of the variance in school performance among 
pupils of the same ^e could be attributed to home background. The 
third was the equaUy widely held view (largely attributable to Bloom 
(1964)) that the variance in cognitive/ academic ability was well 
establishedby the time childrenWerefive years of age. Tal^n together 
with the conclusions of the twopreviomly mentbnedsets of research, 
this suggest^ that x^ance in educational performance had some- - 
thingtodo with early'expenence in the home. The w<^k of Bernstein 
(1971) and Tough (1973) suggested that the relevant early 
experiences had something to do with theW^ of language. Fifthly, and 
finally, Bronfenbrenner's ( I'974) review of the research literature on 
the effectiveness c£ intervention programmes designed to boost 
cognitive development and educational p^ormance^had suggested 
* that their effects were le^s likely to "wash out" if the mother were 
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Involved directly as an agent of intervention* Levenstein^s (1970^ 
1972, 1975, 1976, 1978) and Keilagharfs (1977) progranunes of 
intisrvention, in particular, seemed to hold out great promise. 

The Lpthian Region Educational Home Visiting Scheme 

The scheme^begah with a single Educational Home Visitor who 
was attached to a nursery school which mad^ a particular effort to 
promote parental iiivoIveme*"t At the end of the first year of Visiting, 
Ian MacFadyen interviewed many of the parents ^o had been 
visited and was so impressed by \riiat they said that he recommended 
th^t the number of Home Visitors be increased to six on -an 
experimental basis. In order to assess the value, of the experiment he 
also arranged for an independent evaluation to be undertaken by th^ 
Scottish Council for Research in Education with funds from, the 
Scottish Education department At this point the original Home 
Visitor ceased Home Visiting as such for personal reasons, but 
continued to provide support for some mothers^ activities, and was 
later appointed as "facilitator** for weekly Educa^nal Home 
Vislbr^ Meetings. Five of the six new Educational Home Visitors, 
who were all trained teachers, were appointed to the staffs of five 
schools in areas of the Region which were judged to be socially 
disadvantaged^ .llie sixth worked with families who had handicapped 
children. Their bqef was, m the context of the research literature 
alluded to above, to work with two- to three-year-old children in their 
homes and in thejr parents' presence for about one hour a week. The 
bngth of time the visiting would be kept up was left open, but has 
turned out to be about nine months on average. The ol^ective of the 
weekly visits was to encourage the mother to play a more active role in 
promoting the educational development of her children. It was 
.suggested that tt« Educational Home Visitors sfiould begin by 
involving the chil in activities in which languagie was used to extend 
his imagination, and then seek to involve the mother in such activities. 
However, it was envisaged from the start that, as the Home Visitors^> 
became more comfortable in their new role, these activities would be 
extended to include encouraging the motherto take amore active role 
in relation to' the formal educational system and to participate in 
activities which would lead iier to become more confident and 
outgoing. It was envisaged that this would in turn ii^uence the 
development of her cbildrea 

The Home Visitors each visited about ten families per week* Thus, 
about 1 80 families were visited in the first two years of operation. This 
made the Project one of the largest of i^ kind in the world: ' 
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The Educational Home Visitors (EHVs) were encouraged to 
exercise their professional judgment as to how best to interpret the 
brief they were given and the research materials they read They were 
also encouraged to decide how best to relate their activities to the 
needs of individual fanuiies, schools, andcommumtles. It is recognised 
that this would lead to considerable variation between the Home 
Visitors, and ^ efTort was made to select Visitors who, while open to 
feedback, would have sufiictent confidence in theitown Judgment not 
to require "Continual reassurance or direction. 

The extent of the variance which did occur is documented in other 
reports on the evaluation (McCail, 19$0a, I9$0b)butahintofkmay 
be given by saying that the first Visitor"agonised**overtheKellaghan 
and Levenstein approaches but found that they "left her cold". She 
discussed with her Head Teacher whether she should tell Ian 
MacFadyen this^ and they decided not to do so. 

The formal criterion for selecting families for visiting was that they, 
should be likely to benefit in some way from the visiting. It was made 
clear that this benefit might be social— such as the mother becoming 
more outgoing--as well as educational in the narrower sense of the 
word In practice, maiiy, but by no means all, of the families 
recommended for visiting by the schools, social workers, or health 
visitors were "deprived** or "problem" families. Nevertheless it was 
emphasised that it was important for all the EK^s to visii a cross- 
section of families. Indeed, despite its location in socially dis- 
advantaged areas and its focus on 'families who might benefit'', the 
EHVs were given explicit instructions to avoid families in which the 
social problems nu^ prevent them focussing on the educational 
activities which lay at the heart of the Project Thus the families who 
werejudgedto be the *'most likely to benefit" were not necessarily the 
most *'needy". 

As the study prc^ssed^ these social problems, the mother^s 
inability to lead her li& satisfactorily, her isolation, and her inability 
to get satisfactory treatment from the social services, have come to be 
seen as more and more central to the achievement of the Project's 
gpals. Although one of the Home Vishors did manage to stand out 
against this broader viewpoint for aboui two years, she became the 
most anxious of all the EHVsaboutherapparent inability to influence 
the children's cognitive development, and has now come to beUeve 
that isolation and depression ai'ecentral to the mothi;r*s unwillingness 
to bebome involved in the actlvhies she is trying to encourage. 
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^TThe Evaluation 

The evaluation was set up as a one-man, two-year Project, without 
other research back-up. It was set up as a '^descriptive*' and 
^iHuminative*', rather than a statisticaj, study although it was 
intended that some questionnaire and test data should be collected. 

Not only was it intended to monitor the development in the EHVs 
understanding of thetrtask, it was also intended to assess theimpactof 
the Projecton the schools concerned, the subsequent development of 
the chfldren,~and on the wider communities in which the Home 
Visiting took place. It was intended that this should be done by 
studying the operation of the Project and setting it in the context of 
other Home Visiting Projects in Britain and the United States. 

Despite the general agreement that the Project should be 
^Illuminative" and "descriptive**, rather than statistical, the ambiguity 
of these terms, the desired breadth of the evaluation, and a level of 
funding which made it impossible to tackle more than a fraction of the 
issues, made fof continuous unease about the evaluation. This was 
exacerbated by the fact that the researcher who had prepared the 
original, agreed, research proposal for the SED left after working on 
the Project for three months and was replaced by the author, and tiis 
colleague, Gail McCail{who has prepared a companion publication* 
describing the activities of the Educational Home Visitors in some 
detail) who each worked on a half-time basis. We both had rather 
dtfTerent backgrounds, orientations^ and research styles ftom the 
researcher initially appointed to the Project. 

The unease about the evaluation was further exacerbated by Ian 
MacFadyen*s desire for **hard'* data on the effectiveness of the 
programme. He had a number of piecisequestionsto which hewanted 
answers t although he acknowledged that the questions were difTicult 
and recognised that answers could not be obtained within the two 
yearsaUocatedtotheProject.Initially»he had seen the administration 
of IQ tests to the children as a m^or part of the evaluation. Having 

•McCail(1980) 

t Ian MacFadyen makes his reasons for se^ ki>$ ^'have the project evaluaied clear in 
the following quotation: 

*'Aniiinber of precise questions however remain unanswered. Fore^ainplc: 

(a) To what extent, if any* will the programme enable the childien to take greater 
advantage of the later educational oppc^iinities available to iher^? 

(b) To what exient wiU the ptogmmme improve and extend the support of the 
mother Tor the child tt«roughotit lus educational career? 

(c) To what extent* if aiiy, will the ptogramme encourage in the mother a more 
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been convinced that the prior task was to examine the impact of the 
programme on the parents, he repeatedly asked what methods were to 
be used to assess that impact, and the context in which he raised this 
question implied that he had not fuJly ac^ ->ted the "illuminative J' 
evaluation model. 

The authorjoined the Project because he saw it as anopportuni^ to 
develop the methodology which was required to provide accountability 
in relation to social and educational policy. At the time of joining the 
Project there seemed to him to be no way in which an evaluation 
which would provide answers to the sort of question being asked by 
Ian MacFadyen (eg about the loig-term effects of the programme on 
the children'^ cognitive development and school careers) could be 
carriedoutwith the resources currently allocated to it. However.both 
the Home Visiting Scheme and the evaluation were set up in such a 
way as to imply continuity of funding aiid he therefore expected that, 
in the longer term, it muld be possible to answer a number of such 
questions. ^ 

The Statistical Study 

In point of fact it rapidly became clear that there were, many 
questions which couldbetackledthroughaformalevalu?.tion exercise 
if funds could be' obtained. 

It also became clear that the funds to develop relevant question- 
naires and collect background data from the areas in which the Home 
Visiting'was taking place might be obtained under the Job Creation 
Programme. Although these funds would cover only inexperienced-- 
and changing^personnel, they were the only funds available and, 
with the agreement and assistance of the SCR£ Advisory Committee 
on the Evaluation, they were sought and obtained. 

oui-goiog attitudes to her own life? What effm will dial have on the children, 
and on the famil/; 

(tO Whate(rectwjj|tivepiogranunchaveonthec<^itiveactjvity,theintell(^iu^^ . 

developments and the tise of language on^the part of the child? 
(€) What will be the etfect of the programme on the tnother/child relationship and 
what efTect wj|l that have on the mother and the child separately?' 
In an attempt to answef some of these dffHcuU (itiestionSi the Edtication Conutiittee. 
has asked the Scottish £dticationDepanment|o set tip aresearch project to observe, 
monitort and evaluate the home visitor programme, a research prefect which will 
^take sotsw two/three years ic conduct but the results of which may well be of m^or 
sigmHcance in the edtieational world.'' 

It may be commented that there rs nowayinwhich^hard'* answers to some or these 
questions could possibly be obtained wtth^t a longitudinal study la^tngmoie than two 
to three years! 
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Under the circumstances, it was decided at the outset that the 
personnel appointed to the Job Creation Project should be kept well 
away from the Home Visited mothers. However, having seen the 
interview schedules which were evolved^ and having read the interim 
reportontheJc4>Cre^tionProject,IanMacFadyenbecaine convinced 
that parallel data should be collected from a sample of Home Visited 
mothers as soon as possible. He urged that this data should be 
collected immediately despite the author's feeling that the interview 
schedules :;hould first be modified to collect data on the parents' 
perceptions ofthe Home Visitingitself.Whenit became apparent that 
~ additional funding would not be obtained, the author reluctantly 
(^^icurred and collected the data despite its known inadequacies. 



CHAPTER 2 



THE BACKGROUND TO, AND OPERATION OF, 
THE LOTHIAN REGION EDUCATIONAL 
HOME VISmNG SCHEME 

lANMACFADYEN 

In Chapter I rtference was bri^y made to the main research traditions 
which provided a context for the Lothian Region Educational Home 
Visiting Scheme. In this chapter the Divisional Educational Officer 
responsible for initiating arid running the Prqfect gives his own retro* 
spective account <^th€ background to the schepte. Thechapterisanedited 
version of a Paper prepared fbr thTEducation SectionCanference-ofthe- 
Bntisn Psychological Society, in the autumn of 197S. 

The Background to. the St 'leme 
— Towanl^e^ d of the *60s and during the early 70s a number of 
generalised movements were beginnings to-present-as^more. clearly 
delineated expressions c( concern- The cognitivists, now firmly 
esUd)l]sh2d as a group— in the USA- at least-*were claiming that the 
traditional provision for early childhood education, with its emphasis 
on directive aspects of growth^ igtuxed the cognitive development of 
children ainl thus was "selling the children short". The more extreme 
disciples of the movement^ like Bereiter and Engebnann (1966), and 
jQmar Kayham Moore*, v/M demonstrating what could be'achieved 
by intensi<'e» highly structured and totally dehumanised programmes 
(^intervention. Of more interest to me in this movement was the work 
ofLevenstein (1970, 1972), who conducted what she described as "a 
Verbal Interaction Programme". She hypothesised that> in di^ 
crucially important phase/ of .educational development before the_ 
child began formal schooling, the most influential factor was the 
'*ca^etaker'^ usually the mother. Thus it \vould be appropriate to. 
improve the capacity of the mc^er as the agent of educational 
development. Levenstein therefore employed what she called .Toy 

* ■ See PiiifiS (1969), pp 68-86, 
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Demonstrators^ who were iniually trained social work^» to visit 
mother in the home, Th^ basic intentions behind the visits were 

h todemonstTBtehowonemightcbtaittthemaximumeducatioital, 
perccptu^ conceptual and motor stimulation ftom com- 
mercially available toys and bool^; 

Z todemonstratehowonemight exploit suchmaterials for verbal 
interactiod with the child; 

3* to reinforce feelings of competence in mother and child; 

4. to encourage the educational relationsltip between mother and 
, child. , 

The experiment was of particular interest in that* not only did it 
demonstrate that'the gains in IQ scores were longer lasting th^ those 
in Qdier experiments, hit much more importantly, it did so within a 
setting which was comprehensible and natural, it within thefanuly 
setting. The project accepted that the m^r factor influencirig the 
child's educational development was the mother and sdt out to 
enhance her relati(»iship with her child 

Anotherm^orinfluenceleadtngtotheestablishment of the project 
was the results of the studies o^ the 1957 cohcft by the Natiopal 
Children's Bureau. These were to have a profound effect upon ^e 
society in general and educational thinking in particular. One piece of 
evidence which was of particular sigmScance was that which appeared 
a$ther4>ortF/i)mjSfrrA/o5'£ve/i(1972).Theevidencein(Ucatedtha^ 
certain socially disadvantaged children— even betow the age of seven 
years— had paret^ who were less lilcely to consult the teacher, were 
themselves more destructive and ag^essive, were m<»^e prone to 
maladjustment, werenu>reIike!ytospeakunintelIigiblyand have poor 
oTal^bilityrwere more likely to have poor genertd knowledge, were 
poor readers, were poorer at arithmetic and were less creative. 

Not only that, but these socially disadvantaged children demon- 
strated these disadvantages very shortly after beginning formal 
schoolu^g. This, suggested that, for whatever reason^ children were 
arriving at school apparen*tly improperly equipped to cope with school 
activities. The. National. Children's, Bureau jugge^ that^hile, 
demonstrably, the children were not equipped to cop^ witHtfie school 
itwas pos^ble that the school, with its middle class characteristics, 
was designed for one set of children rather, than the other. But, 
whatever its cause, the Bureau highlighted an apparent jnis^match 
between the efforts of the sdhool on the one hand and the attitudes of 
the parents on the other. 
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At about the same time Joan Tough (1973) was c<mducting 
extended observations of young children's language. Eventually she 
conckided that whereas all ctuldren use language to protect their 
rights, demonstrate interests, indicate pleasure, needs, and frustrations 
and direct their own and others actions, the educationally ad vantaged 
children were able to demonstrate a more extensive use of language 
to: 

—report on past experience 

— cpllaborate towards an agreed aim 

—predict and anticipate events 

—see casual relationslups 

— problemise in4(^natively 

---create symbolic representations 

—justify their behaviour 

—reflect on their own and other people's feelings 
^ We recognise those as the very linguistic skills which are demanded 
by the learning experiences created by the teacher — and not onty in 
the Primary Schcot. The Nursery School appears to make similar 
demands without fully comprehending the difTiculties &ced by the 
children who have not mastered such complex sicills. 

Joan Tough also 4emarked on differences in the verbal interaction 
of the mother^ctulddyad. In the case of the educationally advantaged 
child the mother shares meaning with the child. Her comments are ■ 
designed to lead the child to further thought^She makes comparisons, 
encourages recall, encourages concentration and attempts to explain 
situations. In the case of the educationally disadvantaged child the 
mother er^ages in this activi^ to a much more limited extent, 
- Jjan Tout's tarly work has been the subject of much criticism. 
However, it can be said tohave made aHghlysigmficant contribution 
to an understandingofeducationaldeyelopmentinchiMrenandtothe 
' nature of the educational experience provided Jn sch^oots. 

Mention may be of one other inHuential,.locaL factor. On the one 
harid there appeared to be a new giounds well of interest in education^ 
Parents Were no longer wntent Co informed by schools of theif 
children's ''progress". Parent*teacher i;5sociations were beginning to 
spring up in various places; community groups began to demand a 
voice in educational affairs. Education Comniittees fourid themselves 
the somewhat unwilling bridegrooms at the ahar of consultation. 
Schools began to falk of parent involvement. The Playgroup move-' 
ment, which had struggled to achieve recognition on the educational 
stage, sudde^n^ found itself at the centre of a political storm. 
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More 'disturbingly, there appeared to be an alarming situation in 
relation to young married couples, particularly young wives living m 
high flats. It wasn^t simply 4hat they appeared t6 be isolated aiid very 
lonely^itseemi^asiftl^ydidnothavediewilltoovercomethefrmost 
acute problems.Tbe conventional ^*well tried methods hadprrved 
fruitless; they avoided any kind of social activity^ {including cc^tact, 
i^th neighbours. The traditional ''evening class" was an anathema £o 
them, even when designed specifically as a result of their suggestions. 
They avoided contact with schools, nursery, primary and secondary. 
It was as if» having been married, had children, been housed in iocal 
authority developments^ they had literally accepted their fate. 

ButtheproblemwentdeeperThereappearedtobeindicationsthat 
a number of young mothers saw themselves as having &iled with 
regard to their children. The reasons for this were impredsely stated 
but were variously expressed a$» for example, 
^ — ao inability to cope with chfldish activities * 
" —disappointment that children were not as the advertismg media 
displayed them 

—lack of assistance from grandparents^ neighbours, older siblings, 

schools, doctors and other professionals 
—inability to live up to the expectations of others including their 

own children 

—disappointment at not being able to provide the best -for thetr 
' children (whatever that nu^t be) 
^ —a feeling of guilt at having negative sentiments in relation to their 
'children^ 

And yet they were not without personal ambition for their children. 

A small survey conducted in 1974 in the Lothian Region indicated 

that^ contrary to popular belief, 99% of parents described themselves 

as tMnterested in the education "of their children**. 
This led to two thoughts: 

L It was difficuU to imagine that those parents accepted sUch a 
situation willingly. Education might not be able to provide a 
ready solution, but it could be argued that it had no small part to 
play in assisting young parents to overcome their difficulty. 

% It was difficult to imagine that such a situation would provide 
' fertile soil for the Intellectual growth of the youngsters involved. 
The <^gree of commitment and the effort available to promote the - 
educational developmentoftheirchildr'^nwouldin all probability 
be in direct ratio to the enthusiasm or otherwise with which they 
viewed thdr own situation, 
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These then were the major factors which led to the establishment of 
the Educational Home Visiting Project. That these factors could be 
challenged on a number of g)*ounds did not seem to be a great obstacle, 
one' might wait for years before hypotheses were finally turned into 
gieneralised truths* It seemed that the subject matter which these 
factors covered was pressing enough to warrant some action. The 
question was: What kind of action? 

The developt^ients which have been summarised seemed to point 
separately and collectively to some initiative which would bring 
together the educational world and the parents in the parents* home i;i 
such away as to encourage and enhance the educational development 
of the child: hence the insticution of the Lcthian Home Visiting 
Scheme. 

The Operation of the Lothian Reghn Home Visiting Scheme 
The Visitors are attached one each to a nursery school or to a 

primary school with a nursery class. 
The^rsasons for adopting this pattern were three-fold* 

1. Similar <^xperiments elsewhere in Britain at that time were 
marked by the temporary quality of their <^xi$tence or by the 
indeterminate place in spaceof the Visitor. Such^insecuri^" of 
tenure did not seem tp be in the best interests of staff and hence of 
the project itself. 

2. The nursery school or class provided the nearest educational 
- eqmvalent to serve as a home base for the Visitor with all that 
. that entails— services^ colleagues^ professional communicatjpn 

^ and refreshment. 

3. In the Head teacher the Visitor couM find a helpmate, a guide, 
someone to discuss problems with. 

Each Visitor has approximately 10-12 homes which she visits 
weekly,spe nding about an hour perweek in each home. The remainder 
of the time is spent recording results, discussing findings with the 
evaluators, working in the nursery school or class^ or in organising 
parents^ meetings and other activities designed to promote the growth' 
of the.mothers* feeUngs of motivatbn, confidence or competence and 
involvement in the formal school system. 

The Visitor visits homes of children at the pre-school stage^ ie 
betweeil two and three years old. We^felt this to be the optimum point 
of contact in that the educational relationship between }he child and 
thcf mother would be unlikely to have crystallised. The child is young 
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enough to adapt to a changed patte^ of activity on the part of the 
mother, the mother not yet farenough into motherhood to be unable to 
Inflect upon the quality of the interaction with her child 
- The express purpose of visiting the^home is to encourage and 
enhance the mother's unique and irreplaceable role in the educational 
development other qhildren. The Visitors o^gin by working with the 
child but move as quickly as possible to an inyolvement of the mother 
in the activity. Quite often the mother expects the Visitor to **teach" 
her child and does not expect to be invdvedotlierthan as an interested 
bystander The Visitors get over this probUm in a number of 
ways. " , . \^ 

— B>rstructuring the acdvity tp include the\mother 

—By encouraging the child to involve his mother 

—By talking to the mother about her child, her home, and the 

activities of the visit \ 
—By leaving books and other materials behind ^ 

—By dis.cussiag activities undertaken by the mother with the 
child^ between visits 

The Visitor normally takes with her some concrete object m order 
jogtve focus to the visit Sand^ water, coloured paper, building bricks, 
toys, playdough^-anything in fact which will draw the attention of the 
child and mother At the same time, however, the Visitors are 
themselves encouraged to persuade th^ mother that any object ^d 
any household activities— such as making beds, washing, hoovering, 
and ironing— can be ^used to focus the attention of her and her child 

The use of language plays a very important part The mothers are 
encouraged to use language in such a way as to share meaning with 
their chjjdren^ to collaborate m activity, to predict^ to explain, to 
hypothesise atul to test that hypothesis, to demonstrate casual 
relationships^ and to rtretch the ima^nation of the child At the same 
time, however, mothers are encouraged to avoid too great concentra- 
tion on such activity because it is taxing for both child and mother. 

It was the intention that the Home Visiting aspect of the project 
_wpuld be supporte d^^th* s chool -in a-v arietyofTvaysrThis has 
happened to a greater exteni :h some areas than others* In the most 
active schools, the mothers are invited to visit the school, to use the 
mothers' room, to jom in work with the children in the school, to 
devise and take part m a variety of what might be cafled informal 
further education activities, ie classes in hostess catering, flower 
arranging,' family swimming,, keep-fit, and child development. In 
addition th'^y are encouraged to take part in social activities origanised 
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by the schooI/cofFee mornings, fund-raising activities, parents' 
outings', children's outings. The purpose of such activity is on the one 
hand to close' the gap between home and school and on the otherlo 
provide som^e c^portunity, however small, for the mother to participate 
m activities outwith her own home. In other words what b^ns as an 
interest in her child may well continue ^$ a determination to promote 
her own opportunities for self-fblfilment^ which^ it is hoped, will have 
a profound rejuvena^ng effect upon her life and in turn on the 
educational development of her chtld^ 

No Home Visitor is expected to^work in homes where there are 
special problems of relationships. Occasionally one comes across 
homes in which the marital relationships are very unsound and ^ven 
some cases where the mother-child relationship is distinctly odd. The 
Visitors, being on the pioneering periphery of educational develop^ 
ment,havequiteenoughto cope with without entering into some of the 
most flifflcult areas of human activity. 

The Visitors buila up their lists of children to be visited from a 
number of sources. The intention is tiat lists should be varied and not 
filled with what might be termed problem children or families. In fact 
li is positively beneficial to the group as a whole, and to the Visitor^ to 
have within the group atleast one neither who is relatively outgoing in 
her personality. Quite often the local social worker or health visitor 
will suggest that a mother and her child be added to the list to 
visited^ 

A place is available at' the nursery school o/ class when the child 
reaches the age of 3-3^1 years if the mother requires it This is as much 
a precaution as anything else. A series of Home Visits Having been 
begun, it would make little sense if the parent found that there was no 
opportunity for communication with the educational world between 
the age of diree and five. It is still a matter of choice of course whether 
the child attends part-day "or full-day. 

The precise point at which the Visiting should cease is a matter of 
debate. The original thought was that it should cease when and if it 
becameclear that the mothers ''had understood what'the Visitor^s 
message had been. This has proved impracticable for two fundamental 
reasons; * - . ' ^ , 

\ in many instances the mother and tiie child have come to regard 
the Visitor as a Mend and as an indispensable part of the^r lives. 
The announcement by the Visitor that she would have ,to stop 
visiting has led on numerous occasions to tears^ particul^ly on 
the part of th&mother. This seems to suggest that one of the m^jor 
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objectives of the scheme^ to increase the sinse of self-sufUciency 
in the mother^^may not have been entirely successful* 

2. Tb^ Visitors seem now to be convinced that the intense contact 
' cannot be r^aced simply by some kind of loose communication 
between the moUier and the school It will need to be replaced by 
a much more carefully structured syst^ of communication 
between home and school not only at nursery levelbut at primary 
school also. What form that should take» it is, as yet, difhcult to 
foresee although a numberof ideas are no\v begiiuung to emerge* 

The/\%itofs are aUquaUOedteachers^The reason for adopting this 
policy was that teachers, by aiil large , would be able to think througli 
the theoretical basis of the projec:t and in its practical application more 
quicIdythan(kherpeoplebyviFtueofthehluiowledgeai^ 
This is not to say that otberwoikers could not be equally effective. We 
have, like Levenstein, begun to use non-ptofessional volunteers^ 
mothers who have themselveSs been through the programmes. Whether 
they will be effective remains to be 5een, - 

More important tlkm the o* Jcations of the Visitors was theh 
degiee of^senativity. Eac. visitor was selected above all else for her 
capacity to work with adults in their homes without displaying an 
intolerant or patronising air^ for her capacity topffer her professional 
skiUs without giviitg offence or undennining the confidence of the 
- mother, for her capacity to be critical of her own efforts, and for her 
capacity to engender conft(knce» trust and a positive response fix>m 
the mothers^ - ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE DESIGN OF THE ILLUMINATIVE STUDY 
^ AND THE AUTHOR*S ORIENTATION 



As we have seen, the evaluation of (he Schemt fell into two rather 
separate parts. The grst was an ilhiminattve stutly ^lesigned to 
examine the operatk>n of the pf^^Ject with a view 
effects were likely to be* The second was a statistical study in which 
the attitudes andbehaviour of meters who had bad Home Visits were 
compared with the attitudes of tyo bench-mBik samj^Ies. In this 
chapter tiie objectives and methodology of the "illuminative*' study 
will be reviewed and followed by some hiformation about the 
background and interests of the authbr It is hopedthat this information 
will enable the readertb 'set the author's views in ^ appropriate 
conte3tt. The design .of the statistical study will be discussed in 
Chapter 14" / . 

Tifie objective of th^ "illuin^na > or "descriptive'' study was to 
devek)p a better theoretical understa^ iing of the processes which 
were involved inonewayo;:anotherin the schema. Setin the context 
of existing psychological and sociological research and theory, this 
understandingwas expected to enabletJs todiscem what theeffectsf^f 
the scheme would be likely to be. Such an approach has a large 
number <^f merits. One is not conflned to talking about effects which 
cau be pleasured with the resources and methodobgy currency 
available. Thus» we would be able to provide some infomiatk>n on the 
prdbabl^effectsoftheschemeonbutcomes which we would beunable 
to assess^ siatistically^ with the resources available to us. For 
exaniple^ we would te able to estimate its effects on schools^ 
community member^ and ^administrators not directly involved in the 
Prcject^ We would also be able to pro\^e informationon its probable 
long-term effects on the families^ children, schools and^communities 
ccmcenJied If we bad mounted a conventional longitudinal study^t 
woiddptve been necessary to have waited years before ^ could 
tnovide such informatiog|^e would also be able to talk about the 
prDbame effects of the programme on outcomes forwhich reliable and 
. valid measures do not exist at the present time* Such outcomes might 
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include the probable effects of the programme on the development of 
initiaUve, self-cmtHdence, and interrpersonai sensitivity on the part of 
both mother and child. In this way we would be able to avoid the lop- 
sided nature of many evaluations ^hich fail to discuss what ai^ oCt^n 
the most important outcomes of the educational processes writch are 
being evaluated because those outcomes cannot be "measur^i^^ with 
the techniques and resources to hand. We^ould be able to discuss the 
probable effects of particular '"styles" of visiting althou};^ these 
effects would get buried in a mass of ^^norirefiects" in any sv^istical 
stuc^ whidi it ^ould be possible to carry out in a Project of th/; size. 
To partial out such effects and extricate them (torn possible contam- 
inating variables would require not only an extremdy large res;^Jirc^ 
designbut also extremely sc^hisUcatedanalyticprocedures*Last^ but 
not least, it would be possible to provide feed-back to help the 
Educational Home Visitors (EHVs) in their work, long befbre it 
would be possible to provide them with the results of any statistical 
study which ^"showed" what was working and what was not working. 
By making theoretically important processes explicit^ the long^enn 
objective ofanyevaluation^improving the services which were being 
offered— would be achieved more quickly. 

None^of the above should be taken tomean that we are unaware of 
the need to dieck inferences from theory and personal observation 
against fact and systematic observation more people. It is simply to 

^ state the case for supplementing traditional research styles with 
''iliuminative" research. ' 

'For this part of the study, data were collected in a number of ways. 
Open^^nd^ interviews were carried out with the administrators 
responsible for the intervention and the evaluaUon, the EHVs, other 
members of the staffs of the schools to which they were attached, and 
some of the parents who were visited. The parents were sometimes 
interviewed in groups, sometunes in the presence of the EHV 
concerned, and sometimes alone. The evalu^rs attended several of 
the mothers' group meetings and virtually all the weekly meetings of 
the EHVs. At these meetings they contributed to onrgolngdiscussbn, 
sometimes in provocative ways, and also raised specific questions for 
discussion. The Educational Home Visitors kept notes on their visits, 
diaries of their activities, and prepared reports on their progress with 
aU the families they visited They tape-recorded some of their visits 
and the eyaluators accompanied them on others. 
None ofthese methods ofcollecting data was expected on its own to 

, give an objective account of the operation and impact of the Project, 
and alt methods of collecting data were expected to '^contaminate" 
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the operation of the project in some way; the EHVs"coiild not bc 
expected to give a comt>lete andaccurate account of t^eir objectives, 
activities, and difTiculties in a single interview. The presence of note* 
book and pencil, tape-recorder, or an observer could always he 
expected to influence what was said and done in interviews^ in group 
meetings, or on Home Visits. The mere asking of questions of 
administratprs, head teachers, mothers, or Home Visitors was likely 
to make certain issues more salient and influence the direction of the 
project 5 

Norwas the objectiveofproviding a completeandaccurate account 
ofeverythingthathappene^necessaiitythoughttobedesirable. What 
one observe Sj records and describes is inevitably influ-snced one*s 
implicit or explicit theoretical framework and one^s assumptions and 
by what one '^xpects will have a'significani effect The effects which 
one can label and think about are themselves a product of the current 
state of development of one^s science. If» in a project of tliis sort^ we 
could give ahimpresslon of the general flavourof what seems to most 
o( those involved to be sigriificant aspects of its operation and 
impact—and draw attention to a few variables, processes;, issues and 
impacts which have been overlooked in previous studit^s^ our woric 
would^ we thought^ be fully justified 

In order to get a better grasp of the aspects cf operation of the 
project which should be considered significant and the effects that the 
project was likely tohave^ an attempt was made to ^ome to terms with 
the vast early-childhood-intervention literature. Visits were paid to 
many other projects in this area in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States of America. It was also hoped that these visits would 
enable us to discover formal evaiuatio^i instruments which could be 
incorporated into later stages of this project Unfortunately this hc^ 
was not ruifilled. Rather^ we gained an impression of afield P^nneated 
by studies which had, on the whole, made use of.poor conceptual 
frameworks, research designs, methodologies and instrumentation. 

The Assumptions and Theoretical Pmp&.tiv$s qf the. Author 

In order to help the readerto"objectivis;"thenecessarily selective 
account oftheprojectwhi(^willbe presented, andinorderto help him 
to understand why the author has collected and focussed on certain 
sub-sets of data, an attempt must now be made to share with the reader 
some of the author^s assumptions, his theoretical stance and tus 
reasons for adopting particular viewpoints. The remainder of this 
chapter therefore tells the reader about the author and not about the 
project It is hoped, however, that it will give the reader some insight. 
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-into why the author is telling hun oeitamtBngs about the Project and 
omitting others, fhose who are interested only in the Project may 
skip over the remainder of this chapter. 

The author joined the Project for two main reasons: First!/, he was 
acutely conscious of the need to greatly increase investment in the 
ev^uatlon of social, and paiticulariy; educational, policy. Secondly, 
he was partitularly interested in trying to finct ways of assessing the 
impact of educational programmes on values^ attitudes, perceptions^ 
expectation's and behaviour. As he saw % the project was aimed, in 
the first instance,, at infiuencmg the actions the mothers thought it was 
important to undertake with their children, the qualities they wanted 
their children to develop, their expectations of the consequences of 
undertalcing certain activities with their children, and their actual day- 
to-day behaviour. 

The author w^ amdous to work on the evaluation of social policy 
foraaumberrfreasons.Firstly,he hadrealisedCRaven, 1975, 1976) 
that control c^the way in which something like 75% of GN P is spent 
now restswhh"TbeGovemment*'(ie national and local government 
and the ir associated bureaucracies). Thus theeconomicmarket-pla^ 
as the means of evaluating the quality of provision, providing 
administeiing variety of provision, and influencing the direction in 
which developmeat will take place has, forthe^best<^reasons,-Iargeiy 
been neutralised But the political system as the only alternative 
means of formulatmg, administering and evaluating policy in such a 
socialised economy Is grossly overloaded A system to replace the 
economic market-place and supplement the political must therefore 
be developed In such a system, he felt, social scientists had a crucial 
role to play in helpiiig society to devek>p the concepts, understandings, 
structures and tools which are required to formulate, administer and 
evaluate poltcy-^and, in particular, to administer and evaluate 
poltcieswhichatlow people with different priorities to be cateredfor in 
different ways. , * 

To come closer to the present prefect, his research had also 
suggested that the measures which were needed to assess the 
adequacy with which the educational system was reaching the goals 
which the large miyority of the pupils, ex*pupils, parents, teachers, 
employers, and. emplc^ees set for it were measures of values, 
motivational disposititms, perceptions, expectations, and feelings of 
confidence and personal efficacy. The methoddogjr^quired to 
assess these qualitie<t was in many ways similar to mat needed to 
assess the impact of the Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting 

^Ticfeci on just such qua^ties. The Lothian Region Project was in 
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effect an adult education project which was intended to inducnce 
values, perceptions^ expectations, motivation and behaviour. 

In addition to these general attituc'^s toward policy evaluation and 
education, the author also brought with him ^ some beliefs ano 
expectations (again derived from his previous research) much more 
closely related to the subject matter of the present project. 

In the first place, he w^ extremely scei^cal about the widely held 
view that home bact^ground was responsible for the lion's share of the 
variance in academic attainments- He had in fact carried out a path 
analysis' of some data in which Dave's questionnaire had been 
administeredtoasampleofparentsofprimary school children and the 
results correlated with a wide range of measures of the children's 
school attainment(Raven, 1977). What he found was that some75% 
of the variance in school performance could be predicted from what 
Dave(l963)hadlabened "home process" variables. 5w/67% of the 
variance could be predicted from scores on a verbal intelligence test. 
When the effect of IQ was partialled out, only 8% of the variance was 
left to be accounted for by "home process" variables. Given the high 
level of inter-correlation between the variables, it was not possible to 
choose between an explanation of the variance in school performance 
based on variance iti parental attitudes and an explanation based on 
IQ. In terms of its practical implications this is most unfortunate— 
because it is widely assumed that while parents' attitudes are open to 
influence, IQ is not It also emerged that many of the ''home process" 
variables were themselves arguably best thought of as surrogates for 
the child's ability. Thus, parents' estimates of how long th^y expected 
their children to £tay at school were bound to be influenced by their 
estimates of their childi'etl's ability. 

Having carried out an extensive path analysis on this data-fusing' 
each of the 19 parental attitude composite variables (some of which 
would be expected to be more dependent on home process variables 
than other5)~without advancing understanding of the importance of 
home background one iota« he concluded (^) that the case for 
asserting that home process variables were primarily responsible for 
the variance in educational performance of the children was farfrom 
established, and (i) that the only way to proce^l toward a better 
understanding was to make useof an experimental design in which an 
attempt would be made to influence educational outcomes. He 
therefore saw the Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting Project 
as an attempt to do just this. ^ 

Secondly, other aspects of his previous research had made him 
extremely scei^cal about the assertion that parental atUtudes and 
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values were primary determinants of school and life performance. His 
research had cotifinned the ^videly held, if not well documented, view 
tliat the qualities which parents wish their childien to develop, and 
which pupils wish to develop, vary mark^y with socio-economic 
status. However, it also showed something else. When one studied 
secondary schod pupils who expected to be upwardly or downwardly 
mobile^ one found that the qualities which puj>ils wished to develop 
were tis characteristic of the groups they expected to enter as they 
were of those they were leavirig. Thus, doii^wardly mobile pupib, 
who had presumably been brought up in homes which^ like other high 
socio-ecomonic status household, stressed independence, originality, 
responsibility, and thinking for oneself (see data reported bejow), 
were much molt Ulcely th^ others from the same backgrounds to 
stress the importance of developing obedience and conformity, and 
having rules to guide their lives laid down for them, which tend to be 
characteristic of low socio-economic status familie!!. Similarly, pupils 
who expected to be moderately upwardly mobile were more.likely 
than others)— without advancing understanding of the importance 
and responsibility (Raven, 1976, 1977). (It should be stressed that 
this is not a complete summary of the results— for example, upwardly 
mobile pupils who were jumping several status categories were less 
interested than any of their peers in the development of such qualities 
as an interest m the commtuiities in which they were going to live). 

Thus, while confirming the relationship between sbcial arid 
educational attitudes and socio-economic status found in th^ literature, 
and conjEuming the ecdogical relevance of these attitudes and 
expectations (which had been so much emphasised by Kohn (19^9)), 
his data (like that reported by Havighur5t(1962), and theNewsons 
(1978)), had suggested that, in many cases^ children's attitudes did 
not simply reflect their parents' attitudes. Rather the pattern of 
relation^ips suggestCMl some anticipatory socialisation efiects similar 
to those noted by Kinsey ( 1948) in relatioi to sexua! attitudes and 
—behaviour. As in Kinsey*s-case^it-appeared-tha^the attituderand 
behaviours involved could have been learned neither ftom parents nor 
ftom membersof the status groups which the pupils expected toenter. 
Something pretty fundamental therefore seemed to be operating^ and 
this challenged both the notion that such attitudes and values are 
simply transmitted to children (and, as a result, affected their school 
performance) and the view that it was nnportant to encourage more 
working class"^ children to accept the "middle class" value system So 
that they could "take advantage of whdt the school system had to 
offer"'^ Rather the results suggested that it was nnportant to respect 
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this variance in values and attitudes when making provision for 
education and that^ by so doi^g, one would not run the risk of creating 
a Cdstt Society— provided one oeateiilgKiWe structures in vibidh 
pupils could move from one value system to ^ another as they 
developed, 

A third set of perspe ctives^hich the author brought with him to his 
task— and which structured the way in which he saw the Project and 
his interpretation of the data he collected— had todo with hisprevjous 
work on the value of schooling. Essentially, this research shows t^iat 
teachers, pupils, ex-pupils» parents and employers are right to believe 
that the primary ot^ective of education is to foster such qualities as 
initiative/confidence that one can deal with new situations and new 
people, and ^e abili^to' learn without instruction^ And it suggests 
that- their view that the current educational system— for understand- 
able reasons^-docs very little to fbster these qualifies is $is6 correct. 
However^ it also shows that schools are right to do what they do do^ 
to focus on getting pupils through examinations. This is because these 
certificates are important prerequisites to a decent way of life despite 
the fact that the activities required to obtain them confer few benefits 
On their pupils. Th^ backwash of this pre-occupation to infant level 
,was noted by several of the Educational^Home Visitors. 

What these results show is that teachezs, parents, pupils and this 
Project have a serious dile mma. C hildren must be helped to pass 
examinations because of the extnnsic benefits conferred on them by 
these certificates. But the activities which lead to the acquisition of 
these certificates conferfew educational benefits on pupils-^and may 
actually stunt the growth of the children's competence. Thus schooling 
in one sense (getting examination certificates) isextremely importaiit^ 
whilst, in another sense (promoting growth.and developim^nt) it is 
probably unimportant Thus» the project's goal of leading parents to 
"value"' schooling and to do' with their children the things which need 
to be done in order to help ^eir children to ad^sttoschoolanddowell 
thererisrin a sense^rextremely questionable. But equally^ in another 
sense^ it is extremely important— for» as most parents, pupils and 
teachers know, school success is extremely important as a key to 
gaining respect and material wdl-beir^ in our socie^. 

Knowledge of this dibmma naturally led the author to emphasise 
the importance of collecting particular data on the impact of the 
Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting Scheme and to inteipret 
that data in particular ways. Italsoledhim to be particularly sensid^ 
to those who argued that one of fhemostimportantgoalsofthepj^fect 
was to lead the parents concerned to a position from which they could 
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argue that schools should change so that they could help pupils to 
develop the qualities they needed to lead their chosen way of life 
j^er than force them to opt in to a way of life which they did not 
particularly value in order to gain respect and a minimum standard of 
livmginoorsodety. 

A fourtii fact about the author which should be recor<i^d is that he 
has, for many years, been pre^occupied with the conceptualisation, 
assessment and development , of motivational dispositions like 
adaptability, innovativeness, and creativity. As we have seen, most 
pecyple believe that these qualities lie at the heart of educational 
objectives despite the fkct that, at least. In Ireland^ Belgium, and the 
United States they are sadly neglected in practice (Raven f/^/, 1959, 
1969, 1973; 1975, 1977). The author has been rather more heavily 
'involved in research in this area than in research dealing with jthc 
conceptuaSsation, measurement and development of abilities or 
attsdnments^Uke ttiteUigence, readtea or scienc e. This lon R standin g. 
Intefesl hliiS naturally ledlmn to Be more receptive to remarks which 
couldbe construed as relating to these pre-occupations and concerns 
than other, researchers mi^t liave been. Since his theoretical 
formulation of the nature of these qualities and their development also 
asserts that they have centrally to do with values, indeed that the most 
Important problem facing educationalists is to come to terms with 
values, it is to be expected that he would be more sensitive than other 
researdters might have been to those aspects dT the presejitjiroject- 
which have been concernedjvith^the.gravtllr competence 
_ ratherthan focussing only on success in the schoolsystem, and that he 
would be more awara of the value*related issues which permeate the 
project despite its avowed emphasis on cognitive development— 
which is often assumed, despite the work of Spearman and Piaget, to 
Vbe relatively value-free. 

^ A fifth and fmal perspective which the author brought with hhn to 
his^task is derived from his work on creativi^ and Tnnovativeness 
(RavenandMoUoy, 1969; Raven, 1975; Raven andDoIphm, 1978). 
This suggests that advance in scientiflc understandmg comes about 
most quickly, not by following the British civil service type tradition 
which emphasises a cautious quest for certain^ before publishing 
one's tentative conclusions, but by assembling material to argue a 
position which then leads to public debate. The author's primary 
concem is, therefore, not to be rights but to argue^a position which, 
through public ^bate, will lead to advance in uncterstandlng. He 
therefore does not f^l obliged to consider ^very possible altemative 
explanation and interpretation of his observations and results before 
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publishing them. This, of course, conflicts with tho expectations of 
those who commissioned this study—for this Report cannot claim to 
be impersonal, ^omi^ete, and "objective". And not only because of 
the puny resources available to the researchers but also because the 
attempt to be complete and objective is misguided. Such an attempt 
would meanfocussingon data and interpretations which' whileliighly 
seiectedt pretended iobt value-free and non-controversial. It would 
therefore mean neglecting crucial sues for which an adequate 
theoretical framework, concepts and measures have not been devel* 
oped. In other words it would mean failing to discuss the most 
important issues and failingto report on the mostlmportant things one 
has learned {Donnison, 1972). The set of data we have chosen to 
collect and publish— whether statistical or descnptive— has been 
selected because we, personally^ perhaps for some barely understood 
reason,y^// that it was important, and what we saw in it and chose to 
Jiighlig^t is also a sul^ectiye decisioiK More than that, we have bu ilt 
the scraps of informaiioii we "have collected togetfierlnto a pattern 
which ts at the same time a greatdeal more than, and a great deal less 
than, what we observed. The author makes itO apology for this. He 
believes that the notion thata single soctai scientist^ workinginaHeld 
as important, as open, and under-researched as this one, could be 
objective is totally dis^nctional. What we need is more.people with 
different pre-occupations and perspectives researching the area and 
hotly det^tingthetr conclusions, not a more pedantic approach to this 
particular publication which, after all, represents b^t a drop in the 
ocean. . 



CHAPTER 4 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT .OF THE LOTHIAN 
REGION EDUCATIONAL HOME YISTTING SCHEME 
AS AN EVALUATED EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMME 

The purpose of this chapter is tbprovide a brief review oCevahiatipns 
oTinterventionprogranmies which have atleastsomethjng in conun 
witi? the Lothi^ Region Educational Home Visiting Scheme* It was 
origjiiatly intended to provide both a map of related programmes— 
whether evaluated or not*-and a fairly thorough review ofielevint 
ev^uatjon studies, so that the probable effects of the Lothian Scheme 
could more readily assessed and compared with altematives. To 
this end the author visited a large number of relevant programmes in 
the United Kingdom and the United States and read through a 
mountain of evaluation studies. For a vanety of rea^ns-^lncluding 
constraints of time and space, as well as the quality of much of tSie 
material— it is not possible to include a thorough review of this 
material here* A review of the United States matt^rial collected 
together by the author is, however, being published in Van der E yken 
(1980), where a reyiew and evahiation of several British Studies will 
also be found A summary of the range of programmes available also 
appears in McCail (1980). Here brief reference will be made to a 
number of the most relevant programmes. 

The United States Programme 

The US intervention programme has three main components: 
Heads'tart, FoUowrthrou^ and Homestart 

The scale of the operatfon may be indicated by the fact that, since 
1965, between ten and two hundred billion dollars has been invested 
each year in such programmes. Over six million children have been 
involved at a cost, at current prices, of something of the otder of three 
thousand dollars each. Some two hundrAl million dollars have been 
_invested.in..the:evaluation„of thw§_programines;^__ 

The particular variant of the scheme which is iniuated at any site is 
chosen, administered and ev^uated on a local basis. typically 
happens is that several groups of academics and practitioners proffer 
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a 'number of alternative piogranimes from which one or two are 
chosen by local groups for implsmentation. 

Headstart was initiated^ not by the Oflice 'of Child Development, 
but by the OfliCe of Economic Opportunity. In those early days 
community development .objectives loomed large— and remarkably 
successful the programmes were in achieving them (Marris and 
1972). Ffowever^in the wake of the movement, best signalled by the 
names c^Bloom (1964) and Coleman (i966)t toward a belief in the 
central importance of early envitonment, Headstart was increasingly 
seen as being primarily concerned with educational activities with a 
cognitive emphasis. The original focus became secondary. A quot^ 
from Zigler, the first Director of the Oflice of Child Development, 
which states the educational/cognitive point of view particularly 
clearly, will be found below. Some argue that the change of emphasis 
ftom controversial but attainable goals to non-controversial but hard- 
to-attain goals was deliberate: the Community Development 
programmes were too successful in enabling people to bring effective 
pressure to bear on authorities^ and this threatened vested ir/terests. 
(The same point has been made in relation to the British Community 
Development programmes). 

Zigler's Headstart was based on the belief that what happened to 
children before they started school was of critical impprtance to their 
subsequenteducationaldevelopment. A variety of centre-(insutution-) 
based and home-based ptogrammes were therefore initiated to 
demonstrate what could be done to boost children's development in 
the qarly years. Later» the Federal government initiated Headstart 
Planned V^atton to place more emphasis on assessing the relative 
nnerits of alternative programmesratber than "showfngwhat could be 
done*\ 

It was recognised from the beginning that Headstart alone ^vouldbe 
unlikely to have a permanent effect on children's educational 
development. Provision was therefore made, mFollow-throughf for a. 
variei^ r^f further activities to strengthen and build on the gains the 
children were expected to make. 

The term ''Homestart'' referred to a specific type of Headstart 
programme. This involved home-based intervention designed to 
encourage the mothers to play a more active role in promoting the 
educational devebpment of their children. 

Reflecting theirofiginsinthe Oflice <rf Economic Opportunity, and 
despite Ziglefs somewhat narrower orientation, all Headstart 
programmes were multi-pronged, involving educational activities for 
parent and child» health care^ and improvement of the economic, 
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socia] and physical*enviionment Despite the^variety of models^ all 
Headstart piogrammes were supposed to foltoV guidelines laid down 
by the Office of Child Development, w)uch included the following 
^rfifcatfo^a/ objectives: - . . 

Provide children wkh a learning environment and living environ- 
ment which will help them to develop socially, intellectually, 
pt^sically ^ emotionaUy ... ^ 

Involve parents in educational activities to enhance their role as 
principal influence on the children's education and develop- 
ment , , . _ — — - ^ 

Assist' pai^isto increase their knowledge, understanding, skills, in 
child growth and development^. ... 

Build ethnic pride, develo p ajpo^sitiye setf co^nc^^ enhance 
individual strei^gQis . , / ' ^ 

Encourage children to solve problems, initiate action, explore, 
experiment, question ... 

Provide adequate indoor and outdoor space, materials, equipment 
and time for children to use large and small muscles , . , 

Provide for on-going observation^ recording and evaluation of each 
child's growth and development for the purpose of planning 
action suited to individual needs ... 

Provide for parent t>artic]pation in planning the educational 

' programme . . . and classroom ^ ^ * and home activities . . . 

Provide parent trairting in the observation of growth and develop- 
ment, ' ' . 

The health component includes: 

Provide acomprehensivehealthsdieme... medical, dental, mental 
health, and nutrition ... 

Provide the duld's family with the necessary skills and under- 
standings'. . . 

Provide for a thorough health Screening . , . vision testhig. . . hearing 

• • ^ immunisation ^ ^ * 
Provide extensive conununity mental health caie. 

Th^ nutrition component includes: 
Provide food to ineet nutritional needs . . , 
Educate parents in the selection and preparation of food, money 
management^ consumer education. 
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The social service component incjudes; 
Furnishing information about av^lable community schemes and 

, how to use them ' 

Follow up to assure delivery of deeded assistance . . . 
Establishing a role of advocacy and spokesman of Headstart 
families < 77 

Helping . . . parent groups work with other neighbourhood and 

- conununity groups with similar concerns * * - 

Help to ensure better co-ordination between community agencies. 

The parent involvemehi component includes: 
Direct involvementin decision making . T . I __ , 

Participation in classioom activities^ < « . 
Providing methods and approaches for involving parents in 
experiences which wiD lead to enhancing the development of 
their skills^ self-confidence^ and sense of independence. 

This comprehensive approach was retained in Ifollow-through. 
And yet the Stanford Research Institute were able to identify over 
eighty different models of intervention— each replicated at sites all 
over the country, • - ^ * 

The range of models is breathtaking^ ranging from primary 
emphasis on encouraging the adult members of the communities 
concerned to develop the dvic perceptions^ expectations, and abilities 
requir^ to g^n control over the wider poUtical and administrative 
pn>cess, through giving parents the right to hire and fire teachers^ 
assess pupils* progress in school and determine school curricultmi (In 
order to ensure their relevance to the needs of their own' culture), 
having parents come into classrooms to model effective human 
behaviour for the pupils, pncsfect-based education designed to er'.ance 
motivation, and wnvcnlional but individualised programmes based 
on one-to- one instruction^ to highly structured programmes designed . 
to teach children particular words and phrases* 

Altogether, well over ten thousand programmes have been run and 
evaluated, and the very variety of the progranunes and evaluations 
has helped to ensure that it would be difiicidt to systematise, analyse 
and assess them< 

. Given the variety qf the goals pursued by prqject sponsors^ 
attempts at national evaluation^ have, not surprisingly^ proved 
difficult* At one point the Stanfwd Reseaich Institute, which had been 
awarded the contract for the national evaluation of Fdlow-through, 
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started trying to'cievdop evaluation instniments geared to the goals of 
the sponsors {to, it must be admitt^ an impossible time scale) only to 
fuMhitself confronted, first, by an edict from the Office of Child 
Dev^pment to conoentrateon assessing theprogramme's effects on 
IQ<^^^ademicj>erfomiance, and, subsequenUy, with the loss of 
their contract 7^^^-^-^,^ " ' ^ 

DeSpiteJhe activities pf his coHeagues, quoted above, Ziglcr, the 
Director of the OfTice of Child Development defmeddie goals of the 
programme^ as beiqg to enhance '^the abiBty to^aster formal 
concepts>toperfonnwellatschool,to stay out of trouble with the law, 
^d to rdate well to adults and other children" (1973). 

Several thousand evaluation^ studies have-been- corried'ouC lt is 
clearly impossible for any single researcher, particularly one engaged 
in sub$tantive.iesearch of his own^ to get hoid of, let alone evaluate 
these reports. To facilitate the process pf evaluation the US Depart* 
ment of Health Education and Welfare has conunissioned a number 
of reviews of the literature emerging from this vast enterprise. These 
reviews are, unfortunately, flatly contradictory. Thus, whereas Mann 
et ^>/(1977) concludes that» of^2 s^chemes selected for their quality, 
49 showed a benefidal effect and only 13 did not» and Brown (1^77) 
catne to the conclusion that the 13 sUiciies whidi did not appear to 
show a beneficial effect-were unsatisfactory for one reason or another 
(thereby concluding that there were no studies which did not show a 
benefit). Hawkridge etal (1{S68) and McLaughlin (1977) came to 
exactly the opposite concUisioa Hawkridge etal concluded that» out 
of over one thousand studies, only twenty^one met a criterion 
improved academic or intellectual fiinction, while McLaughlin et al^ 
afterreviewing forty ^^exemplary" studies which had at oiie time or 
aniMher reported benefits (including the studies referred to in more 
detail below) Concluded that: ' , ' ^ 

"At the outset (of this exercise) it was expected diat a msyor 
proportion of the effort would involve rei^ondiiatlon of different, 
but apparently vatid, studies: however, this tumed out notlto be a 
^ substantial problem. . . . The major problem was to draw any valid 
.substantive conclusions firom any of the studies". 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding all the arguments, a number of 
conclusions do^emerge from this literature: ' ^ ^ 
L Despite the breathtaking range of programmes, involving 
manipulation of every conceivable set of variables known to the 
author, nodramatic eff"ectsof aiiy of the programmes have been 
demonstrated except that perhaps^ given a little encouragement. 
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'**d( prived*' adults are very good at coming together to bringsuch 
effective pressure to bear on the bureaucratic and administrative 
mafshinery that steps have to be taken to put a stop to such 
programmes of adult education. 

2S^o\te of the programmes has been ^le to have a dramatic and 
lasiiqg effect on 10/ It is not the case that, as was widely 
believed at the start of the prQgramine» simply doing such things 
^ as talking to children would dramatic^V raise thel IQs and 
sctjool performance. Whatever the variance in school peiform-^ 
Bnx^ is ^e to|t ts not principally due to any of the obvious 
^ v^abtes which were thought to^ lie behind it wh^n the program- . 

* meis were implemented. (We may note in p^ssii^ that one 
reason why the designs ofthe evaluation studies Icm:^ so poor is 
thatthese.studies were based on the assumption that the effects , 
of mtervaition m>uld be dramatic, and therefore dem6nstrable 
Respite minor d^cts in experimentat design and instrumentati<m). 

3. Iftheyareabletooptintotheprogrammes.highsocio'economic 
st^ttus^chitdren benefit more bom the prograipnies than do low 
socif^conoraic status phildren (Palmer ( 1 97 6), Jensen ( 1 974)). 

4. The r^ge of outcomes which has been assessed does not do 
justice to the range of outcomes which one would expect to follow 
from such programmes. Thus one fmds Love (1 976) emphasisir^ 
that thousands erf* parents have learned important ttungs and 
cometofeel, andtoue, more competent and capable of leading 
their lives in the way they want to lead them than they were 
befoie, but that this dfect does not show up in the studies which 
have been made: 

, 4. No one s^le of intervention has been shown to be superior to 
others (although Stallings* (1974) evaluation of some of the 
Follow'^through programmes does show that traditional school 
programmes depress tthe- ability to perceive and think clearly, 
while ''<^n'^ education programmes enhance this ability but 
depress performance in the three Rs). 

6, One of the reasons for the messiness of the area is that 
programmes have not been sufltctently clear^bout whether they 
were senice*oriented or research-oriented The result has been 
a lack of theoretical basis {n the interventions; fluidity in the 
processes the effect^ of which the researchers were^^supposed to 
be studying, and insufficient funds for the development of 
appropriate instrumentation (Haiiey, 1976). 
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1* While the Lothian Project represents but a drop in the ocean hi 
comparison with the vast US involvement in such programmes, 
tn terms of the evaluation studies it is one of the largest, most 
theoreticaUy based, and most systematically evaluated projects 
in the worii 

8. Whereas. Headstart began^pljh a community-development 
orientation^ and, as a result w political rows, found itself 
deflected on to the less threatening gqal of promoting cognitive 
devebpraent, the LotJwairWoject began with a fi>cus on 
cognitive development, and, as a result of the Home Visitors* 
^ experiences, came to see the community-development goal as 
central to the achievement of its cognitive and educational 
*\ ojE>)ectives." 

Studies cfJParticular Relevance 

Despite the fact that pressiires of space have led us tc omit most of 
the material^we haVe reviewed, tt is necessary to summanse a few 
studies that are of particular importance from the point of view of 
evahiating the Lothian Scheme. ■ ^ , 

AMERICAN PROJECTS » 

Homestart, one of the best evaluated programmes, was aimedatthe 
poor. Through regular weekly visits lasting about an hour and a 
quarter each, the families in the project were encouraged not only to 
j)lay with their children^ but to improve their healUi care, nutrition and 
to make better use of community resources. 

^Each Home Visitor worked, on average, with about ten or eleven 
families* The visitors themselves, though they were paid, were given 
very little (slightly over $5,000 a year) for work that^ often involved 
them in SC^^O hours a weft They were called "para-professionals'* 
in that 90% of them had Uttle or no fonnal trainutg, and did not 
generally have much experience of working whh fami'Ues or^ of 
provtdmg the varied child development, nutrition and health services 
tiiat the programme called for *^In fact*', said the Final Report on the 
project, "not beh^ ^professional' was viewed by many project staff as 
an asset, making it easier to establ>sh a close and trusting relationship 
with parents". 

Homestart set out, through its home visiting programme, its group 
meetings and its badc-up service of professbnal worlcers, to change 
the attitudes and childrrearing practices of parents, and at the same 
time to make fonuUes moce self-reliant in their use of community 
facilities* As compared to a control group, Homestart famiUes, after 
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only a year in the programme, certainly showed changes of behaviour. 
^They were more inclined to let their children help around the home, 
spent time reading to their children and helping them with drawing, 
provided more books and toys» talked to their children more often, 
were more involved in the community, and were generally doing those 
things which the Homestait visitors had encouraged them to do. 
(Although* notably, when asked whether they used specific community 
services like housing or job training, Homestart mothers reported a 
greater uptake than ''controls** of only one out of 15 possible 
agencies). 

The children, too, were significantly ahead oT^ controls" in terms of 
measurements on a Pre-school Inventory* alanguagescale anda child 
talk score. There was a statistically significant relationship between 
the frequency and length of time of home visiting and both parent and 
child outcomes. Where Home Visitors had made fewer than three 
visits a month, or where the visits fell belgw IM-l hours, there the 
lariguage development of the children grew more slowly (Love, J. et 
aU 1 976). However, children visited for two years did not do better 
than those visited for only one year, j 

When Hdmestart families and children were compared with 
children who had gone through Headstart programmes, only small 
differences could be detected 

''Although the minor differences that were found suggest that 
Homestart^s advantage is in producing a more positive effect on the 
mother^child relationship, there were actually very few (such 
differences)... it must be concluded that thetwo programs had very 
similar effects on parer ^s.** 

(Love, 1976) 

Bearing in mind that Headstart programmes were largely centre- 
based '^teaching"' projects with a minimum of home visiting or often 
even parental involvement, this is thought-provoking^ because it 
suggests that, while home visiting can of itself result in important 
changes, these are quantitatively (and perhaps qualitatively) little 
different from changes affected by more traditional methods of 
intervention. 

The nature of Levenstein's intervention programme has ahready 
been summarised by Ian MacFadyen in Chapter 2. Levenstein^s 
research has^ however^ recently thrown up something which leads one 
to re-evaluate the whole of her research, and ^us the importance 
attached to it when designing the Lothian Region programme. While 
her research continues to demonstrate marked shor^te^n gains in IQ 
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on the part of her experimental subjects, It now shows an equally 
marked short-term gain in the IQs of her control subjects. This 
reminds cnc of Weikerf s {1978) finding that all three centre^based 
programmes which he studied produced results of a similar order of 
magnitude. If all types of intervention— including the visit of ^ 
researcher who dimply telis one that one is part of an experiment- 
produce gains of similar magnitude, why have an elaborate Home 
Visiting Programme? 

Lazar { 1979) was responsible for smnmarising the results obta^ed 
by the Developmental Continuity Consortium. In 1975 a group of 
investigators wbo had been conducting intervendon_£rQgramme5- 
came to>gether to pool their data and consider the long tei m effects of 
their efforts. The consortia included such well known authors as 
Deutsch, Gordon, Gray, Karnes^ Levenstein, Palmer^ and Weikert 
What the consortia results suggest is that, while virtually allprogram- 
mes result in short term cognitive gains, these tend to **wash out" in 
all cases, whether centre-based or home-based However, there are 
l<mg tenn effects. Children who have been involved in such program- 
mes are less likely to be assigned to remedial classes or held back at 
school, and their standardised achievement scores rise continuously 
with age when compared with those who have not been involved in 
such programmes* 

As will be argued later, the most probable explanation of these 
results is that the chiklren have been taught the specific operations 
required to do well in IQ tests foryoungcluldren-Theyhave alsobeen 
taught what to expect of schools, teachersi and other adults. As a 
result, tlie children \riU be better adjusted to school andlessrebelli^^ 
and disruptive. Not being held back, they will be in the ri^t grade to 
study the curriculum on wtuch they will be assessed thi swill result 
in higher achievement test scores. In our opinion, it is reasonable to 
expect from the Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting Scheme 
results similar in all respects. 

We cannot conclude our brief review of the American literature 
without commenting on the small size d short term nature of many 
of Uie studies. While the fbpHfi available to some of the US 
researchers were several million times the funds available to us, the 
US programmes (see Haney, W, 1976) have frequently been 
chariicterised by wild expectations as to what can be accomplished 
both by the tntervenors and by the e'valuators, by failure to be clear 
about whether the programmes being evaluated were best thought of 
as services or as a planned variety of alternative programmes the 
effects of which were to be compared one with another, by utterly 
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unrealistic fundings andjUme scales, and by failure to budget time and 
resources forthe development of appropriate instrumentation. Nearly 
all thf^ evaluation exercises are based on experimental and control^ 
groups of less than forfy, and most on less than twenty. 

BRUTISH PROJECTS 

Turning now to British Projects, we find the ground covered much 
more thinly. Aside from thenow widely reported Educational Priority . 
Area projects, vrfiich mostly involved groups as '^maW as those 
reported tn the American studies, the number of evaluiited schemes 
can abnost be counted on the Hngers of one hand. Van der Eyken will 
be reporting on Jus evaluation of these schemes elseirfiere. Here it is 
appropriate to say a word or two about the EPA schemes. 

In the West Riding study (Smith, 1975), a nursery programme 
supplemented by^Home Visiting was shomi to have a signiflcant 
impact on IQ and the ctuldren were rated by thefducational Home 
visitors as more independent and likely to take initiative after the 
Visiting* The parents were rated as less likely to make use of verbal or 
physical punishment* In addition^^ Poulton and James (1975) have 
repo.rted that the study had a significant impact on the mother's 
attitudes andbehaviour Parents became more likely tosay that it was 
more important to use words carefully when talking to children, and 
more wlUingtoplay amore active role in school classrooms. Teachers 
were, however, sIqw to accept the value of Home Visiting. The Home 
Visitors found their own experiences as mothers the most relevant 
''training" fortheirjobs, They changed their viewpoint on the locusof 
"the problem" they were trying to deal with and bedlame more 
committed to the view that schools, rather than parents, needed to 
change. Like most of the other British projects^ the EHVs found 
themselves drawn into counselling and"tterapy" with the mothers in 
order to help them cope w^ their unmet social needs. 

Another British project— in Deptford--led parents to feel n:K>re 
important as educators of their cMIdren, to forge closer links with 
schools, and to professionals coming to think of themselves as 
enablers of, rather than providers of, learning. It also led to IQ gains 
and to the ctuldren concerned settling into school more readily 
(Jayne, 1976). 

Van der Eyken comments that this project^ like the US projects we 
have described, caters for the sortof confident, service-seeking family 
vrfiich can make use of knowledge and skills when they are proffered. 

Mention must finally be made of some work on pre-school 
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education carried out in Dublin (Kellaghan^ 1977; Kellaghan and 
Archer^ 1973^ 1975). Two incredibly carefully thought out schemes 
were iinplemented and evaluated One involved a centre-based 
programme^ This mainly provided means of mvolvir^ the children 
concerned in activities which would be likely to promote their 
cognitive development, althou^ these activities were supported by 
some home-school link activities. The other programme involvjed 
Home Visitor^ going into the cbildren^s^ homes over a period of time 
and encouraging the mothers to engage their children in activities 
(such as, reading) would be likely to promote their cognitive 
development 

So far, tile evaluation of only the first of these setsof activities has 
been published Despite the cognitive emphasis of the programmes 
and the, care taken in desigaing.the mtervention, the mean IQ of the 
participating ctutdren increased only from 93 at the start to 99 at the 
end of the programme. It then declined to 9 1 three years later. The 
programme had no effect on a number of personalis variables. 

Aside ftp m these results of the evaluation^ the study is of mterest 
because it shows that, despite the disadvantaged nature of the homes 
from which the ctuldren were drawn;; the variance in their IQs is 
virtually identical to the variance found in the total population. 
Whatever explanation is advanced for the low mean scores of the 
children living in the area» that explanation must also account for the 
^ct that the children's abilities are far from uniform. Whatever is 
responsible for the variance in IQs, it is unlikely to be the home 
backgrounds from which the children come. 

The position of the Lothian Region Educationa} Home Visiting 
Scheme in this array of possible strategies will, it is hope^, by now be 
fairly obvious in a general sort of way. In the next chapters the 
activities of the EHVs are described in slightly more detail, and some, 
of the issues which the Scheme has raised are discussed in the context 
of the available literature. In Part IIC we turn to the task of using the 
literature we have renewed, and the understandu^ of the issues wtuch 
we will by thenhave built up, to assess what the impact of the Scheme 
is likely to be. 
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THREE STYLES OF VISITING 

As we have seen^ the EHVs^ working within the general fVamework 
outlined earlier by Ian MacFadyen, and in consultation with their 
Head Teachers^ were encourage -to exercise their professional 
judgment about how jbest to go about theirwork and how be^ to r«]^ 
tie general orientation of the scheme to the needs of the particular 
families, schools and communities in which they worked. The 
variation in style that this produced^ the pressures which madefor it, 
and its consequences are reported by McCail in a related l^blicatlon> 
(McCail, 1 980), Here it is .suiflcient to ^ve th^ reader, as briefly as? 
possible, some inkling of the extent of the variatloa 

Four styles of Home Visiting may be discerned within the scheme, 
Only three of these wiU be discussed here because th& fourth iVa style * 
which was developed by the Visitor who works with handicapped 
children. 

The styles which are described bebw are neith6f/*pure" styles nor, 
*1deal types^^ The descriptions leave many thin^ out, and no one of 
the EHVs would claim to do all ofthe things which are in eluded under 
any one heading. The sketches simply serve to indicate the sort of 
variation found within the scheme, To ayoid any misunoerstanding it 
should be mentbned that, akhough only six Home Visitors have been 
at woik at any one time, owing to two retirements; eigli^ Home 
Visitorshaveinfactbeenassoctat^withtheschemeuptothetuneat 
which the evaluation ceased The number of EHVs at woric has 
subsequently increased to fifteen. 

STYLE 1 ' * 
Style 1 seems to encompass the following components: - 

(a) An emphasi|.on teaching particular ^cepts: coburs^ relation^ 
ships, narrtSs of objects. (Note the implicit theory of "cognitive 
developmnV\ As Bereiter and Engebnarm (1966) assert, this 
viewholdsthattheaHlitytothinkclearlyis dependent on having 
relevant constructs available), , « 

(6) An emphasis on teaching a "cognitive skill' —such as how to 
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pay attention to shapes^ to the iines on bits of jigsaws, eta The 
cognitive skill behind these might be described as the skill of 
- observing^ reasonings listening or analysing* This enqihasis is.of 
course^ compatible with a theory very different fbom that of 
Bereiter andEngehnaiUL This theoffy holds that the dwelopment 
of vocabulary, constructs, parts of speech, tenses of verbs, and 
linguistic structure is dependent on the prior development of the 

^ ability to perceive and think clearly, since these abilities are 
essentia! to disceiii the complex^trUctur^of language, which no 
parent or teacher is in a position to^^ach children explicitly 
(Spearman, 1927; MacNamara^ 1972). 

(c) A "teacherish" style in interaction making extensive use of** 
closed questions with the right or wrong answers.— 

{d) An emphasis on encouragii^ parents to adopt discipline by 
reasonmgs without being able to give aiiy very explicit account 
of why this is so important 

(e) Little questioning of the current programme of primary schools 
_ . or '*mi(WIe class values". 

(f) Minima! involvement in helping the parent to think about and 
solve her problems. (§uch activities are felt to be a digressbn 
which is sometimes necessary in order to get the problems out of 
the way so that the "rea! work" of the visit can go ahead). 

(g) Involvh^ parents^ in a ctassroom-Iike situation, in group 
actWitie's designedto teach them the receivedwisdomaboutbow 
to bring up their children.^ 

STYLE 2 

The Home Visitor who best exemplifles this approach take's the 
viv^w that developmental leammg follows mterest It is necessary to 
follow the chip's interest and give him the information he needs to 
explore them, He Will then come to observe and to think. He wiU pick 
up concepts in the process^ and his need to observe and to think about 
his interests will lead himte develop these cognitive skills, which he 
will then use in oidertomasterlanguage. Thus, like Spearman (1927) 
and MacNamara (197?), she holds that the ability to perceive and 
think clearly is a prerequisite to the acquisition of language ---not the 
reverse (cf Bereiter and Engehnann, 1 966). 

Like Bruner (1966* 1967, 1976)* Cszden (1975) and White 
(1976), her view is that the educator'sjob is to create enWronmentsin 
which children can grow. llierejS-ncLneed to direct theirattention or 
to-^*stampin" ba"Sic cons^tructs. 
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Like Kelly (19SS), she holds that the child, like herself, is an 
expenmenting, analysing, thoughtful being who is already trying to 
reflect on, and improve, the effectiveness of his actions, and t^ingto 
understand the world. Thus it is not necessary to constrain his^actions 
byrigidrules,Indeedthis Is to be avoided so that the child can exercise 
these abilities. 

In order to prevent the mother viewing the child as incompetent and 
ignorant (and therefore as something to be disciplLied, trained, and 
instructed), but rather as competent, thoughtfijl, interested, and 
anxious to learn, she is anxious to draw'the mother's attention to her 
child's abilities and to encourage heC to develop agreat respect for her 
_child'^ Competence, 

Because the child is capable of reasoning, it is important to adopt 
discipline strategies whidi stress reason. But by reasoning with the 
child one also promotes the development of the ab ili^_.to reason, 
question and analyse. The effect becomes cyclicalT' 

In order to help the mother to become better able to model 
appropriate cognitive processes in action--for the child to see and 
copy^she encourages the mother to mull over the goals of the 
visiting, the success with which they are being achieved, and ways in 
which they could be attained more effectively^ ^ 
' In order to help them to think about children's behaviour, styles of 
interaction between parent and child^ and educational processes, she 
encourages parents to visit the nursery school^-where they can not 
only see teacher s.^and^hildren interacting, but also see parents 
interacdng with their own and other children. They can also try out 
new styles of behaviour with othei^eoples' children in a situation in 
which the consequences of a mistike may be less serious than they 
would be with their own childrea 

Because of the subtlety of her approach to promoting growth and 
development she is doubtful about the notion that effective Home 
^Visiting could be carried out by mothers whohave only a minimum d 
training and supervision. . 
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STYLE 3 

"the third style of visiting is characterised by: 

(a) jXJ^H^iief-that-it-is- necessary to use language to promote the 
development of reasoning ability, 

(b) A belief that reasoning is impossibje^wfehoutjanguage^and- 
^ncepts and-that-itHs therefore necessary both to teach 
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concepts and teach the analytic styles which are requited to 
evolVie concepts. 

(c) A belief that an effort to help the mother to cope with her own - 
problems wiU lead her to use language^ get help from other 
people^ make plans^ anticipate the future, anticipate obstacles to 
the achievement of her goals and invent ways of surmounting 
thern^ bring to bear and utilise past experience^ and it^crease her 
confidence in ber ability to lead her life effectively. By doing 
these things more dten in her duld* s presence^ the mother wiU 

* portray cognitive processes in action^ and competent behaviour 
in general^ in away wbich it is easy for the child to copj^. Indeed^ 
the child will have a strong inducement to copy it— because he 
will see that the behjivbur helps the mother to achieve her goals 
"effedively, * 

(d) A belief that helping the mother to deal with loneliness by 
refiecting on the nature of the problem and taking effective steps 
to deal with it in the way which has just been described is an 
activity wMch is directly relevant to thVachievement of the main 
goals of the project— and not mereW a means of getting one^s 
fbot in the door or a valuable side-eflect of having been involved 
in^the project 

(e) . A belief that schools urgently need to change away (tom thdr 

knowledge-communicating function to a growth-promoting 
function^but that, pendingthatdiange^ children t^edtoleamto 
take advantage schools in exactly the same way as motiiers 
need to learn how to expbit and manipulate bureaucracies in 
order to achieve their own ends. 

Despite the attachment to language^ this style veers toward the view 
of Bronfenbrenner (1975) that U is important^to involve parents and 
children in activities in which the parents use cognitive activities to 
achieve theirgoats effectively. Although still some wayftom it, it also 
conies closest to the>uthor*s view that the language activities (so 
conspicuous toeducational researchers in the past in the parent/child 
interactions of competent people) are only a small part of the total 
picture. So far as the child is concerned, the parental model also 
involves planning, monitoring the effects of one^s behaviour and 
learning new things from the effects of that behaviour, and putting 
jdvandn gj^neselumdthe^ff^tiv^ achievement of one^s goalsbefbre 
Attending to one*s friends. These activities may have an impact on 
development which is at least as important as the actual language 
activities which go on between a child and his mother ^ 
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Concluding Comment 

The objective of this brief chapter was to give the reader a feel for 
the different orientations adopted hy the Educational Home Visitors. 
It was in no sense to give acomplete ^ount of work of the EH Vs and 
the factors which made for differing orientations. This detail will be 
found in McCail (1980a; 1980b)/ None of the 'styles of visiting 
depicted hm tell the reader everything which it is important to know 
about any one of the Educational Home Visitors and none of the 
EHVs do alt the things listed under any one head. Nor are the styles 
static and discreet For example, the EHV who most closely 
exemplifies Style-Sjctaims to have begun in Style 2, to have been led 
by the literature to adopt a Style I approach, and, finally, as a result of 
what she learnt as st^e went along, to have.moved into Style X The 
thumbnail sketches which have been given are usefbl as a means of 
gaining an impression of the range of orientations represented within 
the project, but they grade into each other, and change, in endless 
ways. ^ ' 
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PART liB 



SOME THEORETICAL ISSUES OF 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE 



THE NEXT FOURCHAPTERS discuss a^few<iiiesiions which lie at the very 
heart or the Project In them an attempt will be made to raise and to clarify a 
numb^ofissues oftheor^tical and practical importance. It is hoped that thes? 
disctissions, bacomplete thou^ they necessarily ai^ will help others to run 
better programmes in the hiture. As has been indicated, one of the main 
functions of any evaluation is to generate suggestions for ways in which 
programmes can be improved 

These chapiiers arise outoftopicswhichcameupforrepeateddlscussional 
the weekly EHVs' meetings or represent areas of ambiguity v%ich our 
ot>servations led us to think about Although the first of these chapters 
consists mainly of an extended quota tlontSm'atechnicalr^portpublishedfiy 
the Stanford Research Institute and authored by Jane StallingSLef a/* it deals 
so welLwith-^ conipFex and confused ^a of such great importance to the 
Pn^ect that we could neither reasonably leave the question out nor hope to 
discuss it so ably or succinctly, 

Tlie four chapters representaselecti on fivmalargersi^t It is hoped that at. 
least two of these other chaplers—^which relate to the logtstics^of running 
evaluated innovations and the shared understandings which are^requiredio 
run them effectively (as distinct from running Educational Hpme Visiting 
Programmes) will be published as Journal articles. Until that happens they 
can be obtained from the author in a mimeographed form. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT . 

' ' ' ' ' \ 

As we have seen, the EHVs began their work by involving the 

children they visited^ (n their parent^ presence, in activities in which 

"language was use<HD extend the imagination of.the child". 

The role of lan^ge in thought^ and the role of the £HVs ia 
developing langaage* was a matter for almo:»t continuous discussion 
at the EHVs' meetings. One EHV maintained— and continued to 
maintain-that Jhe er taught language. Another maintained that-^ 
although she was not very bothered if the evaluation did not show an 
improvement in IQ^language was essential in order to recal^ past 
6vents» make plans, anticipate obstacles, think of ways of getting 
round those obstacles, and persuade other people. If was».therefore^ a 
cfntral objective cf the project to lead the parents to encourage their 
children to use language in new ways. It might not affect IQ, but it 
would certainly affect competence. 

Since this range of5>erspectives is likely to be represented in any 
similar prqject^ it may^be helpful to make brief reference to the issuet^ 
which have beet) raised in this^ at times» flerce and acrimonious, 
- internal debate.^ 

Let us flrsUook back -at how ^an MacFadyen saw the situation. 
^'Language is to be used to extend the imaginaUon". He does not 
'appear to be saying dHat language is to be "tai^t^* in the sense in 
which knowledge is taught^ though the fact that teaching seems to be < 
more closely associated in the public mind ivith teaching concepts and 
conveying information than with developing .new ways of thinking, 
feeUng, and^having is. revealing. 

But what of the word imagination? A quotation irpm Spearman is 
hclpfiil: 

^ ^Imagination.*. * . can be interpreted in two wideV different 
^ ways, ( I) the ability to fonn mo^e or less clear and vivid *images\ 
1 The importance of these comes chiefly from the view held by many 
\ psychologists, that'they constitute the essence even of thinking 
I itself.Foranysuchview.however.butiittl^^^upportisafforded...; 
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the formifig of images seems to be just the one abilit}Ntne 
correlations of which with those involving 'g' never JiTany 
circumstances rises appreciably above zero! (2) inventiveness or 
creativeness . . .Analysis, however, would appear to demonstrate 
that no such special creative power exists. All three noegenetic 
processes are generative of new mental content an^ of new 
knowledge; and no other cognitive generation can p ^ssibly be 
attained in any other way whatsoever, not though a Shakespeare, a 
Napoleon, iind a Darwin were rolled into one. That which is 
usually attributed to such a special imaginative or inventive 
operation can.be simply resolved into a correlate— eduction 
combined with mere reproduction. 

From this analytic standpoint, then, we muk predict that all 
creative power— whether or hot it be dubbed imagination-- witl at 
any rate involve ^g\ And such a prior conclusion seems to be 

corroborated by all the experimental evidence''. 

J* ^ 

White later research into creativity reveals that Spearman has 
neglect'^d its crucially important motivational component, and while it 
suggests at the upper end of the IQ range convergent and 
divergent thinking tend to separate out^ what he is saying is that 
imagination is essentially ^^basic intellectual abilit/\ If this is so, 
what Ian MacFadyen is asserting is that he wishes to test the 
hypothesis tliat language usagt mtt develop a child*s fQ. While most 
of the EHV's would initially have accepted that proposition^ most 
would now find it threatening, and not only because they would fear 
that—as the United States* Headstait and Follow-through investi- 
gations have coi^rmed— a tendency of the evaluators to focus onfA/nS 
goat would lead to a dc-emphasis of other goats. 

Itmay helpus to teaseoutsomeof the issues involved in the concept 
of lai^uage development, and the i^l^ of language in intellectual 
development, if we quote extensively from the work of Stallings et at 
(1976), . .. 

Language Skttis 

Language skills encompass mastery ofphonology (the sound system of 
language), syntax (the rules for correct choice and sequencing words), 
and semantics, the latter including both knowledge of \h& meanirigs of 
individual words and comprehension and production of meaningful 
uitcrances. Language development occurs at an extremely rapid rate 
between the ages of two, when muliiword utterance' begin to predominate 
in the child's speech) and approximately foun when complex syntactic 
fomis close to those of the adult can be found in the child's discourse. 

Obviously, language is in part a learned skill; children absorb the 
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language languages spoken in their social environmenti However, 
current linguistic theory (e.^. Chomskyi J 975) holds that all languages 
use ^mJfar underlying rule systems. Moi^ver, the sequence of stages of 
linguistic development and the approximate ^e at^which each stage 
appieais are remarkably unifonn across cultures (Brown, 1:973). The 
f rapidi^ and unifonnity of linguistic development, together with the 
uniyeisality, complexity, and abstractness of linguistic niles« cast doubt 
on |the adequacy of oidinaiy learning processes (e.g. reinforcement, 
modelling) in explaining how the child masters his native tongue. Many 
wo^k^rs in the field ofdevelopmentaJ psycholuiguistics concur, at least in 
somedegree. with Chomsky's daunthat important aspects ofthe capacity 
to acquire language are innate in the human species. (Note that this daim 
hasinothingtodowithgeneticelirectsonuidividual difTerencesintanguag^^ 
ability). Direct neurological evidence has also been brought to be^r in 
support of Chomsky's daim (Lenneberg, 1967). It is dear that language 
learning builds on complex cognitive skills that are present veiy early in 
life^ whether these are innate ordeveloped through experience in infancy 
as , some cognitive-developmental psychologists , believe (e.g., 
Mad^amara, 1972;:Brown, 1973)r . 

- Aspects oflai^uage that can be.afTectisd . . . indude vocabulary, the 
surface details oT syntax and pronunciation that constitute 'standard' 
(middle-class) English, the rai^ ofacquisition ofmore fundamental skills, 
and perhaps the ways in which language is used. These aspects of language 
development can be tested, and they a0c^ct the child's relationship to the 
school. Vocabulary development requires linle comment, but the 
remaining aspects of linguistic devel^^ent raise important issues. 
The surface variations of syntax and pronundation that characterize 
. 'nonstandard* dialects such as black American English are often 
^ interpreted as *bad grammar' by middle-class teachers who do not 
recognize that nonstandard English is as uitncate in rules and as rich in 
communicativn^aweras their own dialects (Labov, 1970).Thus, mastery 
of th? surface details of 'standard' English is a useful skill for the black 
child, who often becomes hidialectica] in order to deal with both his own 
subculture and the doL mant middle-elass culture in the schoQI.To ensure 
that the, child makes progress in mastering 'stalidard' English while 
retaining respect for his own dialect is part of what it means to promote 

lingtiistic development 

There is evidence that the sheer amount of adult linguistic modelling or 
adult-child linguistic interaction is related to various indices of linguistic 
maturity {e.g.i mean length of utterahccSf complexity of verb phrases, 
variety of sentence types) — There is also reason to believe that the rate 
ofacquisition ofgeneral linguistic competence and ofspecific grammatical 
constructions may depend on the type of frequency of linguistic modelling 
and interaction that.the child experiences .... 
(Ther^ is no evidence, however, that the child's ultimate level of 
cpmpetence is necessarily related to rate of acquisition). 
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Another important aspect of language development that may be 
affected . . . is the way in which children use laiiguagc--as a means of 
communication, as a tool for thinking, and as a means of expressing and 
controlling emotions 

As the child reaches the early elementary school years^ language 
becomes a vehicle for manipulating as well as expressing ideas. The 
gj^dual development of thi3 use of language as a tool for thought can be 
observed over the preschool period (Vygotsky, 1 962). Whetherthis use of 
language is acause or a consequence of general cognitive development is a 
controversial point. Pfag^t (e.g.« in PiaBet and Inhelder, 1 969) has^rgued 
that it ispurely aconsequence, that language skills have no casual relation 
to reasoning ability. Vygotsky (1962), Bniner et al (1966), and others 
have argued that acquisition of certain language skills can facilitate 
cognitive development 

A final use oflanguage that may be influenced by the. . .environment is 
verbal expression of emotions. There is evidence that children who can 
express frustration and anger verbally are able to reduce their levels of 
negative afTect and avoid aggressive outbursts (Emmericiif 1966; 
Feshbacht 1969). In this regard, language use is intimately related to self- 
control and to the regulation of aggression, as already discussed. 

Classroom processes likeiy to affect language skills in the fbur domains 
. * .-r-mastery of 'standard' En^ish, rate of acquisition* u)se oflanguage as 
a tool for communication and as a tool for thought, and use oflanguage to 
express and control feelings— may be either formal or informal. Formal 
processes include drill, presenting the child ' ith vctbal reasoning or 
memory tasks, and explicit training in grammar or pronunciation. 
Informal processes inclu(fe language games, stcytelling (by adults or 
children), reading aloud, and, most crucially, verbal interaction between 
caregivers and children 

It is likely that use oflanguage to express thoughtsand clarify problems 
can be facilitated if the caregiver intervenes skillfully in the relevant 
situations, helpingthechitdto discover how his own verbalizations can aid 
him; As for use oflanguage to express, and fhereby control, emotions, the 
socialization literature reviewed earlier suggests that impulse control is 
best achieved through use of inductive discipline techniques that stress 
explicit verbal reasoning and explanation of rules. 

Memory Skills 

^Memory* refers to the^capacity to store information and e^cperience; 
obviously, the capacity to remember is necessary for all learning. Since 
babies exhibit learning (at least in the form of acquisition of conditioned 
responses) in the first weeks of life, it is likely that some primitive type of 
storage capacity is part of man's imate cognitive equipment However, 
the capacity to acquire* store, and retrieve information voluntarily 
requires the development of mnemonic skills that depend on experience; 
this is particularly true of memory for verb il materials and of memory for 
verbal labels attached to objects or pictures. 
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For example, when educated Western adults are confronted withiasks , 
sgpti as memorizing lists of words or memorizing associations between 
pairs of symbols, they typically rehearse the words orpairs repeatedly to 
themselves* Rehearsal transfoims the items to be remembered from 
traastcnt 'shorttenn memory* into more durable Hoiig-tenii memory*. 
(See Addnsoaand Shiffrin^ 1968, forajeview of much relevant evidence 
and a theoretical overview of thisprocess). Pregchool children are unlitcely 
to rehearse verbal materials^ spontaneously, and as a consequence their 
performance on verbal memory tasks is poor. The tendency to rehearse 
and the ability to recall verbal materials or verbal labels for objects and 
pic tures show significant increases with age from the pre-school period 
into the elementary school years (Plavell, Beach, and Chinsky, 1966; 
Flavell, 1970b; Hagen, 1972). "Clearly the mnemonic skills in such 
experimental tasks are useful for some of the learning that occurs, in 
schools and preschools. Memorizing the alphabet or the multiplication 
table, or learning the painng between written letters and their names, are 
but a few examples of school-related rote memory tasks requiring verbal 
rehearsal skills. 

Verbal rehearsal has ^so been irnplicated in learning tasks of, a 
somewhat more conceptual nature. For example, preschool children do' 
poorly on tasks requiring them to discriminate relative siz£S of objects 
(Kuenne, 1964) or to shift flexibly between responses based on size and 
colour of ot^ects (Kendler and Ken^ler, 1961). Kendler (1963) ha^: 
offered evidence that oUer children are able to dis^ver and remembe^^'^^ie 
relevant attributes of objects in part because they name the attnbutesto 
themselves when performing the learning task. 

Verbal rehearsal is not the only school-related mnemonic skill th^t 
children acquire. Oth^, examples of memory strategies employed by 
educate<^ adults include imposition of meaningful structtire on lists of 
items to be remembered (Bousfield^ 1953; TuWingt 1966) and use of 
visualimagery, rhymes, or narratives toconnect lists ofitems(Bowerand 
Bolton, 1969; Bower, 1972). Unschooled, non-Western adults do not 
spontaneously use all of the various mnemonic strategies in the same way 
as do the ir^ educated Western cpunterpaits or children from their own 
cultures who have recei^ed^a Western education (Cole et al 1971). 
Therefore, it can be inferred that some of these strategies are teamed and 
that their acquisition probably depends on discovering their usefuhies's in 
the school or preschool situation. 

Perhaps the most provocative work on memory development in young 
chiklren is that of Piaget and his colleagues (see Piaget and Inhelder, 
1969), Piaget conceives of memory as a process of active reconstruction 
rather than retrieval of static mental reco[d$pf past events. He argues that 
the child's capacity to reconstruct depends on the cognitive operations 
available to him. Thus memory improves with age, not only because the 
child acquires specific task-related strategies such as verbal rehearsal but 
also because his cognitive capacities undergo m^or, qualitative, structural 
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reorganization. The changes in memory skills andi^ognitivc organization 
are especially striking between the preschool and early elementary school 
years (the transition from 'preoperatjonaJ* to 'concrete operational* 
thinking, in Piaget*s term&). Piaget has demonstrated that pre-school 
children can jeconstruct simple scenes (e,g., an arrangement of sticks 
ordered from smallest to largest) more accurately afler a delay of many 
months than after a delayofonly afew days, if they have acquired new, 
relevant cognitive operations (the capacity for "seriation") in the 
meantime. While these experiments present certaio problems of inter- 
pretation, they Jend credence to the view that. memory development in 
young children is pa^ of a broader process of cognitive growth and is not 
merely due to acquisition of specific mnemonic tricky 

Finally, a good deal of recent work on children's memory (e.g., 
Kreutzer, Leonani* and Flavell, 1975) deals with what has been c^IJed 
*metamemory* skills, Sucfy skills include knowing what on^knows or does 
notknpw before one searches one*s memory forthe particular information 
or knowing what kinds cf strategies will help one retrieve infonnation (as 
Qpposed to merely, using such strategies unthinkingly). Research on such 
*metacognitive' skills is in its infancy but promises to be a m^or new area 
of developmental psycho^^ogy, 

Insum,the memory litcratureglvesamplercason to t>eli^c that specific 
mnemonic skills are acquired in response to particular school-related 
tasks. The literature further suggests that memory development may be 
linked to more fundamental changes in cognitive structure with age. While 
the literature clearly demonstrates that preschoolers differ dramatically 
from older children in mnemonic strategies and metamnemonic skills, the 
literature is somewhat less clear in tracing the development of these skills 
' through the preschool period — 
Reasoning Skills and Concept Learning 

In their broadest interpretation, reasoning skills and concept learning 
encompass almost the whole of cognitive devdc^ment. They constitute 
not one outcome variable but a tnassive complex of variables* Reviews of 
research performed before 1970 (Berlyne, 1970; Flavell, 1970a) 
demonstrate the volume and intricacy of theoretical and empirical work in 
the two area?;. To do Justice to the issues relevant to thetwo fiekJs would be 
impossible here; onjy the briefest of summaries can be attempted, ^ 

Thereare two m^or approaches to cognitive development, one derived 
from a European rationalist/structuralist tradition mOst clearly 
exemplified jn the work of Piaget, the second from an American 
behaviourist/empiricist tradition associated with Watson, Hull, Skinner, 
andmanyothers. The latter school views the devclopmentof concepts and 
reasoning abilities as the accumulation of specific experiences; for this 
school, learning consists of appropriate sequences of stimulation, 
response, and reinforeement (In some variants ofthe approach^^modelling 
is also given a role)* The Piagetian tradition views intellectual develop- 
ment as aseries of qualitative changes in intellectual suiicture, teaming is 
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assumed to be intrinsically motivated in children; extrinsic reinforcement 
u^not acondiUon for Us occurrence. Environmental jtimulaUonpwidesa 
necessary input, but it does notalone determine mental structure; mental 
structure is shaped by the mind's activities upon the data of experience. 
Needless to say, these two views are not the only ones possible; many, 
perhaps most^ developmental psychdogists adopt 'hybrid positions, 
drawing on both traditions. 

Cognitive Style Variables 

Whereas cognitive skill variables refer to the child's acquired intellect 
tuat abilities and knowledge, cognitive style variables refer to the manner 
in which the child acqiriresluu>wledge and overcomes c^u^^ . The 
style' variables— reflectivity, task persistence, generation of ideas, 
problem solving, ami curios i^— are iess directly tieitto the school and to 
the middie^class culture embodied' in the school. In fact, prominent 
psychologists havearguedthatsomeofthecharacteristicscapturedbythe 
style variables are pan of every child's basic ntake-up. For example 
White (1959) has postulated that man is endowediiom birth with 
^competence motivation\ a desire to .understand and master the ^viron^ 
ment, whicft is in part reflected in his curiosity, persistence, and problem- 
giving activities. * ^ 
■ ^* 

With Stallings* review of the literature firmly in our minds we may 
return to our examination of the EHVs* work in the language area. 
Those EHVs who encountered children who had language problems 
—whether, those problems were to do.vith phonology, syntax or 
semantics--found themselves unexpectedly impotent If the child's 
programming wa$ somehow defective— for whatever reason— then 
their*formula "talk to the child ^nd encourage him to study^ relation* 
ships" suddenly turned out to be inadequate. 

At a less extreme level, some of the EHVs regarded the teaching of 
the syntax of standard English as Somehow. unethical^ peittaps 
because it, smacks of '^imposing middle^class values'^ Others 
considered it to be important to do this solhat the children concerned 
would be able ''to take advantage of what the school system has to 
pffer''. ■ ' ^ * ■ . 

''Formal'" processes to promote tbe^acquisition of syntax and to 
facilitate the useof language as a tooUorthought'and communication 
were favoured by some. '*Inform4l** processes were used by others, 
^oth appear to have advantages and disadvantages. 

Some of the EHVs made efforts to develop the ability to memorise 
and recall^ though none made use of the rehearsing t^echniques which 
would seem to be indicated by Stallings* review. ' ^\ 

As to promoting reasonir^g and concept leaming^^ some of the EHVs 
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have followed what Stalling^ calls the American Behaviourist model 
—of teaching particular bits of information and associations— and 
others th^^ '^European'* tradition. Clearly both have their advocates. 

ThoseEHV's who have taken the"European" perspective— that it 
is necessary to be able toobservc and think clearly iriorderio ajquire 
language— have, on obcasion, argued that it is necessary to teach 
''cognitive skills'*— like observing, classifying, a.id lookikig for 
relationships. Some have tended to do this with materials they or the 
mothers have chosen— such as jigsa^ys-^^and have .encouraged the 
children to reason about the shape of the piece that is needed, or what 
is implied by lines etc. which are likely to continue on to the missing 
piece. Others have tended toward the view that it is important to allow 
^ the child to define the problem— so that he is '^motivated^'-^-and then 
to encourage him to think and learn iarelatie ^towhateverhehappens - 
to be interested in at the time. Those who have adopted this 
perspective have also been inclined to argue that, by following the 
chikl*s interests, one may encourage him to develop the habit of 
concv'^ntrating for longer periods of time on particular objects^ to 
individuate' specific aspects of his environment from thdr back- 
grounds) and to develop the habit of tolerating the frustrations 
involved in trying to generate new concepts and understanding. 

^'Cognitive Style" variables have also been frequently discussed by 
the Educational Home Visitors— and th^ reached as little consensus 
as did Stallings in h^r review of the literature. One of the problems is, 
of course^ that many of the variables \yhich Stallings refers to as 
**cognitive style*' are not in fact correctly described as cognitive style ^ 
variables^t all. They involv^cognitive activity, but they also involve 
behaviour and' emotions as well. They are complex motivational 
dispositions which involve finely balanced patterns of cognitive, 
affective, and motor activities. Yet, complex as they are, these are.the 
qualities which parents are most likely to influence— wittingly or 
unwittingly. AndthesearethequaUtieswhichtheEHVs may be most 
able to influence. The problem is that, if the author is right (Paven, 
1977), these qualities ^re intimately &ound up with values— about 
influencing which the members of our society are, not without reason, 
extremely ambivalent. ■ . 

In the light of Stallings' review it would seem' th^t there are good 
grounds for the EHVs' feelings of bewilderment Both the meaning of, 
and the roie of, 'language development*', both as a dependent and as 
an independent variable is extremeiy unclear. Future projects may 
well like to give priority to trying to establish some consensus on the 
perspective which was going to be adopted and tested before going 
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into the fieti And even if they do not wish todefine that perspective, 
then they may still like to draw the project staffs attention to the 
enormous variety in viewpoints which is represented within the 

^ literature, ^ 

The EHVs,also stumbled across a number of questions which are 
not raised in Stallings' i^view. One of these is whetho^ Stallings is 
right to assume that the ability to adjust to schools is dependent on 
familiaritywithStandaidEnglish Syntax and Semantics—orwhether 
it is more dependent on such things as willingness to answer teachers* 

'quest]ons(whichoflC&ndifrerfrom most ofthe questions askedby most 
other people in that they are primarily designed to test^ and assess^ the 
person who is questioned by finding out wnether he knows something 
which the questioner already knows^ rather than to find out from him 
something which is of instrumental value to the questlone'r). Where 
children are not familiar with such questions^ the effrct may be to 
discredit the ^questioner in the eyes of the child— for if the teacher ^ 
doesn't know the answer she must be stupid and if she does know the 
answer she must be equally stupid to ask questions to which she 
knows the answer! Once his teacher has been discredited in this way 
tHe child-may not be strongly motivated to pay much attention to hed 
Another set of questbns not particularly highlighted in Stallings' 
review came to light with the publication of Donaldson^s Children's 
Minds {1 9Y8) which challenged many of the EH Vs* assumptionsand, 
inparticular^ their assumption thatlangqage was apre-requisite .to the 
development of reasoning, rather than the reverse. But other fascin- 
ating questions which her book poses have as yet barely surfaced, How 
does one foster "disembedded" thinkirji^whilst avoiding disembedded 
thinking becoming thinking which is borad by a "pedagogic 

' boundary'^ because it is never reality-tested? How doesone teach, or 
facilitate the acquisition of, meta-languages for thinking about such 
things as the structu|:e of language^ disetnbedded thinkfaig itself^ the 
strate^i^ one would use to discover priivciples and how to innovate- 
how to venture successfully intoihe unknown? 

What the EHVs didfeel was that Donaldson's own beliefthat these 
processes were primarily to be fostered by reading to children might 
be ^ little inadequate. And,, as we have already seen» what is read to 
children, the values and behaviour pattems portrayed^ the insighf that 
is given by the material into feelings andcognitive processes in actk>n, 
the feelings and emotions children's parei^ express while reading the 
material to their children, and what children ''read'* and try to make 
sense of themselves, may have many more implications for their 
future development than the mere exposure to words and syntax, 
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The EHVshave also questioned whetlier In promotiiig an interest 
in, and willingness to persist with, intellectual activity, language 
activity is anything like so important as, for example, the behaviour 
and priorities of the mother. The mother's example may include 
evidence of her brooding over problems and struggling to make 
relevantvaiiables explicit, showing an interest in intelfectual activity 
on the part of the child and of others, and using intellectual activity as 
a means of moving herself tov rd her own goals? 

Kit has done nothing else, t project has raised serious questions 
about the role of language in developmerit in the minds'of the 
participating teachers— and, through this report, hopefully in the 
minds ofothers. But, whereas the author wouldmaintain that projects 
of this sort should enable us to move some way t(5ward finswering 
these questions, some of the EHVs have maintained that, if the 
evidence for the view that the sorts of language activitiesin which they 
beMeve is not forthcoming, then one should not be running prQiectsof 
this sort at all. Thus, by leading Ithem to question cherished 
assumptions, the project has, in some cases, led the EHVs to reject a 
strategy which would take them a long way toward obtaining the very 
knoj^ledg^ they need. A moment's reflection reveals that a line of 
thought ^ch as theirs undermines the project in a- much more 
fundamental way than is immediately obvious. It rejects the view that 
one way to seek to solve one's problems is to start trying to do 
something about them and reflect on what one learns by so doing* It 
rejects the view that human beings are expertmentcrs who seek to act 
on their environment in order to develop a cognitive understanding of 
that environment. It asserts that effective action can only be based on 
prior knowledge. It therefore asserts that human beings cannot learn 
for themselves; but have to be taught By deflnltion. therefore^ 
mothers are incompetent, and haver to be lau^t. The mother* 
therefore* cannot provide a model of competent effective behaviour 
for her children to copy. Such a viewpoint therefore, draws attention 
to a possible contradiction within the project which strikes at its very 
heart. Fortunately, the blow may not^ lethal—for we have yet to 
learn how the contradiction is going to be resolved. 

i 
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Almost as soon as they began their wodc, the EHVs found 
themselves trying to influence jthe discipline strategies which parents 
adopted. To begin with this generated a great-deal of unease, but^over 
time^ influencing parents' styles of discipline came to be seen as 
something whici) was Central to the attabiment of their objectives. 
Nevertheless it continued to smack of "imposing middle class 
values", and, therefore^ indoctrinatbn. Some of the EHVs took the 
view that, provided one belie^ved 14 something one was entitled to 
encour^e others to believe in it too. Others sought to make explicit 
the link between discipline strategies and the achievement of the 
project's goals. 

Here our objective is, once more, nottogiveablowby blow account 
of the. development of the project, but to share some of the insights 
which have emerged, so that others can consider them. No claim is 
m^e that the chains of reasoning which are described are necessarily 
correct, or even^that they necessarily correctly reflect the points of 
view of the EHVs who put them forward. They aie simply points of 
yiew which deserve to be discussed. 

One argument advanced for thinking it is important for parents to 
adopt strategies of discipline which rely on reasoning if they are to 
promote the cognitive development of their children is that, if the 
parent reasons with the child, she will come to realise how competent 
he is and, as a result, not feel obliged to restrict his questioning and his 
exploratory, behaviour. As a result, he will get an opportunity to 
^exercise a wider range of his abilities. If all decisbns are made for 
him, he will never gst an opportunity to do this. Still less mW he get an 
opportunity to realise that he can do things competently on his own. 
By encouraging the child to reason aboutthis process the mcfther will 
encourage him to bring to bear relevant pastexperiences^ to anticipate 
what the effects of his actions will be^ to think about the reactions of 
others and put liimSelf in their shoes, to make his own observations 
about how things work, and« if necessary, invent appropriate new 
concepts in the process. 
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By listening to the child the parent will be able to decide what 
information is most relevant to his needs, to discover what the child's 
interests and concerns are, and to encourage him to think about 
relevant issues. As a result of discoverfng what the child's interests 
are, she will be able to create opportunities for him to pursue those 
interests in a highly motivated manner, thereby enabling^him to 
acquire necessary mformation and practise appropriate cognitive 
skills. In the process of doing this Uie parent will more than likely 
discover that the child's complaints are reasonable, and, as a result, 
seek to take action on his behalfin relation to the wider environment- 
including the school environment. 

Whilst reasoning with thechild the motherwill give the child insight 
into her own reasoning process. She'will shar% herown values with the 
child and her understandii^ of the gcyals which ar% important in life . 
and how they are to be achieved In the course of doing this she will 
share with him her u^erstanding of how society operates, and how 
other people react^-includipg the sorts'of reactions ihat she believes 
to be worthy of consideration and those which are worthy of only 
contempt. The cLild will therefore be likely to develop internalised - 
controls geared to the mother's values. JSbe can therefore afford to^ 
encourage him to question and take decisions for himself, knowing 
that he already shares many of her basic viewpoints. Because he has 
devc^loped internalised controls she ddes not need to check up on him: 
he can be left fi;ee to adventure into the unknown and the mother can 
remain confident that he will be able to deal with new situations, as 
they arise, in a reasonable way. 

In reasoning with his parents^ie authorities— the child will learn 
that he can apply cognitive processes to think out what should happen 
and that the authority will listen to the results of his reasoning. In other 
words he will be rewarded for engaging in cognitive activity because 
he will see the effects of his actions payingoff. He will comelo think of 
himself someone who is entitled to have his own opinions and as 
someone who i$ entitled to interact with, and seeSf to influence, adults. 
His strategies for dealing with authority are likely to be open, rather 
than underhand, and this, in the long run, is likely to make it^easier for 
the society in which he lives to respond to new infon;!?ition and new 
understaridii^ The child himself is likely to be open to new ideas 
because he ^^ill not have to referback to authority to find out what to 
think about each new piece of information. 

Parents' views on discipline seem to be closely related to their 
views on respect. Parents who favour harsh discipline tend also to 
stress unquestioning obedience, to de-emphasise inquisitiveness and 
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iJrousnjpss, and to equate the child's respect for his parents with 
deferei^ toward, them. Parents who stress the 
, Srtance of disdpline bv reasoning are more likely to think that 
should e^m^ their children's respect. Tlie connection between 
sudi beliefs and cognitive development is wortfi spelling out. 

A parent who is concerned to earn respect ynll obviously try to 
behave in ways which are deserving of respect. He 'or she, will 
therefore be inclined to behave tn a way which is! above reproach He 
or^she will be more likely to discuss his or her actions, the reasons for 
them, and their long term consequences with the child, these 
coii^ideratiohs may involve the future of the chi d, his family, or the 
socibly in which the family lives. To do this he o r she not only has to 
talk to the child but also to make his or her own values clear, to share 
his orher understanding of human behaviour an(| the workings of the 
fanuly\and society with the child, to share his or her understanding of 
' cause and effect in human b^haviou^r, and to give i he child insist into 
distant causes of immediate behavioui;, whether tliat distance is in the 
future or in the past. . ^ * , 

If parental behaviour is to be seen by the! child as fair and 
considerate the parent must engage the child in k similarly complex 
' set of cognitive activities. or she must also niake clear his or her 
vahie-dileijunas and thereby devefop a tolerance for cognitive. 
amUgyity and complexity^ she must make clear'ithe ways in which 
they canhe resolved, tl^esortsofiiiformation which itis^ippropriate to 
bring to bear to resolve them, the sorts of behaviours which they 
themselves ,value and the reasons (or valuing them^ and the barriers to 
UvinguptQdi^iridealsandthe ways in which, by taking thought, those 
barriers can be overcome. I 

An effort to treat the child with respect is likely to create 
opportunities for the child to talk, to reason {with authority), to 
consider the long tenn consequences of his actijons, and to make 
explicit aiid discuss the vahies, codes, and long tepn considerations 
which should guide his actksns. Not only will these activities lead the 
child to practise con^lex cognitive activities, they will lead him to 
imagine ahd anticipate possible hng term consequences of his actions 
with which he may ^t already be familiar^ to imagine barriers to his 
achieving his goals^ to consider a broad range of possibly conflicting 
consequences and choose between them, to developconfidence in his 
ability^4o handle such ideas, to thiiik of himself as someone who is 
capable of handling such ideas, to think of authority as something 
which is open to reason and ^hichhe is entitled to seek to influence, 
and, above all, if the partntjdoes treat the child with respect and 
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respond to hts arguments, to experience the benefits of sound rational 
argument - ' 

In the course of the sorts of discussions which are implied in such a 
pattern of interaction between paren: and child, the child wit! 
obviously be exposed to an extremely wide range of viewpoints and 
tc^eas. As a res.ult, he is.ljkely to find any further new idea a great deal 
less unfamiliar and fnghtehtng* He will have more pegs on which to 
hang it. He will thereforje^b^ more open to new ideas andjnnovations 
and more likely to explore their relevance to his own behaviour. 

In short, as the EHVs, Brandis and Bernstein (1974), Hess and 
Shipman { 1 965) and others, have recognised^ the mutual respect and 
discipline issue is central 16 the cognitive goals of the project, whilst at 
the same time posingserious value-laden problemsfor those who wish 
to implement it. , ■ 

Yet, despite the apparent logic of this position^ that logic may well 
be wrongs Quite obviously any parent who is to encourage respect and 
discipline basedon reasonlngmusthimselfbe extremely competent at 
cognitive activity. It may well be that many of the parents involvedin 
the programme have moved into their present jobs and environments, 
and come to seek prescriptive moral codes to guide their behaviour, 
precisely because they are less able to rea^fon and cope with complex 
arguments. This hypothesis finds some support in the data collected 
by Raven (1976) who foundthat downwardly mobile pupils, who had, 
presumably, previously been exposed to the child rearing practices 
which, as we will see, are more characteristic of High ratherthan Low 
Socio-Economic Status parents, were more likely to wish to have 
prescriptive codes laid down for them and were more anxious that 
they be firmly enforced. It is therefore of the greatest importance to 
find out whether the patterns of relationship we have hypothesised 
here are borhe out in' practice or whether it is possible for peopje ^ 
change their perceptions, expectations and behaviour in jhis area. 
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TEACHERING VERSUS MOTHERING, . 

^^The overa]] ^im^of the Project is ... to emphasise the unique and 
in^]aceab]econtn1>utionoftheniothertptheeduc^ 
her diirdr^n during the critically important formative period before the 
child b^ins formal schooling".— Ian MacFadven, in a Papir to a 
Seminar on Home. School and Community^ Glasgow University* June 
""1977, ' * , 

Although there^have been several indications thro^ghdut.the 
duratiQn of the project that tt might be important to distinguish 
between teachenngand motherings 'the issue came to a h^ad when a 
Home Visitor^ who had b^n reading over a transcript ofoneof her 
visits, exclaimed '^I was horrift^tt by tml The^ I was being a 
teacher. I was doing all sorts of piings which I would not^3o as a 
mother^*. ^ " - 

Further discussion suggested that the distinction revolved around 
such things as: the use of closed/^tutoriar, questions designed to find 
out )vhether the child knew something which the Home Visitor 
thought the child ought to know, pressure to coVer** ground'* during 
the'' visits, a tendency to push things along, rather than "respond'' to 
the child^^and a focus on knowledge to be conveyed rather than 
encouraging the child's personality to flower and develop. In a 
discussion revolving around tl^e question ofAvh^er it wasp^HS^iAy^to 
follow the child's interests, ^and respond to him^ the ^me Home 
Visitordeplaredthatitwas notpossible for her to respond to achi^d's 
interests duringaHome Visit because shewasonlythereforanhoura . 
week and therefore did not have time to become thoroughly fkmiliar 
with the sorts of things which turned him on. 
. More food for thought was provided on another occasion by a 
Home Visitor who remarked that she felt extrethely uncomfortable if 
she just visited people'fbhou^s and encou^ged the children to play> 
She was, after alt,beinlgpaidby the Loiial Authority to visit the ho uses 
in order tc^ assist in the children's development. Although she 
■recogni2ed the basic irrationality of what she was saying, she 
therefore felt obliged to "teach'' rather than just allow growth to 
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happen. Her sentiments were echoed by the group^^enabler** who said 
thatinherroleasracilitatororcommuflity activities^ she fe!! under an 
obligation to "make things happen** {which she nevertheless tried to 
resist), when what might be best for the mothers concerned might be a 
rather slower, and somewhat diiTercnt^ course. 

A third indication of the growing realisatic the potential 
importance of this issue is cont-iined in the paper which the Home 
Visitors wrote for a Lothlan-Strathclyde Meeting on "Teacher in the 
Year 2000?— Strate^*es for Change in Ecfucation". In that paper the 
Hoipe Visitors particularly stressed the need for a move from 
^^tesching** to "facilitating children's development". 

An Internal Contradiction Within the Project? 

It may be that the Project's terms of reference contain an internal 
contradiction ojr tension. One must^ of course, hasten to add that there 
is nothing wrong with that As phiIosrv«iei^ and leaders throughout 
history have emphasized, such contradictions provide starting points 
for iriany worthwhile developments in thinScing and society. But 
emphasizing the mothers* "unique artd irreplaceable contribution" 
implies that they are to be encouraged to do something which is, by 
detinition^ different from what teachers do in nursery schools. 
However^ the EHVs* professional expertise was in the teaching area, 
not in the mothering area. Nor did they all necessarily agree that the 
mothers* contribution was "unique and irreplaceable", for several 
emphasized the need to get children into nursery schools, particularly 
if the home was "poor**. These reflections suggest that one of our 
social problems may be that parents know only too well what the 
''unique and irreplaceable'* function of schools is, but that there is no 
widespread recognition of what the "unique and itteplaceable** 
function of mothers may be. 

Background Literature ^ 
The tensions of which we have spoken also pervade the backgrounoi 
literature. The fact that some two-thirds of the variance in academic 
achievement between pupils of any one age can be accounted for by 
home background is v^idely cited as ajustification for early childhood 
intervention. Less widely cited are two other facts. Firstly, as 
Moynihan { 1 966) and Coleman ( 1 966) were at pains to point out in 
relation to ^^'*^r work, the lion's share of the variance in school 
^attainmer^ een pupils of different ages is almost entirely a 
Product of the school, not the home. Secon'''^^ if the effect of IQ is 
partialled out before' one assesses the effect of the home, the 
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prc^nion of the variance in school attainment which can be 
attributed to home process variables drops to 5% to 10%. Whilst 
most members of our society would be prepared to agree that it should 
be relatively easy to encourage parents to treat their children in 
difTerent ways, far fewer would be optimistic that it would be 
relatively easy to have a substantial impact on chtldren^s intelligence. 
Confronted with evidence 'of the statistical equivalence of the 
statements: "The lion's share of the variance between pupils of any 
one age in their sctiool attainments can be accounted for by home 
process variables*^ and "The lion^s share of the variance between 
pupils' academic attainments at any one age can be accounted for by 
their tntelirgence^'^ many people would find their faithin the statement 
that research by Peaker (1967); Coleman (1966) and others has 
shown that mothers were their children's most important educators 
severely threatened. 

However^ there is another sense in which it may be tnierthat 
mothers aie their children's most important educators. In this sense 
the focus is not so much cm school performance as the criterion of 
development, but on qualities IQce initiative, self-conftdpnce^ 
adventurousness, and the ability to make use of one's talents and 
abilities. Itisinthis sense that McBeath(l978), for example, sujggests 
that parents axe their children's most important educators. It is/m this 
sense that-both C oleman ( 1 97 2) and Bronfenbrenner ( 1 97 4) suggest 
that parents were in the past their children's most important ecjucators 
and that there is now a gap in the socialisation process. It is in this 
sense that parents vary considerably from one to another in the 
qualities they think it is important for ttieir children to develop and in 
relation to which the processes that are used to foster development 
vary neatly between households, (Further evidence to sup^rt this 
, stateujent will be found in Part III of this Report). Nevertheless, there 
is Qt^idence to suggest that, even in this area, the belief that parents are 
ttiek c|;iildren^s most important educators may be ill* founded- As has 
aheady been mentioned^ the stress which pupils place on developing 
ttiese qualities is at least as much a product of the destinations pupils 
see Ihemselves bound for, as of the backgrounds they d^me {torn. 

The tension which we have suggested i^xists witl^n the present 
Project and in the general background literature is also xo be found 
within specific items in the literature on which the Project Was based 
For example, the extremely influential Plowden Report (1966) on 
primary education contains Gilbert Peaker^s analysis which, as we 
have seen, purports to show that two-thirds of the variance^in school 
performance at any one age is attributable to home background 
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Nevertheless, the educational outcomes with which the Plowden 
Rieport it^ is most concerned are, not academic performance in the 
traditional sbnse at alL but the development of such qualities as 
initiative, the Ability to make one's own observations and team 
without instruct ioh. autonomous learning, and the ability to work with 
others. As Bemsteih has emphasized, the most important shift to be 
discerned within the Plowden Report is from' a single, explicit, 
criterion of performance toward a multiple, implicit, network of 
criteria. The Report is no more able than were the participants in the 
present project to say what those multiple goals might be, how they are 
to be achieved, and how progress toward them ts to be assessed But 
Peaker's work, carried out within the traditional framework (and, as 
we have seen, using the device of an apparently impersonal regression 
equation which stacks the evidence in favour of '^environmentalist'' 
position), is somehow used to lend credibility by association to a very 
different viewpoint, albeit an environmental one. 

It is, perhaps, because of our inability to make these new goals 
explicit that, after the first flush of enthusiasm, there has been 
something of a swing btack toward a concem with a smaller number of 
explicit criteria of school success. Thisswing—andit issomethingour 
own EHVs were very concerned about— was in fact a product of the 
evaluators of educational programmes not being able to measure 
progress toward the wide variety of goals whtch those directly 
concerned with the change felt were most important— often not at a 
fuiiy conscious level Given a definition of science as ^*that which is 
unarguable'' the resulting evaluations presenteda very lopsided—and 
anything bu^ *^objective"— picture which failed to say anything 
significant about the programmes' ability to reach their main goals. 
That this swing may. however, have been somewhat premature is 
suggested by the work of Stalling$( 1974). In a sentence or two, what 
StaJlings shows is that the more classrooms stress traditional goals 
like reading and arithmetic the higher are pupils' reading and 
arithmetic scores. But these same classrooms produce a substantial 
decline in the ability to perceive and think clearly. On the other hand, 
classrooms which are systematically directed toward the goals of 
"'modern" education— the ability to explore, make one's own 
observations, evolve one's own concepts, and find one's own 
information— do in fact produce a substantial increase in the ability to 
perceive and think clearly, (This was measured by a test which had 
nothing in common with the activities which were actually taught). 
Such programmes did however result in a decline— which other, mort? 
limited, studies have also reported— in reading and arithmetic scores. 
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This study thererore provides clear evidence that the multiple gpats 
which parents and teachers can pursue in education are intension, and 
cannot necessarily be assumed to be mutually supportive. 

The Projects Contribution to Making Explicit the Processes which 
are to be used tofocilitate Growth 

The conclusion to which our discussion thus far may be leading us 
is that the notion that the mother has a unique and irreplaceable 
contribution to play in promoting |ier children's development may be 
a source or confusion in two quite different ways. Ifshe can be taught 
byateachertodowhatitis necessary to doto promote schoolsuccess^ 
then hercontribution is neitherunique nor irreplaceable. Furthermore 
]rher(x>ntribution toward achievingother goals canbe made explicit, 
and ir she can be helped to develop mothering skills, then the 
conclusion is again that her contribution is neither unique nor 
irreplaceable, ir goals such as those we have mentioned are made 
explidt, and jfthe procedures \f hich are to be used topursue them are 
made explicit, then it may be possible Tor other people to pursue those 
go^Is with her children. On theother hand, itmay notbe. it may be 
that pursuit orthesegpals is dependent on such a deep-seated p<>' m 
of relationships, extending over such a long riod of time, on 
such intimate knowledge or the child, that it is impossible to conceive 
or any v(ay in which the development of such qualities might be 
fostei^ except in the context ofa ck)se personal relationship. But, ir 
that is the case^ then it seriously calls into question our current 
perceptions or what is desirable in educational institutions. And it 
certainly calls into question the widespread belief that it ts desirable 
Tor children to attend nursery schools. 

In ppint of fact, of <x>urse, neithe r extreme statement is likely to be 
true.. What is mubh more likely to be the case is that we need to 
become clearer about the sorts of quali ties which can best be fostered 
in a parent-child retatk>nship and the sorts of qualities which are best 
fostered ^through fonnal educational processes. These formal 
educatbnal processes may, of (x>urse, look very different from those 
with which we are familiar in most classrooms today. They may 
involve, for example^ on the one hand, community-oriented, project- 
based educational programmes in which parents and children work 
together to solve some of their joint problems with the assistance of 
other members of their communities, and, on the other, educational 
exercises designed to enable the participants to experience particular 
patterns of thinking, feeling and behaving, and try them out in new 
situations which are not so threatening as normal home situations. 
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The Project suggests that the quality of family relationships, the 
ability of the mother to amuse her children and to keep them out of 
mischief, her relationships with a wider network of friends and 
relationships, and her opportunity to work jointly with other equally 
ignorant people in seeking a solution toherproblems are all important 
detenninantsof the effectiveness of any educational process orientated 
toward facilitating growth than "teadun^*\ It also suggests that the 
rote of ''tutorial questions^', in wtuch questions are asked in order to 
discover whether the "learner** knows something which the person 
asking the question akeady knows, deserves to be thoroughly explored - 
Such questions assume that the person who asks the question knows 
what it is important for the learner to know. As stich^ such questions 
reinforce the notion that '^authority knows best what you should be 
doing"*, and, as a result^ tend toward the acceptance of uniform goals 
and treatments. They therefore tend to reinforce the notion that it is 
possible to sove our present social problems through centralised 
analysis and rigid plans and controls. As Emery (1974), and the 
author (1973^ 1978), have shown, such a way of thinking may be 
disfunctional in the situation in which our society finds itself. It might 
(and wc will sec that many of our H SES mothers also advocate this) 
be more appropriate to seek a de-centralised solution in which 
individual members of our society are encouraged to exercise 
discretion in a responsible way, bearing in mtnd their own 
calculations of the long term consequences of particular actions. We 
may therefore conclude, as we began, by suggesting that mothers may 
hav^ much to teach teachers. Discipline strategies and attitudes to 
authority may not only have a great deal to do with cognitive 
development^ but also with the development of other qualities which 
are of critical importance in the future development of our society. 
The title of our next Conference should* perhaps, be **MotheHng in 
the Year 2000?** 
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FACILITATING PERSONAL LEARNING 

Some people, eg Mildwmter^ have seen Educational Home Visiting 
as a Tout^ toward the introduction of a new concept o^ education: a 
— concept of education which is based on people woriung together to , 
solve theirownprd)leins»dndgrowingand developing in theprocess^ 
We ourselves have been anxious tostudy the adequacy of the weekly ^ 
EHVs* meetings as a means of facilitating personal leatning— as a 
means of factUtating people in making their own observations, 
evdving their own constructs and buildtn^uptheirown understanding 
of the problem they are trying to tackle. The Home Visitors too, in 
their paper "Teacher in the Year 2000?— Strategies for Change in 
Education"^ predicted that there would be a^tnove away from the 
teaching of sul^ect content toward the facilitation of personal learning 
by the end of the century. And^ as we have seen, and as we will 
document more friUy later, in their role of "^nend'^ the Home 
Visitors, by working with the mother to help her taclde her own 
problems, have led her to feel more strongly motivated to do 
something about her problems. They have helped her to grow in 
confidence and competence. The question of what the project has to 
say about how to facilitate development is therefore of more than 
personal interest 

When w embarked upon our research we had hoped, from our 
observation of the EHVs* weekly meetings, to be able to say 
something about the sorts of activities dnd structures which facilitated 
personal learning. Unfortunately, we arenotabIetodothis.Altweare 
able to do is draw attention to one or two of the barriers to 
implementing such a sysem of education. 

Wewouldnotwishtogivetheimpression that the weekly meeUngs 
have been unsuccessful On the contrary^ everyone concerned has 
made great strides forward. It is clear that^ if a school, or a group of 
schook, decided to.do something to try to tadde some aspect of the 
current crises in secor lary education, it could, by plunging in, and 
simultaneously setting aside enough time to mull over its activities 
and catch up with developments elsewhere, be virtually certain of. 
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making great inroads into the problem. The struc|ures which the. 
Project has created are, therefore^ gjeneraliseable to other school 
settings, certainly for teachers^ and almost certainly for pupils. 

As we see it, the chief bairien to the effective implementation of 
such a system are, firstly, the deeply ingrained desire to have 
authorities come along and tell one what to think and how to carry i^ut 
one's tasks. Equally deep-seated is the desire for structure. Even 
some of the EHVs who did not wish an authority to come along and 
talk, consistently expressed the view that the meetings should be 
structured tocover a number of previously planned issues^ There was 
some impatience with wandering discussion, and the idea that one 
would, through such discussion, stumble across new insights and 
understandings which no one had previously possessed was an 
anathema to some. The value of generating a better formal under-- 
standing of the processes with which the Home Visitors were tryingto 
grapple as a means of improving their own performance was doubted 
by some. The task of generating a formal understanding was not 
regarded as problematical and It was felt that a formal understanding 
of these processes would not h^lp to improve practice. Linked to the 
desire for authoritative information and structure was the view that 
the group leader should act, not as ^'facilitator", butas someone who 
took sole responsibility for seeing that group members did not speak 
out oftum, for identifying group goals, andfor ensuring that th^ were 
attained- There may therefore be a case for the group to examine its 
own attitudes towards authority and leadership. 

But the most diflicuhtaskfacedby the group was, perhaps, tocome 
to terms with the anxiety generated by not having a clear job 
definition^ by not knowing who was responsible for setting the criteria 
against which th^ir work would be judged, by knowing that other 
people defined the same job in different ways, by knowing that their 
work was being assessed and evaluated, and by not being certain 
whether they owed their priniary al^gianoe to their school base or to 
the central team. In a context like this it may be particularly important 
for those responsible for an action research project to go out of their 
way to provide support for whatever it Is that the Home Visitors at a 
particularpointm time believe tobe important, and to do their best to 
make clear where the limits of personal responsibility and discretion 
lie. It maybe important for them to insist t)iat the achievements cf 
each Home Visitor will be recognised— even though those achieve- 
ments may lie outside the area which was originally thought to be 
important and even though they may lie primarily in the area of 
helping the^igroup to clarify its goals rather than accomplishing 
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something with the families they visit There may be a need to 
recognize the frustrations inherent In doing ajob such as this, and to 
minimize other frustrations— such as bureaucratic niggles over 
expenses. There may be a need to create a mechanism wheteby Home 
Visitors can pair up with ot^er Home Visitors to try to think through a 
problem which is bothering thent There may be a need to take great 
care to ensure that sunici^nt trust is built up between men^bers of the 
group to permit open confrontation between conflicting points of view^ 
so that doubts neither continue to gnaw away at theirinsides nor fail to 
g^t expressed because of the fear of hurting others, or because of the 
fear of recriminations Jn shorty it may be desirablefor the members of 
a group such as this to participate in an induction programme designed 
primarily to make use of trust-building exercises, ego-development 
exercises, exercises designed to help the participants to develop non- 
threatenir^ ways of expressing dUTerences ofopinion^ participative 
leadership, and styles of providir^ support, warmth, and recognition. 
More generally^ these may be important pre-requisites to the general- 
ization of the siyles of learning which have beenadopted Enthis project 
to other educational settings. 

Attention may also be drawn to the parallel between what the 
EHVs were doing in these sessions and wha^ some of them hoped the 
mothers would start to do,in relation to their own problems and the 
cognitive styles they hoped the mothers would be able to help their 
children to develop. To the extent that the EHVs, as individuals or jas 
a member of a group, found it difficuUjo_rnake4hc procedures they 
were using explicit and analyse them explicitly in such a way as to be 
able to improve their performance^ to the extent that they found 
i .mitive intervention more effective thanaction based ongeneralised 
abstract principles, to the extent that they felt themselves to be 
dependent on the teaching of authorities rather than able to generate 
and test abstract principles for themselves, to the extentjhat they did 
not spontaneously search for relevant literature, constructs, and 
resources which would help them to tackle the problem they were 
seeking to tackle, their behaviour paralleled that of the mothers and 
belied, the most basic principles they were trying to teach. 

The role of a ^'facilitator^* in a group such as this may parallel the 
role of the EHVs as facilitators of parent and child growth— whether 
based on a group or an individual basjs— and this in turn may parallel 
facilitation of children's growth by parents or teachers. 
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Our OBJECHVES in this part of our report are to explore the probable and 
possible effects of the Programme^ making use of our understanding of the 
way it is operating, the experiences, hopes and fears expressed by the 
Educational Home Visitors^ the notes made for us on the progress of their 
visits by the EHVs» and , our open<ended interviews with parents^ 
headmasters^ and others. Our aim here is not, and cannot be, to provide 
'*hard^ data .on the effects of the Programme. Rather it is to make^explidt 
whatwemightflnd — withagreaterorlesserdegrceof certainty— if we did in 
fact motmt appropriate studies* In many ways^ it would be more appropriate 
to present this discussion in terms of hypotheses which might be explored^ 
rather than in terms of the **probable effects of the Progranrmie'*. And this 
would indeed have been the most appropriate foim of presentation had the 
eyalu^tionbeenvjewedas an exploratory study whic^ was carried oiitprior to 
niounting a more statistically-based study. However^ despite the fact that the 
budget allocated to it was of the order of magnitude of a budget typically 
allocated to such exploratory studies, it was not set up in this way. The 
research proposal laid down that, amor^ other things^ the evaluation would 
assess ^^what effects, if any, does the .programme have on the social, 
intellectual and emotional development of the children who take part?'' 

Taken at its face value> that statement might be interpreted to mean that 
data would be collected to documentitsimpact. However^ the proposal goes 
on to make clear that it is not to be interpreted in this way: '*The available 
research procedures are very weak. There is little, if any» agreement, as to 
what should be measured, how it should be measured, or hoW th^ results 
should be interpreted**. It goes on to suggest that there is a way round that 
problem. Unfortunately, it does not say what that route is. One can only 
surmise thatitwasintendedtoexaminetheoperationofthe Project in order to 
djscem, in the lightof the available literature, what its effects wrt likely \q 
' be* This conjecture is supported by the fact that considerable stress was 
placed on the need totboroughly review the available literature on the impact 
of similar aaion projects in the UK and abroad But, regardless of what was 
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originally envisaged, it is, in fact, extremely important to set down our 
impression of the effects of the project for, as the quotation from the original 
contract sayst the state of theory building and measurement expert!^ in this 
area is so poor that, even with an extremely I^rge project, making use of 
measures which would take years to devclopt we would be unable to 
document all the processes and effects which it is important to assess. In 
policy evaluation it is mon; important to get a rough fjx on all relevant 
variables than to get an exact measure of any one of them. 

The material to be presented has deliberately been kept separate from the 
material derived from our statistical study. It was, aflerall, derived from an 
independent source. As we wilt seet our statistical material oh the impact of 
the programme wis derived from two small samples who were interviewed 
using different interview schedules. By and Urge* the results support each 
other. The material to be reported in this section of our Report was derived 
from the observations made by McC^it and the present writer. On the whole, 
we agree with each other.an^Ji in general* with one important exception, our 
observations are supported by tt^ statistical data. Thus, small though the 
samples are, and subjective ttiough our own observations necessarily are, our 
main conclusions are based on foui, relatively separate, sets of observations. 
^There is, therefore, every reason to take them seriously. 
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CHAPTER 10 



THE EFFECTS AND PROBABLE EFFECTS OF 
THE PROJECT ON THE CHILDREN INVOLVED 

We may consider the impact of the programme on the children 
under two headings: the direct effects which the Home Visitors are 
likelytohaveoitthe children, and the indirecteffects they are likely to 
nave on them via the mothers. 



Probable Direct l^ects 

'Pere is little doubt that, had we tested the children's intelligence^ 
thei^scores would have gone up. In some cases this would be because 
the EHVs had taught the children the names of Coteurs and shapes, 
how vo do Jigsaw pu2zles, and how to cut out shapes. The items in 
many\intelligence testis measure just such knowledge. The Home 
Visitok also help children to (tevelop the knowl^ge and skills 
rt^asuC]ed in other tests. In other cases the EHVs encourage the 
children diey visit to reason about things which interest them. All 
encouraj^ the children to sit down ^d concentrate for longer periods 
of time> whether on things which the Home Visttors have selected or 
on things\of then* own choice. Such activities are also likely to affect 
test score)^. Thus, because the Home Visitors have given the children 
they visit practice at the tasks which are set in most intelligence tests 
we Would expect that this EHV programme, like most others {see 
Love, 1976; Brown, 1977), would affect IQ test scores.* 

But, despite its undoubted hnpact on such scores, the U3terpretation 
to be placed^pn this finding remains in doubt One question concerns 
the extent to )vhich the abilities that had been fostered would transfer 
to other aspe<^t$ of cognitive functioning. Ourown hypothesis is that 
those Home Visitors who focus mainly on creating an enWronnvent in 
which the chil^ can explore and follow his own interests will be most 
likelyio have most effect on the aUUty to perceive and think clearly in 
relation to tasks which have not been directly practised, and th^t these 
Home Visitors, will have the greatest impact on the children's 
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motivation^ language* development, and long-tenn IQ scores* This 
hypothesis is su[^rted by the previously mentioned work of S tailings 
et at (1974), which shows that the greatest effect on the ability to 
perceive and think clearly, as measured by a test which hadnothingin 
common with the activities which had been taught, was produced by 
open^ exploratory, fohns of teaching. 

While other Home yisitors will also have an impact on such things 
as the ability to name colours and cut along lines we would have 
serious doubts about whether the ability to perfonn such tasks is a 
basis on which future IQ is built* In an untutored situation intelligent 
children may well leam to do these things more quickly than less 
intelligent children^ but improvement in their ability to pcrfoim thes^c 
tasks nltaysti 11 notprovideabasis on w^ich to build the rather difTerent 
abilities which are assessed later in life. Careful study of the 
immediate and long tenn irtipact of these activities is strongly 
indicated 

Another probable effect which virtually all the Home Visitors will 
have will be to help the children to adjust to schools. The children will 
be much more familiar with what to expect of the teacher, and, in 
particular, much more well disposed toward teachers and ^^tutorial** 
questions i^ which teachers ask questions mordertotestthe child and 
find out whether he knows the "right" answer, rather than in order to 
get some information which she hersaif wants. 

Not only do the Home Visitor;; familiarize tlie children^with a 
teacherish style of beha^'iour, they also^rient them toward books. As 
Wells (1978) has shown, reading ability is greatly influenced by the 
provision of opportunities for children to become familiar with the 
rules ofprintandhardly at all by such things as verbal and exploi:atory 
behaviour. While many infants teachers do make an effort to help 
children who suffer from the ^isaavantage o^ not having acquired 
these basic attitudes and orienta^cns to-overcome it, it is more 
difficult for them to do so in a reiatively imposonal group situation 
than in a warm one-to-one situatScn like a Home Visit 

These processes, taken together, undoubtedly have the effect, 
documentedbyUzar{1979),Palm^{1977)andLove(1976)inthe 
States, of markedly reducing the number of children who are allocated 
to remedial classes, held back tor a year, or designated as ''problem** 
children. The children will be less likely to be "in schoor but not 
"with" the classroom curriculum. Tliey will be in classes in which the 
curriculum is ''appropriate to th^ir ag^ and ability*', and therefore get 
higher scci^s on attainment tejts. 

Those Home Visitors who encouraje cluldren to think for 
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themselves about their own problems may, however, lead some of the 
^ ^ children concerned to be more likely to que^stion what goes on at 

, school: As Keddie ( 197 1 ) has shown, one important reason for some 
' children's failure at school is, not their lack of intelligence, but their 
willingness to question what they are told and relate it. to their 
everyday experience and And their teachers*. as^sertioi^s wanting. They 
break the rule — "the pedagogic boundary'*— which asserts that one 
should not reality-test what one told. Thus, in the child's eyes, a 
teacher n\ay n9t only discredit lierself by askingtutorial questions("If 
she doesn*t'know^//rjr> there is no poii^t in paying any attention to 
anything else 'she says!"), but also by not reality-testing her 
assertionstje, for living in an academic ivory tower. A child who has 
been encotlraged by a Home Visitor to make his own observations, 
and think aboutthe things he is dealing with, may,' therefore, be pulled 
in two contradictory directions. On the one hand he may, through this 
early experience, have become well disposed toward, and developed 
a great respect for, teachers. On the other hand, he may well find that 
the teachers he meets in later life 'do not take kindly tp children who 
check outthe statements they make. In aneariier study (Raven, 1975) 
we found that very few secondary school teachers wanted'thelrpupils 
to be sceptical about what they were told! A similar conclusion seem| 
to emerge from the study of nursery school teachers* pripriiies carried, 
out by Taylor, Exon and Hoi ley (1972). We would be most unwilling 
to even hazanJ a guess about the way in which this dilemma will be 
resolved^ In a small project such ^s this so much ^11 depend on the 
^ individual schools the pupils attend and on the particular teachers 
|hey work with. But, if the project were implemented by a large 
number of schools and local authorities and a facilitative style of 
visiting adopted* we would not expect the consequences for the 
childfen's adjustment to school to be entirely positive. 

Attention should, perhaps, be dra>vn to the difference between a 
child who has been encouraged by a teacher to question Uiings he is ^ 
told and one whQ has been encouraged to do so by hi$ parents. The 
latter may be more willing to tolera e the limitations of the teaching 
situation and adjust to the diETering expectations of the home and the 
school, while the fonner will find that he has to adjust tc disopn^ 
tinuitics in teacher behaviour, without the support of the home* . 

It is also almost certain that the Project wilt have an impact on the 
children simpiy by" exposing them to another adult who takes an 
inter(^t in them, and who brings with her a new setof interests, styles 
of interaction* and coricems* The children s mothers are not the only 
people who have commented on this. As 2ajonc (1975, 1976) has 
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observed, children's rate of development early in life seems to be 
influenced by the number of adults with whom they interact But this 
effect, again, wears ofT over time. ^ ' / 

Zajo^ic also draws attention to t robable inq>ort£ince of children 
havinganoi^rtunitytb teach other children. As wejhave seen, some 
of the home Visitors seem to go out of their way to allow the children 
to teach them. These Home Visitors may not merely ^iiave an effect on 
he children's fe<^lings of competence and their confidence that they 
know sotnething^which other people do not know, ihey may actually,, 
through putting the child in the position of a teadher, lead him to 
become a grvsat deal more explicit about what ii is he wishes to 
communicate, and thereby develop analytic skills, and the ability to 
evolve, or And, relevant concepts^ and the necessaiy lir^uistic skills, 
iie may not only be none willing to answer teachers* questions, he 
may be better motivated to do so because he thinks he really is 
teaching his teachers something* (And, of course, if those teachers 
make use of project-based, enquiry-oriented, methods of teaching he 
will be quite right— a fact which again underlines the conclusion thai 
the effects of the projec^t will depend as much on the type of school the 
children ^nter aj on what the EHVs do). / 

A possibly less desirable effect of the Home Visitors is likely to be 
that the children will come to rety still morel.^avilyon {htitteachers' 
assessments of their ability^ The Home Visitors often lead the 
children they visit to do things which are worthy of commendation. As 
arcsutt, they are often more positwe about the children'sabilities than 
are the children*s parents. Now, unforiuitatdy, both Stones and Fend 
have shown (in personal communications) that most teachers give 
Most of their pupils^to understand that they are not particularly 
cojfr^petent. According to Fend, what typically happens is that LSES 
children believe their teachers, rather than their parents, and are 
therefore gradually cooM out of the system. In contrast, the HSES 
children believe their parents (who have themselves got n ..ch better 
self-imageSf^nd are therefore much more confident in their judgment) 
and this overfrides their teachers' negative assessments, leading the 
children to persist in school. What the Home Visitors may have done 
is to lead the children to be^still more dependent on, and trusting of, 
theirteachefV assessments^ and, when these start to be negative, they 
could have a much more devastating effect on the children than would 
otherwise have been the cas^This, of course, is a hypothesis which it 
would be impossible to test without mounting a substantial follow-up 
study. 
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Indirect Slffects on the Children via the Parents 

3y and large the parents thir'' that school success is ak important 
detenninant of their cliildren's future. This position is notonly clear to 
them as individuals, it is also culturally accepted^ and the Home 
Visitors are walking testimonies *o its truth: they carry badges of 
social approval whichmanyoftheparentswouldlike. Asa ult^ttis 
clear from our own interviews that some of the parents st: o do the 
things which the EHVs do— and do so in sufficiently large ^ers 
for it to be reasonably certain that the effect would show up as a 
Significant result in a statistical study. They seem particularly likely to 
take up aspects of the IiHVs' behaviour which are dear, easily 
identifiable and imitable^ and apparently directly relevant to the 
chitd*s later school success. They buy books and read them to their 
childrea They insist that the children sit still, pay attention, and use 
materials in the ways in which the Hoine Visitors used them. They set 
aboutusing^'play" to teach language. (In at ledstone case the parents 
putawaythec|uld*s nursery rhyme books and boughtZ^jf6//irfbo^ 
instead). They ask more ^'tutorial^' questions, designed to fii^d out 
whether theu^, children have learned something which they; the 
parents, think they should have learned^ rather than encourage the 
childrei^ to tell, them things which they do not already know. Ttiey 
make jnore effort to teach their children the names of tilings^ and the 
nam^ of relationships. They stress the iwponanct of knowledge; )o 
knojf the things which adults know is important in itself. In all of these 
ways they wouldbe expected to lead their children to adjust toschooL 
The children will be more likely to know what is expected of them by 
their teachers. They will have been taught the '"hidden" curriculv 

The Home Visitors lead some of the parents to think that school 
success is more important dian they did before and convince them that ^ 
they can do something to ensure that the child succeeds there. The ^ 
parents pick up the idea that schcol success can be bought by hard ; 
work at the tasks set by teachers. It is therefore virtually certain that , 
sonie of the parents will be more likely tr^ insist that thetr children do 
their homework and attend school regi 

Those Home Visitors who place emp. * ')r: using language for 
new purposes— in order to help the childrc.. lieve their own goals 
^h^y well have the effect of leading the parents to take up this . 
tendency to encourage the child to use language for new purposes^ and! 
this, in lum, is Kkely to promote ^chool suctess indirectly by leading , 
th^ child to be able to make his own ohs^. rvations, find his own.' 
infonnation, and learn without instruction. ' 

Most of the Home Visitors will also lead the parents to develcf) 
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more confidence in their children's ability. All go out of their way to 
draw parents' attention to what children can do. For these reasons the 
parents are more likely to expect their children tc do well at school^ 
end therefore to take an interest in how well they are doing in the 
expectation that they will be told something good, rather than 
something bad, about them. They will also be more Ukely to react 
sharply if the children do ao^ do as well as they now expect and 
thereafter take steps to help the child to overcome the problem* ■ 
All of the Home Visitors also lead most of the parents they visit to 
be better able to entertain and amuse their children^ andkeepthem out 
of mischief. The **pla/* activities they introduce are often per(^eived 
as a means of keeping the child interested, and therefore out from 
under their parents' feet As a result of parents' being better able to 
amuse, occupy, and entertain their children, family relationships 
seem to improvei Parents become less likely to think of the time they 
spend with their children as a stressfuf situation in which they are 
forced* against their own inclinations, to spend the time shouting at 
aiid scolding thent In this less strained situation a !east some 
d'^fliiitely develop more respect for their chiMren's abilities. The long 
term effect of this mdy be^that they will expect them to do better at 
school. Ii seems to us that^ r j a result of the visiting, at least some of 
the parents have established a warmer relationship with their 
children andit seems probable that the children concerned will wisli to 
retain this. They can therefore be expected to strive not to let their 
parents down by, for example, allowing themselve* - dc badly at 
school As a result of both having developed agreater respect for their 
children's abilities and having learned that^ if the child is unhappy, 
something can be done about it, the parents are morejikely to believe 
that something is really wrong if their children complain or are 
seriously disruptive. They are therefore niore likely to create a 
situation which is conducive to growth, and can also be predicted to 
react more positively if the child complains about something which is 
wrong at school They would be expectedto bemore likelyto seek the 
reason for the child^s complaints in the environment than in the child 
himself— because they know that it is possible for the child to be 
happ> and behave in a competent way. TheV will have learned ftom 
experience that, when he complains, there is something wrong. And 
they will be more likely to respect the child's, rather than his teacher's, 
account of the reasons for his difficulties once he gets to school 
Having established a less strained relationship with the child^ the 
parents may relatively automatically move on to activities which 
satisfy the developmental needs which come higher Li Maslow's 
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(1954) hierarchy-^ie they may be able to devote more time to self- 
actjjalizadon since they no longer need to devote all their time to 
establishing basic co-existence. They may be able to move on to 
becoming more concer ^d with their own, and their child^s, growth 
and development. 

Most of the Home Visitors have ^sp had an impact on the 
discipline strategies of the parents. By demonstrating! ^d explicitly 
encouraging, discipline based on reasonings they may produce a large 
numbef^^of effecis which we have^ as yet, been unable to observe. 

In th0 first place the child may^ for the first time^ ha: 2 an 
oi^rluni^ to It^^n that the requirements and requests of authorities 
are not arbitrary and capricious, but ba^d on reason. This may 
encourage him to shift from a*tendency to try to learn the rules to 
^ingto'^understandthe reasons for thafn. He i;;iay therefore be more 
likelyto spontaneously study regularities in his environment and seek 
logical^ rather than magicaC explanations of events. 
' Secondly^ a cyclical process may be set up. Because the parent 
cnc^'urages the child to reason^ sh^ may discover how capable he is 
am develop more respect for the products of his reasoning and be 
more willing to do something about the legitimate requests of the 
child This may give tl3e child experience of lojgical reasoning, 
producing effects which he desires, and this may in turn reinforce his 
tendency to reason about the social situations, and communicate the 
products of that reasoning to adults. As Piaget has shown, the child's 
tendency to reason about social situations is one of the stror^gest 
pressures toward the development of abstract thinking. 

But besides encouraging the^child to practise thinking for himseh', 
sharing those thinking processes with others^ and rewarding him for 
reasoning, the parents* move toward discipline by reasonii^ may 
confer other benefits. The child may develop increasing ability to 
guide \ih own behaviour by reference to long term considerations and 
pririciples, rather than the dictates of authority. As a result it may be 
safer for him to adventure and be inquisitive. Adventurousness a|id 
inquisitiveness are dangerous if one has not developed the ability to 
decide for oneself what one should do about situations that have not 
been previously encountered^ and the behaviours for coping with 
which have not been prescribed.^ 

Those Home Visitors who have established a network of social 
contacts for the parents they have visited have^ in effect, as Van der 
Eyk^n (1980) has emphasized, created a sort of safety net enabling 
the mother to get others to help her with her problems. As a result of 
being able to cope with her l>robletrjs more effectively, she can move 
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on from having to spend most of her time gaming aprecarious hold on 
life to the more personally developing activities whicli come higher in 
Maslow's Hierarchy ('954). Sh? can spend more timt attending to 
the child's psychological gj^wth and development, rather than just 
feeding him and kaeping him warm. This social network also operates 
to reduce her loneliness^ thereby reducing depression, enabling her 
to become more vivacious and better able to tackle the problems 
which besj&t herself and iter cluldren. She can devote more of her 
time more flexibly and more developmentally to her children. Her 
whole jife style becomes liginer and nfore gro^/th enhancing. She 
becomes better able to see her own and her child's problems in 
perspective, ^e may also have more energy available \o do some- 
thing about them. The child himself is more likely to be able to devote 
his whole energy to thinking about the task in hand, rather than 
.worryii:g about his parents' problems. 

Those Home Visitors who have moved on to trying to help the 
mothers develop the abilities needed to cope with their loneliness and 
their problems^ rather than just provide a safety net for them, wiU 
probably confer a whole series of othc; benefits on the children 
concerned. As a result of seeing their parents use language to think 
about how to get control over their lives children are likely to learn 
how to do these things themselves. They have agreater opportune to 
share in their parents' efforts to bring to bear relevant past 
experiences, anticipate obstacles that are likely to occur in the future, 
think of ways round them, and share in the joys of success and the 
frustrations involved in making progress They, have a greater 
opportunity to participate in clarifying goal and priorities^ thinking 
through the long term consequences of alternative coiirses of action^ 
and getting hejp from other people. The mother's increasing 
' confidence, ^nd her more positive self-image, is likely to communicate 
itselfto the child. So is the mother's grovvingfeelingthat she hasanght 
to be listened to by those who. ^re responsible to her for^ th$ 
environment in which she lives. 

For many of the parents thi^ is their first opportunity to establish a 
varm relationship with a teacher. It is sometimes their first 
opportunity to learn that many teachers are not the harsh, 
authoritarian^ judgmental figures they took tliem to be. For the first 
time, many of them realise that teachers are human beings^ and can be 
approached on that footing. As a result they will be more likely to 
approach their children's teachers later in Ufe. Those Home Visitors 
who go out of their way to^ stress the parent's right to deal with 
teachers^ and have some say in their children's schooling, may wsll 
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reinforce ttus indirect effect, and those Home Visitors who have 
further established groups of parents designed to have this sort of 
effect may provide a mechanism whereby these desires can be 
translated into action. It is unlikely that the parents will go overboard 
on this because, as we wilt see when we turn to our statistical results, 
many EHVs have conmunicatefl the messs^: ^^es— please come 
andseeus— but we will only convince you that we are alre^y doing 
the right thing". 

From what has been said it k clear that, in one way or another, the 
Home Visitors, - :a the parents^ are very likely to have a marked 
impact on the children's ^ture lives. What is in doubt is whether they 
will have a substantial impact on the children's cognitive deyelopment 
as such. Our own view is that the answerto that question is certainly 
not a foregone conclusion. 

Undesirable Effects 

One cannot expect the effects of any interventioaptogranime to be 
entirely beneficial. This is patticularly likely to be true in this area, 
because the nature and variety of competence is poorly understood, 
the processes which lead to its development are still less well 
understood^ the art of measurement in the area in its infancy, and the 
existingliterature extremely unsatisfactory. Further activity along the 
lines of this intervention programme, associated ,with critical 
evaluation, is one important wajr tn which it would be possible to 
hnprove on this state of affairs. In such a context i^ important to 
draw attention to possibly undesired and undesirable side effects 
which such a programme may have. 

As has just been hinted^ the growth of competence may involve a 
great deal more than what normally goes on in educational institutions 
(Coleman, 1972; Bronfenbrenner, 1974). Most mothering may 
involve a great deal more than much teaching. Mothers may, in 
general, be in a much better position to respond Sensitively to cUld- 
initiated activities* without feeling the pressure of time and the 
constraints of formal educational evaluation, which are felt by many 
teachers. The bond between parent and ctuld may mak^ available to 
then' strategies for reward and punishment which are not usually 
available toteachers-Theymaybebetterable to handle values issues 
directly, because they are less likely to be constrained by ourcultural 
ambivalence about teaching values explicitly and openly in schools. 
They may be able to give their children insights into the way in which 
they think and feeL in ways which would not generally be open to 
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teachers* Encouraging parents to adopt a "teacheritih" style of 
interaction involving closed questions^ tutorial questions, direct 
teaching of concepts and time pressuremay^ therefore, in the end, and 
on>alance,-bc Uiidesirable. 

On the otber hand, perhaps more likely, is the possibility that, in 
^jmany of thefaniilies visited, the mothers are at present neither able to 
behave in such a teacherish manner nor able to behave in the more 
sensitively responsive manner which is characteristic of some parents 
(White, 1976) and which might be more likely to facilitate the 
development of a wide range of personal characteristics. However, 
the probability that this is the case should not be used to brush the 
problem aside* There is a real possibility that, at least some of the 
EHVs, in at least some of their actions, may be encouraging mothers 
to abdicate their parental role rather than encouraging them to play 
thetr unique and irreplaceable part, in promoting the educatiopal 
development of their children. 

While it is temptingto assume that many of the mothers who were 
visited were either unable to do^uch by way of mothering their 
children (because of the environment in which they were placed), or 
did noiknofi? how to do it, that assumption may be altogether too 
c<mirortable* While there is little doiibt that, as far as we couldjudge 
from our own observations, they were not doing the things which 
would be most likely to promote the development of independence of 
thoughtandbehaviour, self-confidence, a questioning scepticism, and 
the ability to learn without instruction, these qualities may not be 
particularly important 'in the enviroi^inents in which the children are 
most likely to live, and the parentsmay be doingjust the right things to 
promote the uevetopment of the dependence, unquestioning 
obedience* and rule-following, conforming, behaviour which, as 
Kohn (1969) has emphasized, may be required in those environ- 
ments. Such a statement witLof course, lead many to protest that we 
seem to be advocating the establishment of a caste society. While 
rejecting that accusation {see Chapter 2) we would like to reiterate 
that we think that the question we have just raised^wbich iS really 
about what children ar? ttrevented from learning if their parents are 
encouraged to adopt Jie activities whichtheEH\\> woddlike themto 
adopt— is of the utmost importance. We h:* c reason to assume 
that children who are not engaged in the activities modelled by the 
EHVs are learning nothing at all. Th3 HHVs are not going into a 
vacuum when they £o mtc *> , nouses. They influence what children 
will learn, not ^ifketker they learn. Given the ecoloWc^' relevance of 
some of the attitudes the EHVs are trying to change there is every 
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reason to suppose that the Scheme may be doing at least some ofthc_ 
children a dts-service.' 

The possible dtsbenefits of this process haye^ of course^ to be set 
against the fact that the Scheme has undoubtedly— and intentionaUy 
—had the effect of leading at least some parents toJ)ecome more 
articulate about what they think schools^hould be doing and able and 
wilUngUisetaboutensuriagthattheydoit.Intheend»tbeparentsmay 
be d)1e t(' transform schools so that they axe more appropriate to what 
they conceive as their ^hildren^s needs. They may be able to get them 
to help their children to develop the qualities they need to transform 
their communities—rather than the qualitiestheync^tosucceedin a 
competitive academic race and to move away from those 
communities. They may be better able to get control over their 
environment in, such a way as to be able to transform it so that it is 
easier to pursue ii\mov?n goals^ rather ttian feel that they will have to 
give up that which they value in order to avoid the disbeneflts of t^t 
way of iS'e, 

There is another, related, way ia which the Project may be doing 
parents an4their childrea a dis-service. The Project will undoubtedly 
ha/e a major impact on the children's subsequent adjustment to 
school, and^ to the extent ttiat acjjustmeat to school is associated with 
school success, on school success itself However, ifit is true that an 
iadividuars life su::ce$s is more dependent on his independence, 
confidence in dealing ynX\i other people and new situations, willing- 
ness to adventure and seek information for himself, and willingness to 
set out into the unknown, confident that he will find a way through the 
maze in front of him, then thebaianpesheetmay be none too positive. 
Such qualities may make for school and life success, and yet they are 
not stressed in the LREHV Scheme. By aicouragjn^. the parents to 
focus Oij schooi success, and failing to encourage them to focus oa 
thesft wider qualities^ the Scheme may, in the long run, make for 

considerable frustration on the part of the children. 

. At an earlier stage, as has already been hinted^ ^he Scheme, while 
making for adjustment toschool, may not have anything like the same 
impact on success at school. Those parents who have been led to 
believe that, by talking to, and reading to^ their children^ they will 
assure themselves of their ch;idren*s success, may be in for a 
disappointment If it is not true, as we suspect it is not tru&» that the 
Scheme has a majcx- impact m children's level of cognitive develop* 
ment, thf!n it may be important to create situations which will enable 
parents to adjust to unfulfilled expectations. Their already deep 
distrust of professionals may otherwise be deepened still fuilher. 
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Referring again to the e.Jsting tiferature, Stallings (1974) in the 
US har shown that, at infant school level, classroom emphasis on 
readingand arithmetic leads to a decline in the ability to perceive and 
think clearly. Some of the Home Visitors undoubtedly lead parents to 
place more emphasis on pre-reading and arithmetical skills, and. this, 
while promoting school success, may well lead to a decline in the 
cognitive ability. . 

Finally, it is'possible to argue that, by le^ing children, to accept 
school, the Home Visitors may have the effect of making still more 
widespread the undesirable effects of schooling to which some 
authors point The children may bt *^ss likely to protest at the 
irrelevance of what they are taught. They may b ^ more likely to accept 
the "pedagogic boundary" and not question w at they are taught 
They may be more likely to blame their fellows tor not doing well at 
school rather than question the institutional structures which force at 
least some people not to do well in the race. They may develop 
negative self-images^ feelings of trained incapacity, and dependence 
on books and authorities^ rather than positive self-images, a feeling 
that they could tackle other things^ and independence in thought and 
behaviour. They may be still more likely to appeal to authority rather 
than take direct action :n relation to their own problems. We will 
return to some of thet^c questions when we come to look at the possible 
long term impact of the EHVs on society. 
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CHAPTER n ■ ' - . 

THE EFFECTS AND PRpB^^iLE EFFECTS 
■ ON THE PARENTS 

We have alieady seen that the Project has bad a constderable 
impact on the parents^ and that it vfWU throMgh.them^ have a 
substantial tmpfict, for better or for worse^.on the cbiiiireii.>The 
mothers have^ more in some places than others^ became more 
confident, outgoing, an4 able to co|>e with their own problems. In 
some cases^the Project has contributed to community activhy 
designoi to Improve the schools for the good of all. There-have.been~ 
many group activities through which the mothers get to know each 
otbo: and participate in doiog something worthrwhile in their 
convmunities^ devebping new skills and more positive self-^unages in 
the process. They have been provided with a network of social 
contacts which, to some extent, can shield tbe^ from the hazards of 
life. They seem to come to feel belter able ^o cope with their own 
problems. 

However, just as the effects on the children were not^entirdy 
beneficial, so some of the dttcis on the mothers may not have been* 
Many of the mothers seemed to develop a great respect for the 
teachers who came to visit them^ and came to think that they^oidd 
never be.able to do with their children what the Home Visitors were 
ab l e to do with t hem^JEhey^elt^they ladced the pn>fessional*s 
understandiing oflhe processes involved. In c^er words they became 
more dependent on the professionals* insights and instructions than 
they were before. They came to think that schools were more effective 
than they had previously believed^ and this in the face of all the 
research evidence which points to the inab!)!^ of schools to hav^ a 
differential impact on chhdrerv who come from homes where the 
mothers do not do the things which the Home Visitors thought it was 
important for them to da In this area, at least, the mpther^s feelings of 
"trained intapacity*^ have increased as a result of the visiting. As we 
have mentioned, this effect may override their increaseid willingness 
, to intervene with the school if their child complains. In some cases the 
effects were more serious still Because of their other problems, some 
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mothers have been unable to do the things which the EHVs led them 
to think they sbo^ld do— and this seems to have accentuated their , 
alr«idy considerable^feelings of guilt at not behig able to do the tilings 
wluch they know they" should be doing with their children. 
- Another, quite different, question has to do witii the possible effects 
ofmemothercomingtofeelthatshe has btenstep by step walked into 
something into which she only later realises that she did not really 
want to be walked* While tmeasy, she may not have been sufficiently ' 
aware of what was going on to call the whole thing off. Besides, as we 
have seen, the Home Visiting programme may have conferred on her 
other benefits which she did value. We do not know whether any 
mothers would have liked the EHVs b have behaved differently and 
whether they felt unable to influence thent But many of the mothers 
did make it clear that they jfegaided the Home Visitors as somehow 
different fran other professionals, including teachers. Such pro- 
fessionals, they often fett, frequently did not understand them, did not 
consult them, did not allow them to^ay what they wanted to say, and 
didnotli^itentothenLTheresentm^ttheyexudedofienseemedtobe 
much stronger than one would assume if one attended only to their 
words. It was not simply that professk>nals did not listen. They were 
frustrated with themselves because they were unable taartirulate 
what they wanted to say. Their7&///i^j were stiongenough— but they 
did nov have the-Iingo, the jai]gon, which would have enabled them to 
verbalise those feelings. Not only did they not have the necessary 
words, there would, they thought, have been no pointin voichig their 
opinions anyway— because the . professionals would not have a 
register which'would enable them to hear that message. And> even if 
they heard it, the structures b which they worked would^revent them 
d<Hnganythingiabout It. The result was seethingangerandfhistration, 
not rational argument 

In this context something which h^^nedhione<tftheEvaluators' 
meetutgs may be important The evaluators asked the EHVs whether 
they felt that one of the reasons why parents who did not take up ti?e 
things the EHVs would have liked them to was that some of the 
parents, held l>asic values which were in conflict with those of the 
Home VisUors. The EHVs' response was that there was no such 
difference in values. Perhaps the explanation of the EHVs' failure to 
notice such differences was that they were, not hearing messages 
which the mothersd^jurt sp<eILout for_them Whatwe;are saymgis, 
'thereforerthaE'the way the Scheme is operating suggests that— 
althou^ we have no evidence of it— the Home Visitors, qjua 
professionals, m'ly have contributed to the mothers' feelings of 
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fhistratiofi and resentment in relation to professionals, Ihhat was so, 
and if that resentment was communicated to their children, one might 
expect to find it expressing itself in anti-social, or delinquent, 
behaviour. Let ttpezU the Home Visitors have encountered ample 
evidence of this aggressiveness, hostility toward, and resentment of, - 
other professionals, arising from the treatment mothers get from them 
andfromthe mothers' inability to influence these professionals froma 
positionof extreme dependence. The Home Visitors themselves have 
on occasion been furious that mothers' wishes have been ignored and 
brushed oaide and that thesOiothers have at the* same time been in a 
position of being utterly dependent on the whims of those 
professionals— which often differed sharply from one professional to 
another. And, the Home Visitors have made clear, theprofessionals 
to whom these comments apply include not only doctors, welfare- 
woricers, health visitors, school psychologists, and physiotherapists^ 
but teachers as well. The possibility that the Scheme itself might be 
generating precisely these feeiings therefore deserves the most carefuil 
investigation— although^ to repeat, we ourselyes have at present no 
evidence at all that it is doing so. 
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THE EFFECTS AND PKOBABLE EFFECTS 
ON THE SCHOOLS 



Given the way the Scheme was set up, with close links between the 
EHVs and the Heads of their scIkkjIs, it was virtually certain that the 
Scheme would have a substantial impact on the Heads of the schools, 
and possibly other teachers. In point of fact there is ample evidence 
that the schools have been affected by the Scheme, although they all 
began at very different starting points. At the most basic levels the 
Home Visitors have conveyed to the He ads of some of the schools, in 
quite unmistakable tenns» the fact that, contrary to what those Heads 

* saidtousinthecourseofdieiready interview$4heparentsdo/i<7/lack 
interest in the education of their children. They may not want their 
cliitdren to develop some of tiK qualities whichmightmakeforschool 
success, and they may not want ^me of the consequences of that 
success, but of the fact that they w^nt their childi^n to passr school 
exaipinationstf they can do so without spilling too much blood, sweat 
and tears» there^s no doubt, and tfiis fact has been relayed in the 
clearest possible terms to the Heads of the schools. In some schools 
the effects have been wider. In some, many members of staff were 
involved in writing a paper "Teacher in the Year 2000?— Strategies 
for Change in Education*' which the EHVs produced for a Lothian- 
Strathclyde meeting. There is nojdoubt that the EHVs had been 
instrumental in implanting some of the ideas which were expressed. 

As a result^ of the Scheme^ virnially all the schpols established 
acttviUes which involved groups' of paients> At one school this 
comprised a Ijbrary^for mothers and children^ At'another it consisted 
of the involvement of parents^ in the actual process of nm:sery 
^educaticn. At another tt Involve]^ a ^hole series of community 

' activities,, Althou^ the germ of all these developments may have 
existed previously* there is no doubt khat the Home Visiting programme 
played a significant role in bringing them into betng> 
Nevertheless* in all cases, it is cljear tl^at the activities which Bave 

^ beerf established for parents ^re primarily designed to encourage 
parents to supportwhat the schools kredoirg, ratherthan to give them 
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any sigjiificant say ^What scHools do> Joyce Watt's data, the Dundee 
EPA study (Watt, 1977), and the general conAisioi; about what is 
meant by **paienfal involvement", would bardljrKad us to expect^^ 
anything else. Nevertheless, some of the Home Visitors have been 
anxious to try to find ways of encoutagin| schoois to be more tunedin 
tjQ the varied of children's needs* As thinking on ways in which this 
could be d9ne develops, it is likely that the Home Visitors will have a 
more su^tantial impact on patterns of formal education. 

At least so4ne of the nursery teachers and nujrsery nurses have been 
markedly influenced by tl^ Home Visitors, and have, in some cases, 
become involved in the Home Visiting itself. At least some of these 
have now moved on to other positic^iis from which it is their declared 
intent tcf implement sometHing of wHSatthey hav^ learned asaresultof 
'beinginvolved in, and with^ the Home Visiting Scheme. 

The Scheme may also have effects on school^ in another way.The 
interventionist, open-ended^ nature of the Scheme Ipd the Advisory 
Committee on the Evaluation to discuss sonie wider tsstles. The 
Advisory Committee very quickly became awVe that the Scheme * 
raised some very general issues about the ediircat(onal system. What 
are we about in education? How are we going to cater more 
adequately for the variety of pupils' needs? How are we gbiiig to bring 
about ^change iiveducafion? What methods are to bemused to facilitate 
the-growth olrpupi!s:.What is the role of differentHypes of parental 
]nv^;\ement?|^ satisfactory is theprofessional basis for educational 
activity? How^^^satisfactoiy are the theories on which ^educational 
activities debased? How are we going to measureoutcomesinsucha 
as to give credit for the genuine t^eopfits and assess the 
disbeQefits? One view was that discussion oTt^ese issues should not 
form pStof the evaluation. However, another view was that, without, 
discussion of these wider issues, the Project was woithless. The- 
evaluatora' view was that^ although, in theory, it would be possible for 
a committee which was not involved in the Scheme to discuss these 
issues, in practice Such a conmiittee would^ much less likely to do^ 
so, the fact of havilng an on-gping Scheme which raised these issues' . 
providing an invaluable stimulus to thoughtr As a result, we have, in 
this RepoTf; attempted to share with others our'arten^t to set down 
some of the issues which many peop!e kept raising in rel^ting^ the 
Scheme. In some ways, the Scheme provides an exelWlarof project- 
based education: do somettiingandso'? what you leamp the process! 

... •* / 
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CHAPTER 13 



THE POSSIBLE AND PROBABLE LONG TERM 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 
OF THE SCHEME 



We tuni now to one of our mdst diflicuU and most delicate tasks. 
Very many people— even before the Scheme began {see Ian 
MacFadyen in Chaper 2)— had expressed doubts about the Scheme's 
moi'ality. Ian MacFadyen hoped that the evaluation^ by mBkingfacts 
available, would help to resolve some of these doubts. We share his 
hopes, and we believe that he-was right. But, although we believe that 
the^questions whicli have been asked are basically factual, these 
questions have to d6 with the long term social effects of the Scheme. 
While it would not, in principle, be difficult to collect the necessary 
information, and while the funds required to do so would be trivial in 
comparison with funds currently being invested in Home Visiting 
Projects^ it is the case that we had to push the minimal resources 
avail^le to this Project to their limit in attempting to come to Xemsi 
with these important issues. We shall be speculating about what the 
effects of the Scheme maybe in the light of the understanding we have 
built up of the operation of the Scheme itself, our own observations 
and interviews whilst working with the Scheme, and ourknovvledge of, 
and assumptions about, other social processes. 

One possible effect of the Lothian Region Educational Home 
Visiting Scheme is that mothering skills may be further de- valued and 
undermined Although, in the end, it may tum out to be the case that 
^^motheringf' skills are no more characteristic of mothers than 
teachers (and that mothers vary as much fh>m one to another as do 
teachers) it may also be that the styles of caretaker behaviour which 
promote tile developmentofdifferentqualitiesinchitdi^nhavenotyet 
been made explicit Certainly, both Bronfenbrenner { 1 974, 1 979) and 
Coleman {1972, i 974) believe that mothering skills are both important 
and neglected. And the demographic data which both produced 
strongly suggest that both mothers and father don't wish to be 
uninvolved in the socialisation of their children. Rather, their 
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withdrawal from such activities seems to be a product of wider social 
changes. Now the Lothian Scheme, despite its avowed aim of 
encouraging the mothers to play their unique and irreplaceable part in 
promoting the educational development of their children may, as ^^e 
have seen, lead some of the mothers concerned tofeetthatthey should 
adopt a more directive ''teaching*' stance rather than a more 
facilitative and responsive '"mothering" stance* that they are less 
adequate at the task than teachers, and that teaching is best done in 
nursery schools. However, as we have seen, mothers may be in a 
better position than teachers to facilitate the development of a much 
wider range of qualities and it may alsobe argued that mothers would 
bt likely to lead their children to develop a much wider range of 
altmative qualities (all of which may be necessairy to our society) 
since they, between them, may include representatives of a much 
wider range of motivatioial dispositions than are represented within 
the teaching profession. Society may, in the long run, be the loser if it 
is deprived of a Wide variety of human con^ >ms and abilities, and 
deprived, in particular, of qualities likeinitiativCf the ability to make 
one's own observations, and confidence in one's ability to turn a risk to 
advantage, w hich it may be easier for mothers than teachers to foster. 

As we saw when we discussed possible undesired and undesirable 
effects on the mothers, the way the Project operates may also lead 
some ofthe parents to feel thatthey arepawns,ratherthan origins, and 
this feeling of beinga pawn may be communicated to their children in 
such a way that their children react in socially deviant ways. How 
much choice dothe parents in fact haveaboutwhether to enter, remain 
jnvolved in, or drop out of the Project? At one level* of course, the 
question is trite: they should clearly throw the Home Visitors out on 
their ears at any time, Bu at another level thequestion is by no means 
so easily dismissed. ^ 

Many parents become involved in the Scheme because they are 
told that it is something new which might possibly benefit their 
children. They remain involved^ not because it helps them to play 
their unique and irreplaceable part in promoting the educational 
developrpentoftheir children, but because they see thattheir children 
enjoy it and look forward to the visas, because it alleviates their own 
feelings of isolation and depression, shows them new ways in which 
they entertain and amuse their children, because the Home 
Visitor occupies their childien so that they can get n with the 
housework, or because it holds out— free— the promise of helping to 
ensure that their children are able to compete effectively in the 
critically important business of schooling. 
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So there are good reasons for admitting the Home Visitors to theii 
homes: once they have admitted the EHV because she corrfers one set 
of genuine benefits or another, they may have less choice about 
whether they take up the values and styles of caretaker-child 
interaction which are modelled by the EHV. The EHV is asuccessfiil, 
prestigeful person who has an articulate values position. The mothers' 
value positions may be much less articulate, and certainly much less 
prestigeful The EHV displays many of the badges of social approval 
which the mothers themselves wouldlike. It is therefore likely thatthe 
mothe'-s will come to believe that, by doingthe things which the EHV 
does, they themselves will be able to acquire these badges. The EHV 
holds out the promise that, by doing the things which she does, the 
mothers will be able to ensure that theirchiidren are successful in the 
scramble for the spoils available in society. 

So the mothers may, in effect, have very jittle choice about whether 
to let the Home Visitor in, and once in about whether to take up the 
things which the Home Visitor advertises. The mothers' values 
position is less articulate, less prestigeful and, possibly, not even 
recognisable as a position by the Educational Home Visitor. Certainly 
none of the Home Vi<;itQrs were aj^le to articulate a legitimate values 
position which differed significantly from their own and which might 
be held by the mothers. {Theyrfirf recognise thatsome mothers valued 
dependence and obedience rUher than an enquiring mind, but thought 
that such a values position was not legitimate and that they should set 
about broadening the mothers' horizons, Indeed, in a sense, somi of 
the EHVs saw this as their very raison d'etre). So any feeling the 
mothers have of being manipulated may remain unexpressed, and, 
possibly, unexpressable — at least in words which would be understood 
by anyone who did not share their feeling? and experiences. And it is 
entirely possible that those feelings of having been hood-winked and 
manipulated may simmer away and find expression in displaced, 
aggressive, anti-social behaviour. 

Whatever the validity of the argument put forward in the last 
paragraph {which relates to this particular scheme) there is nodoubt 
at all that tlie Scheme was set up in the context of a general climate of 
professional opinion which asserted that experts knew better than did 
some mothers about how to bring up children. For many years, the 
problems to be tackled by teachers were thought to be within thechild. 
In due course the **problcm** came to be defined as the chiiu-in-his 
social-context— in his family. One had to tackle the **whole family''. 
And this in turn was widened to include the child-in-his-community. 
Clearly, the implicit assumption here is that professionals know. 
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better than the child, his mother, and his community, what is good Tor 
him and them, A substantial number orproressionals had in Tact come 
to think of themselves as responsible /or their clients* rather than 
responsible to their clients. This process is part of a wider picture in 
which, it is asserted, many members of our society are ignorant, 
uninformed, and lacking in the abilities which are required to tackle 
thei^'own problems. The long tennefTects of suphasqt of perceptions 
and expectations may well be, as Emery (1974) and the author have 
observed elsewhere, to make it increasingly difficult for society to 
adapt to a non-stable environment. They imply that only senior 
members of Government and our bureaucracies can take important 
decisions, andthat the rest must do as they are told and be checked up 
on to ensure th^*they are doiog as they are told. This climate 
occasionally finds expression in this Scheme. One frequently hears 
that the parents do not know how to play with their children or that 
they do not recognise the importance of talking to them and reading 
them books. They must therefore be taught to accept the professional's . 
view-point on these issues. Less frequently one hears that it is 
important to convince the parents that obedience, conformity, 
depf^tidence, and toughness (the ability to stick up foroneselO are not 
really desirable qualities for their ct^Udren to develop. , And one 
occasionally hears that, ^vhere the families arc completely unresponsive 
to the £HV*s message, the only thing th^t can be done is to take the 
child away from thefamily and into nursery school assoon as possible, 
thereby taking the decisions about what should be done with the 
children completely away from the parents. 

This is a one-sided picture, of course, for one also hears, for 
example, that one ofthe primary objectives of the Scheme is to break 
down social barriers so that professionak can realise how competent 
the mothers really are if they are given an opportunity to express their 
competence, or that therealobjec'.iveistogive them more choice about 
thesortofperson their child wil become. Nevertheless, jt is hard to 
avdd the conclusion that the scheme was based on tne beliefthat,inat 
least many ways, the profession :ils involved in it did know more about 
certain aspects of child-rearing than did some ofthe parents. The 
efTect of this, however well-intentioned it may be, is to diminish 
parents* opportunity to build on their own knowledge and take their 
owndecisions. An alternative way oTproceedingmight have ameliorated 
such efTects— for example, by strengthening the elements of the 
Scheme which emphasize the need to create growth-enhancing 
environments in which parents learn to do new things and become 
more willing and able to take explicit decisions which might differ 
from those ofthe EHVs. 
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From thi^ discu:;sion it would seem that there is little doubt that 
both the climate of opinioi) in which the scheme was conceived and 
the framework of beliefs in wiach it has operated are likely to have . 
produced the feelings of anger and resentment which commonly arise 
when one is treated as less than competent^ responsible and intelligent, 
and to have led, firstly, to the dependence and demand for more 
instruction which teaching commonly produces, and» secondly^ to the 
decline of initiative, responsibili^^ and decision-taking ability which 
one so often notices among those who are forced to be dependent on 
welfare services. It therefore seems /?n76a6/e— although we have no 
evidence of it^-that^ despite the good intentions and indeed the acute 
awareness of the problem, which so many of the EHVs have voiced, the 
scheme will, by the way it operates, contribute to the very problems 
which those involved so badly wanted to avoid. Whether it does do 
this^ ]S» therefore, a question which demands serious, and.uiigent, 
investigation. 

The Scheme may also contribute to the growing cynicism aboui 
rational planning in our society. Although this cynicism may 
sometimes be based more on feelings than on explicfi considerations, 
data in Stevens (1960) shows that many schoolchildren state 
explicit, logical^ reasons for being sceptical and cynical about 
statements made by their teachers and headmasters. This scepticism 
strikes at the heart of education* for the statements they question have 
to do with the developmental "benefits" of schooling. The pupils say 
Jiat schools do^not coKribute to growth and development On the 
contrary* they say* they operate only to provide a proportion of the 
pupils with passports to high status jobs. In this context many aiigue 
that it is legitimate to ^e deceitful in order to gain cert^cates, because 
nothing of importance is lost by evading the supposedly educational 
exercises to the satisfactory completion of which the certificates are 
often taken to testify. Nor do they object to hoodwinking examiners by 
pretending to be fan^iliar with things they do not know, because they 
believe that the kn:/ivledge that their teachers tell themis so important 
is not * in fact, in itselT, going to be of any great use to them. As we'wiU 
see later* man} of the parents interviewed in the present study believe 
that schools are much mot^ about gettingjobs than about developing 
talents and abilities. Thus, if EHVs* headmasters, and others talk 
about ^^die educational benefits of the programme" when the real 
benefit lies only in the scheme's ability to confer on some a head start 
in a scramble for qualifications* it may serve to discredit not only the 
Home ^sitors themselves but the legitimacy of any attempt to base 
the management of our socie^ on rational decision^taking instead of 
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the^law.of the jungle or the unfettered workings of a competitive 
market plaw. 

Whateverthe answer to the question of whether theLx)thi*^: Region 
EHV Scheme does tend to foster cynicism about rational planning, 
there is no doubt that the discussion in the last two paragraphs raises 
the question of Kow unverbalised, and often hard to verbalise, feelings 
are to be handled in ^ socialised economy. A market economy, with 
all its warts, does at Kast allow some people to vote w^*h their feet on 
the basis of their feelings without having to go through the time> 
consuming and difHcult process of translating those feelings into 
words, giving them social legitimacy (for they are often unacceptable 
at first), and gettingdecision-takerstodo something about them. How 
are such feelings to be given due vi^eight when someone in authority 
has decided to offer a particular (free) service which, while conferring 
undoubted benefits, has a number of unwanted, undesirable, and hard 
to articulate side efTects? 

This question in turn raises another. We have seen that the Scheme 
was initiated in the context of an assumption that public servants{who 
are, interestingly enough, more often known as ''the authorities*') 
sometimes knew more about what was good for their clients than did 
the clients themselv^ss. We have seen that it was often extremely 
difHcult for the mothers concemeo tc ^trgue with sueh (if not these 
particular) professional public servanis (authorities) because they 
were so dependent on them, because these public servants conferred 
undoubted benefits which they did not wish to have withdrawn, 
because their own viewpoint was less articulate and less culturally 
acceptable than that of the autnorities* because they found it hard to 
put their feelings into words because, by the time they came to put 
these feelings into words a confrontation situation had arisen which 
was accompanied by feelings of answer, and be^aus? the professioncMs 
(and researchers) concerned did not have a register which would have 
enabled them to hear what t"::e mothers were saying cr a brief which 
would allow them to act upon it if tliey did hear. The question which 
arises is whether, instead of, or as well as, setting up the scheme in 
such a way as to tend to lead the mothers, and socie^ as a whole, to 
see the problem in the way in which k was explicitly and implicitly 
defined by professionals, those concerned might have funded an 
''advocate" whose task it would have been to make explicit a count^i- 
viewpoint and ^n alternative solution. What is most interesting about 
thfs suggestion \s that, clearly ess^ential to rational dedsion*taking 
though it is, it tends !c create alam* amoiig administrators (authorities, 
public servants), in this context it is relevant U>note that^f/tir^ to jnake 
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explicit provision to fund someone whose task it is to help those 
involved to formulate a counter viewpoint strikes at the heart of the 
EHV scheme in a very basic way—because it deprives the participants 
of the very opportunity to gain access to any alternative viewpoint 
which is as articulate and well worked out as that of the EHVs. It 
therefore deprives them of the opportunity to make the meaningful 
decisions whic)i are so often said to lie at the heart of the project anjj 
reinforces the trend toward the centralisation of decision-taking in the 
hands of senior public **servants'\ Furthermore, it creates a self- 
fulfilling situation which legitimises such centralisation of decision- 
taking. For, in theabsence of an altemativt; viewpoint, all acitizen can 
do is voteforthepoliovordisplay apathy— not suggest an alternative. 
Ineritably he is cast Jn a rote of be*ng ignorant and lacking in 
understanding* Thus^ by setting up a "research-based" project of this 
sort one mayiinwittin^y contribute to the developmentof a society 
which is divided into the informed and the ignorant, the rul^ 
generators and rule-followers, in which the citizenry is unable to 
exercise decision-taking skills, intiative and responsibility in anything 
other than a negative manner. 

It may be useful to conclude this discussion of the possible long- 
term effects of the scheme by drawing attention to one more of the 
implicit assumptions which seems to nm tiirough much (but by no 
means all} of the thinkbg associated with it. This is that it is impo^nt 
to help parents and children to develop the ability to succeed iA a 
competitive situation. Despite the undoubted ^'realism*^ of this 
viewpoint, the long-term social consequences of reinforcing it may 
not be entirely desirable. One is likely to find that, over time, even 
more children strive to get the better of their fellows by doing well at 
school instead of joining them in order to Improve the community for 
the good of all One is likely to find that one has set working class 
children against each other for, as Hope (A^76} puts it. the effect of 
"enrichment*' programmes in S<xitland can only be to advance one 
subset of ^'deprived" ctuldren at the expense of another subset of tiie 
same children. It will not advance those children at the expense of 
children from other sectors of society. Thus, one is likely to find that 
one has reinforced the already widespread belief that "if the poor are 
poor it is their own fault— because they dki not put in enough effort to 
dowellatschoor\(And it should be noted that the ^'environmentalist** 
orientation of the scheme specifically encourages this belief)* And 
one is likely to find that one has reinforced the myth that if ever>'one 
does better at school, everyone will get jobs. Acceptance of this myth 
inevitably leads to qualification-inflation as it becomes necessary to 
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demand higher and higher qualifications to justify refusing jobs to 
many (Berg, 1971), This in turn leads to the diversion of more and 
more of society's resources into "education'* ard, specifically, into 
Educational Home Visiting prograirimes which hold out the promise 
of increasing some people's chances of success in the scramble for 
qualifications. Nothing could better illustrate the difliculty of 
interpreting what lies behind the demand for a service— expecially 
a free service--particular1y in a socialised economy, and the in^rtance 
of putting in hand thT social research which is needed if we are to 
understand the social processes involved and work toward more 
appropriate provision-. 

Conclusion 

It would appear from what has been said that there are good 
grounds for unease about the long-term social implications of the 
Scheme. How serious these are we cannot tell without further 
research, but it is clear that that research is of the greatest possible 
importance for our society^ both In a short term in relation to this 
Scheme, and, in the longer term, from the point of view of developing 
more effective ways of running our society. However, in raising the 
questions we have raised we do not wish to discredit the Scheme, On 
the contrary^ it is the very existence of the Scheme in the context of an 
evaluationstudy which has led jus to ask these ques^on$. As a stimulus 
to understanding and thought, the Scheme has-been of outstanding 
value* While, therefore, ^t i^ hard to arrive at a conclusion which is 
both succinct and balanced, it is extremely important to attempt to do 
so. Such an attempt might read as follows: while our results fall short — 
of justifyipg introducing Educational Home Visiting Programmes as 
part of routine educational provision, the Lothian Scheme has shown 
itself tr have sueh potential!^ that further action-reseaiv., programmes 
should be carried out with a view to evaluating a wide rangp of 
alternative strategies for tackling the extremely important problems in 
this area and to providing a better understanding of the processes 
involved and a better knowledge of both short and long term 
outcomes. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATISTICAL STUDY; 
SAMPLING, SAMPLE SIZES AND 
STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE ' 

The way in which the statistical study evolved was described-in 
Cliapter 1 . It began as an attempt to develop relevant measures and 
collect background data, andwas only later» underpres^jyu^^^extend 
to involve collecting some data on the impact of the current 
Educational Home Visiting Programme, For this reason the number 
of Home Visited families who were interviewed was relatively small 
This stepwise, evolutionary, rather than planned, growth also in part 
accounts for some of the other limitations of the study. 

One of these is that we &re unable to make use of ab^re-and-aAe'r 
design. As a result, when, in the chapters which follow, we speak of 
"changes" induced by the EHVs, we are in fact inferring such 
changes from differences between the responses of the Home Visited 
mothers and other mothers from the catchment areas of the same 
schools (to which the Home Visitors were attached). As will be 
shown, there is every reasoftto believe that this inference is justified- 
Nevertheless, a before-and-after design would have pennjtted.us to be 
mo;e confident "B^t the differences we will report reflect genuine 
changes, ' * ' 

Why did we not make use of such a design? There are a numberof 
reasons. Firstly, we did not, at the start of the Project, hsgre an 
adequate understanding of the effects wluch it was imporSiit to 
measure. This developed only as we went along*. Secondly, even after 
wehadbecomecleareraboutwhat5/rotiJybemeasured,westinhadto 
develop appropriate measures of these qualities. Thirdly, in many 
cases, the Home Visitors' initial (ink with the families they visited'was 
so fragile that it would have been jeopardised <by the intrusion of a 
researcher asking searching personal questbns. Many of the parents 
would have felt threatened by questions about topics— such as 
discipline strategies-^which, at that point, they would, despite the 
close cohnectbn between cognitive development and such strategies 
, stressed by winters like Hess and Stupman (1965), have thought 
irrelevant to the Project Fourthly, the EHVs and tli^ Heads of the 
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schools all saw the Prqlect in di^erent ways^ and the questions whTcIi 
one Head of EHV bdieved to be pertinent were likely be thought 
irrelevant by another. Questions which the eyaluators^ because of 
their theor)p.tical perspective on the Project, believed to be crucial 
were liable to Be rejected by Home Visitors, teachers and parents 
^ alike. 

So a before-an4-after design was not feasible. But neither, given the 
level of fiindingvand the liniitations of the available evaluation 
instniments, was a design which sought to contrast a control group* 
with an experimental group. After we had developed our intetview 
schedules we did not have time to interview a large enough sample of 
Home Visited mothers, let alone to interview a matched control goup. 
But, again, this was not the only problem: as some of the Home 
Visitors visited ail the familieswho were recommended to them^ there 
was no^pool from which to>draw a matched control group. Even in 
other cases, the ways in which the faioilies were selected were such 
that those chosen for visiting would difTer in many ways from those' 
who were not visited* Fortunately, these very processes, and the 
demographic data we coHected, suggest that the Home Visited group 
were,in many ways, disadyantagedeventn relation to ourLow Socio- 
Econontic Status (LSES) bench-mark group— who lived in the same 
catchment areas of the same schools, Ifone assumes a continuum in 
attitudes from I^ES through to High Socio-Economic Status (HSES) 
parents, then the attitudes of the Home Visited group prior to visiting 
would be expected to have ditfered evenmore irom dicse of our High 

" Socio-Economic Status bench-mark group than did those of our 
LSES group. In point of fact their answers to questions which related 
to the operation of the Project — and only such questions^-usually 
fell between those of the two bench-mark groups, thus strongly 
suggestin^tliattheEHVswererespOnsiblefor the observed differences 

, from the LSES group. 

The way m which the Evaluation Project evolved— -obtaining, 
Uncertainly, and only with difficult, funds for one small accretion 
after another— also accounts for the fact that the number of Home 
Visited parents whio were interviewed was only 4 1 , the fact that it was 
not possible to modify the questionnaires in order to collect data on 
the mothers^ perceptions of the Home Visitors and the benefits of 
visiting^ andth i fact that^ whereas the bench-mark samples had been 
interviewed in the winter ard spring, the Home Visited mothers were 
interviewed in early summer, thus, to a degree, invalidating comparisons 
between the way the Home Visited parents and children and those in 
the two bench-mark groups spent |heir time. 
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Development of the Imerview Schedules 

The study went through three phases; exploratory, pilot, andmain. 
At the end of the exploratory and pilot phases thedata were examined 
anddiscussed,andthe questions reviewed andamended, Attheendof 
the pilot stage an interim report was produced and discussed with a 
riUmber of interested people, inchiding the Home Visitors and 
Advisory Committee on the Evaluation of the Lothian Region 
Educational Home Visiting Scheme, 

Sources of Questions 

The questions which were asked in the structured interviews were 
selected because they were felt to be important in relation to the 
evaluatio^n of the Educational Home Visiting Project, because they 
related to tentative hypotheses which were being formulated in the 
author*s mind about the impact of the Educational Home Visiting 
Project, because the literature which had been reviewed had empha- 
sised their potential relevance, because it was felt that they would 
produce data which was of importance when designiilg educational 
programmes, or because they were of value in seeking to establish the 
relative inq>ortance to be attached to extending Educational Home 
Visiting projects in comparison with other possible types of adult 
et^ucation programme which might make competing demands for.the 
same funds. Thus they were selected as much because it was thought 
that they would produce useful background data as because they 
would be valuable from the pointof view of assessing the impact of the 
Educational Home Visiting programme. As has been explained it 
was» at the time, intended to use the results of this study to develop 
interview schedules tailored to the task of assessing the impact of the 
EHV programme* It was not intended to use them as they stood for 
that purpose. The way in which the questions were selected and 
developed through the exploratory and pilot phases of the enquiry is 
described In Appendix which is available from SCR£, 

In Jiat appendix we also present sonte important results which were 
obtained by using a "Personality linages'* technique in the Pilot 
Phase of the enquiry. We were unfortunately unable to carry this 
section of the interview through into, the Main Study owing to 
pressures of time. ' '' 

^ The Final Intetview Schedules 

' The questions we had developed and piloted were finally boiled 
down to the two interview schedules which are reproduced in special 
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Appendix C, which fsjavailable from SCRB. These enabLd us to 
cover most of thq issues which seemed to be important and to tackle 
^e same research questions using a number of different types of 
question. The two interview schedules, (termed "A" and "B") were 
administered to alternate mothers. ^ 

Sampling^ 

In order that the data collected should be of maximum value as 
background t6 the EHV Project^ it wai> planned from the start that the 
main study should be conducted in the ca chment areas of the schools 
in which the Hoipe Visitors were based. However, in order not toltmit 
the number of parents available for the main survey, the exploratory 
and pilot stages of the study were carried out in housing areas similar 
-tO)^t not including, these areas. In what follows* areas in which 
Educational Home Visiting took place are referred to collectively as 
Low Socio^Economic Status (LSES) areas, although, as we will see, 
they did contain a proportion of High Socio-Economic Status 
families. 

In order that th^ contrast between what different people said would 
dniw our attention to previously unnoticed topics, a sample of parents 
of^hildren of similar age, drawn from contrasting areas of the city, 
were also interviewed. In these areas the families were, on the whole, 
tnore affluent. The houses were larger and owner occupied, and all 
had gardens. These areas are referred tQ as High Socio^Economic 
Status (HSES) areas, although they di"^ contain some low income 
households^ 

It was aitf'cipated that fuller docum^'ntatton of the differences in 
attitudes* behaviours, beliefs and expectations of parents from these 
two xyp^s nf area would yield insights into previously unnoticed 
factors which might be responsible for the differential growth and 
development— and particularly the differential school performance— 
of children who come from th'-se two types of background. This has 
proved to be the case and the 'iSES sample provides an important 
second bench-mark against which to view the data collected from the 
Home Visited sample. . . 

Samples for the Main Study 

To delect our final sample, lists of pre^school children in each of the 
selected areas were made avail^le to us by Lothian Region. From 
each area a completely random' sample was taken, allowing extra 
numbers to compensate for any families who had moved out of the 
area (as a high turnover of tenants was common in some areas), and 
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for deletion of the names of any families which had been, or were 
being, visited by the Educational Home Visitors. 

It had already been decided that we would draw our sample from 
the five ; reas involved in I^thian Region^s Educational Home 
Visiting Scheme. These areas were Craigmillar, Nidfirie, Gorebridge, 
Wester Haites and Broxbum. On certain tables the names of these 
areas have been abbreviated as follows: 



As a contrast to these areas, two other areas were selected, both 
areas of private housing* One was in the Fairtnilehead area of the city, 
andtheotherwasafairly large area on the South West side of the city. 
This we have described as Spylaw. Abbreviations are as follows: 



In each of the seven areas, forty families were visited; half were 
interviewed using the **A" questionnaire, and half with the '*B" 
questionnaire. Therefore, for most questions we have twenty 
responses for each area, anda total of 140 responses to each question, 
though there are exceptionswhichwillbe discussed as they arise. The 
total number of people interviewed was 280. 

Greendykes, Niddrie Mains^ Gorebridge^ Clovenstone and 
Broxbum arc all areas where^ with only the occasional exception^ the 
houses are rented from the local authority, are all similar in 
appearance and are unlikely to have gardens (although families in 
Broxbum and Gorebridge were more likely to have gardens than 
those living in the other areas within the city boundaries). Most are 
flats, many multi-storey. There are high levels of unemployment and 
many families have low incomes. 

These areas are known in the report, from now on, as Low Socio- 
Economic Status areas, abbreviated to LSES areas, or, in tables 
where space is limited, to L. In the other two arear (Faimiilehead and 
Spylaw), where famtlies own their own houses whicn have gardens 
and garages, most fathers, and many mothers, are professionally 
qualified ^»eople with much higher average incomes than those who 
live in our LSES areas. These areas will oe knovm as High Socio- 
Ecojiomic Status areas, abbreviated to HSES areas or H. 



Greendykes (Craigmillar) 
Niddrie Mains (Niddrie) 
Gorebridge 

Clovenstone (Wester Hailes) 
Kiikhill (Broxbum) 



D 
N 
G 
C 
B 



Faimiilehead — F 
Spylaw arei — S 
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The Sample qf Mothers who had had Home Visits 

Each oT the Home Visitors gave us a list of about a dozen parents 
who had been, but were no longer beings visited by them. Originally it 
was envisaged that all oT these would be interviewed However, it 
proved to be more difltcult to contact these mothers than the mothers 
in the background samples, and, in order tocomplete the work in tiipe, 
we had to settle for eight interviews in each area, althougii, before this 
decision was taken, nine people had been interviewed in one area. As 
we again usedboth interview schedules, that gave a sample of twen^ 
on one schedule and t\venty-one on the other. 

Demographic Characteristics of the Samples 

Non-contactrates and demographic characteristics of the samples 
are given in Appendix B. Very few of the families who were contacted 
refused to be interviewed. The following special characteristics have 
to be noted: 

( 1 ) The households in the LSES samples were more likely than those 
in the HSES samples to have larger families: 22% had four or 
more children. 

(2) Mothers in the saijiples from LSES areas were more likely, to 
have someone ^ home during the day to help with the children. 
30% had* These were mainly unemployed husbands or husbands 
working shifts. (Many mothers said that they didn't help very 
much!) 

(3) More mothers in the samples from the LSES areas lived on their 
own, and more were single, widowed, divorced or separated. 
(Indeed we only found one such person in our HSES sample). 

(4) Few of either group appear to have been isolated Most mothers in 
both areas, saw relatives or close friends regolarly, though mothers 
living in LSES areas were five times as likely as tijose living in 
HSES areas to see relatives or friends daily. OiUyjust over one fifth 
of mothers living in HSES areas saw relatives or friends daily. 
Most nearby relatives or tn'^nds were in fact relatives for both 
groups, although friends ne a dose second in the HSES area. 

(5) The majon^ of breadwinners in the samples from HSES areas 
were in the Professionally Qualified and High Administrative 
class, whereas most breadwinners in the samples from LSES 
areas were in the skilled or semi*skilled manual group. For both 
groups, the mothers, on average, had left school earlier than the 
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fathers, and the LSES parents had left school or full time 
education much earlier than the HSES parents. 
(6) The majority of parents in the HSES areas lived on over £70 
per week, whereas the m^ority in the LSES areas lived on less 
than £50, and almost a third on less than £35. 

The Home Visited Mothers 

It will be recalled that families were selected for Home Visiting 
because it was thought that they would "benefit" in son^ way from 
the programme. Inpractice this meant that they were felt to have some 
particular problem or disadvantage. However, itdoes not appear from 
the demographic data that they were seriously dis*advantaged in 
Socio-Economic terms compared withother people living in the areas 
from which they were drawn although, as we will see later (Chapter 
22), it seems from the Quality of Life data we collected that they did 
have more problems with their families and in relation to the wider 
society. 

The only difference visible in the demographic data seems to be 
tb?i, compared with the rest of the LSES group, the Home Visited 
mothers had slightiy less contact with other people outside their 
immediate family. In this respect they are rather more like the HSES 
group. We do of course, know whether the EHV group were still 
more isolated before the Home Visits began, or whether the Home 
Visitors have led them to become more isolated- -like the HSES 
group— in this respect As we shall see later, the Home Visitors do 
seem to have ted them to become more like the HSES group in many 
other ways. 

The families had similar age structures. However, whereas 97% of 
the Home Visited families had children aged three or four {or both)^ 
only 87% of the LSE S bench-mark families had children of this age. 
The LSESgroup contained rathermore families withslightly younger 
children. The LSES group were the most likely to have children at 
every age from ten onwards. 

Because of what is to follow it is most important to emphasise that 
the EHV group was dejtnitely not better o!f than the LSES bench- 
mark group and, because of the way in which the families were 
selected for visiting, could be expected to be more likely to be plagued 
by social problems of one sort or another 

Sample Sizes and Statistical Stgnijicance 

In survey work statistical significance has proved to be something 
of a red herring. This issue is discussed in the note below. 
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Note ^ ^ 

Experience suggests that carefully drawn samples of about thirty 
people give fairly reliable estimates of total population descriptive 
statistics. This reliabili^ increases with the homogeneity of the 
sampled population on demographic variables which ^e predictiveof 
responses. Furthermore, the overall, interpreted pattern of results 
one obtains over several related Items tends to be highly reliable, 
provided there are no serious sampling errors. The proflte of any 
substan^ interpreted differences between sub-populations, each 
composed of thirty or mo"e Individuals, also tends to be reasonably 
stable. Percentage differences of fifieen or more on single items tend 
to be reproduced when larger samples are interviewed^ but, as part of 
an interpreted difference^ smaller differences can be both revealli^ 
and stable. In contrast to such stabili^ of meaningful dilfferences^ 
faiSot structures obtained from groups of less than about 500 are 
highly unstable—ln contrast to the highly stable factor structures 
obtained from larger groups (Raven, Ritchie and Baxter, 1971). 

in the present study, the numbers in each background group exceed 
thirty on all but a few subsidiary questions. Qn single items a 
difference of atxTut 15% and20%isrcquiredfor statistical signTicance 
at the 5% level respectively fbr the HS£S/LSES and LSES/EHV 
comparisons. However^ when presenting the results, we have tended 
to focus on clusters of items rather than On individual Items^ and these 
wereofien drawn not only from different interview schedules, but also 
from questions which made use of differing approaches to obtaining 
similar data. Had the answers obtained by using these different 
approaches b^en contradictory^ it would have been diflicult to arrive 
at a meaningful interpretation of the results. Not only were the same 
research questions approached In different ways on differe^it Interview 
sched*:' ^s, the groups which were compared were, as we shall see^ 
relatively homogeneous with respect to variables which are associated 
with variance in response to the questions we asked. 

The material which follows therefo e deserves io be taken seriously. 
There is no doubt at all that the data base should be improved 
conceptually, methodologically an.l numerically. But the one thing 
we do not need is more "sophistication" (eg significance tesdng) in 
the analyses of this data. What is needed in this area is more data- 
based research. 
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PART IIIB 



THE JMPACT^F THE LOTHIAN REGION 
EDUCATlONAXliOME VISITING- „ 
PROGRAMME 



Hi 



In this Section of our Report we are going to see what can be learned 
about the impact oTthc Lothtan Region Eoucational Home V;sitif>g Scheme 
on parents* attitudes and behaviours by comparing the responses oT our 
sample oTHome Visited parents with the responses orourLSES and HS£S,^ 
bench-mark samples. As will appear, those bench-mark samples give 
evidence of two very difl^em value systems and sets .oT perceptions and 
expectations in relation to child rearing. The responses Trom the Home 
Visited parenU to many or the questions tended to occupy a position 
intermediate between the two. We shall Illuminate these differences from the 
LS£S group's responses by reference to the responses oTthe HS£S ^tmp. In 
doing so we wDl, on the whole, attribute the differences between the LS£S 
and £HV parents' responses to the impact of the Home^ Visitors, This 
inference that the difl^^rences between the two groupjs reflect^an ^ect of the 
Visiting is, of course, a hypothesis rather than a demonstrated fact To the 
cxcnt that thcLS£S bench-mark group was not typical of the £HV grouft , 
prior to visiting (which it was not), and to the extent that the sanv^les vf&e i 
unrepresentative, this inference is uiuustified* 

Attention should, however, be drawn to a number of reasons for believing 
that the i^uIir?&V^6DmiedWr^ due (o the Visiting and not dueio sanv^Jing 
eiTors. Firstly, as we have seen, the Home Visited group was> if anything, 
''worse*' off than th$ LSES group. One would therefore expect the Home 
Visited mothers' responses to be further removed from those of the HSES 
group than were those of tli(£ LSES group. As has been indicated, this is rarely 
the case* Time after time, their responses f^ll between the two groups. 
Secondly^ the EHV groups* answers io.<I"cstipns.about issues which would 
be uniikeiy to be altected by the £HVs are extremely similar k> those of the 
LSES group. Tliepanem of the results JS, on the whole, consistent with the 
hypothesis that the differences which arc reported are a result of the Visiting 
(and we will draw attention to those dilfercnces which do not seem to reflect 
an effect of the Visiting as wc go along). Thirdly, the statistically documented 
''cfTects*' of the scheme, with one imi>ortdnt exception, support the 
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impressions \ve formed in the course ofoiirCM\n interviews vvith parents, the 
changes noted by theEHVs, and th<^bypotheseswcgeneratedb> studying the 
operation of the programme. Fourthly, almost all the LSES/HSES 
differences found in the piiot !>tiidy from interviews with much smaller 
samples of Parents tn different areas of the city are confirmed in the main 
study. The response pattern we are dealing with is generally stabEe and not 
greatly influenced by sampling errors within HSFS and LSES areas. The 
differences we havefotnd betweenoiirLSESandHon:ieVisUed mothers are 
therefore to be due to sampling errors, ^ ^ 

report the differences betweenthe LSES and EHV parents' responses 
without sugge^sting that- the differences were an ^^ct of the programme 
would, therefore, be over-catitious, Biit» equally, we would be failing our 
readers if we did not draw attention to the need to increase the size oif the 
sample of, panicularly, Home Visited mothers, and to relate those responses 
to the style of Visilmg. 

We will look first at the apparent impact of the programme on mothers' 
feelings about their ability to influence their children, the importance they 
attach to developing cenain qualities jn their children and to certain child- 
rearing practices and activities. Nexi we will discuss the impact of the Uome 
Visiting on why mothers conbider certain activities to be important and 
unimportant and on what they think can be done to foster cenain qualities. 
Next again we shall 4iscuss its impact on the qualities parents feci that their 
children learn from them and on what they actually do ^ith their cluklren. 
Since parents' child retiring activities are often influenced by what they vi ill 
expect will happen in (he future, we next discuss the impact of the Home 
Visiting on the problems parents anticipate as their children %rovf older. 
Parents' problems, and their feelings of conficlence and competence to cope 
with them, may have an important impact on the way their children develop. 
Accordingly, the impact of the Hence Visiting programme on these 
perceptions and expectations is discussed before we finally turn to its impact 
on parents* views of their own role in the formal educational system. 

This step-wise presentation of the data will followed by a general 
summary and discussion u which we attempt to tie together data relevant to 
particular themes, but which has boen separated in the stei>wise discussion in 
order to make a rather different set of points. 

Owing to. the cost of printing them, most of the Tables on which the 
discussion whicii follows is based have been omitted from thi« volume. This 
applies to all Tables prefbtcd "A", Appendices containing these Tables, data 
on the demographic characteristics of the samples, lUe quesuenn^ires* and an 
account of the defrelopment and pibtingof the questionnaires ar. a^vailable 
from the Scottish Council for Research in Education, K John Street, 
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CHAPTER 15 



DO PARENTS FEEL THEY CAN HAVE AN 
IMPACT ON THEIR CHILDREN'S DEVELOPMENT? 

Figure 1* shows that most parents feel that it is at least fairly, 
possible to influence the sort of person their child will grow up to be. 
The effect of the Home Visiting has apparently been to increase the 
proporticmofparentsfromLSESbackero 
possible*' to do so, although they are still much less confident about 
this than the HSES group. 

T^ eifect has been greatest in the intellectual area, ^vhich is most 
central to the Home -Visitors* activities. The proportion of parents 
who feel that it is possible to influence the development of their 
children*s intelligence is 81% in the EHV group in comparison with 
45% in the LSES bench-mark group. The proportion of Home Visiied 
parents who believe this even exceeds that found in the HSES group. 
Tbt Visiting also appears to have had a major impact on the 
proportion who feet that it is possible to influence their child*s 
friendliness. While more Home Visited tha^ LSES parents feel that it 
is passible to influence their child*s character^ the proportion who 
think so still does not equal that of the HSES group. The programme 
q[>pears to have had litUe^ if any, impact on the proportion who feel 
thatitis possible to influence their child's interests, values and beliefs. 

In the light of what is to come later it is, perhapsffinportant to 
commenton the fact that^ although/A/; evidence shows that the Home 
Visited parents feel that it is possible, to influence the devebpment of 
these {^ual!ties» it does not necessarily imply that they think that they 
themselves could influence them. Whether they, think that they 
themselves have either the will or the ability to influence their children 
is another question-, to which we will return. 

♦Figures i-a correspond to Tables A1-A3p wht . are avaibbbjrom SCRE in an. 
AppendiK oTTabtes to this Report 
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Kow po^ible do yon think it is to influence tlie 
FIGLTlt 1 ■ sort of person ix>uir child wxll gtiow yp to be? 

10 "ao 30 40 50 GO TO eo tK) 100 



I Very possible- 



2 Fairly possible 



3 very poesible 



4 :ktt at all possible- 



,KEY 




ZERO 
ZERO 

iiiidn 

ZERO 
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THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO CHILDREN'S 
DEVELOPING CERTAIN QUALITIES OF CHARACTER, 
AND TO PARENTS' ENGAGING IN CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 
AND PRACTICES WITH THEIR CHILDREN 

X, ^ 

We^asked parents to mte, oti a S-point scale, how important they 
thought it was to do various things with their children and how 
important it was to them for their children to develop certain qualities. 
The proportion who rated each item^*very important^' is given in 
Figure 3. Since it is difficuk to digest tius Table as a whole, we will 
look at.it in sevej;^! difl^mnt ways. Let us first compare the items 
which were considered most important by the EHV group, the LSE^S 
group, and tl^e HSES group. These are shown in Table 1. 

Attention may first be drawn to the dramatic differences l)etween 
the LSES and the HSES groups. Top priority/or the HSES group is, 
quite clearly, intellectual activity. Only two of their top thirteen items 
do not have directly to do with intellectual activity, and these two 
{"For your child to know how you feel when he does something well'*, 
"Foryoutocncourage him tobeindep^ndent") are at least supportive 
of intellectual activity, 

F6r the LSES group, however, things are vpry different Only three 
of their top thirteen activities have to do with intellectual activity^ and 
even these receive a much lower rating than they do from the HSES 
group. They are much moreinclinedtosay that itisimportanttofoster 
areladoaship jn which their children are dependent on them» and to 
ensure that their children respect proper^ and can stick up for 
themselves. Fostering apprppriate attitudes toward authority figures 
is also a high priori^ for them. 

One of the striking things about this Table is that there are only 
three items which more than 60% of the LSES group rate "very 
important"', compared with twelve for the HSES group. What this is 
saying is that, despite the work which went into the development of the 
questionnaires used in this project, and despite the author^s 
considerable amoi^nt, of previous work in thejvalues arca.{Raven, 
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TABLE I 

TOP PRIORITIES IX CHILO REARING FOR LSES. HSES, ANO EHV PARENTS 
(% rating each item "Very Important") ^ I 





EHV Oddvp 




LSES Group 




' HSES Group 




1 


That your chitdren i>e<id 
you. 


90% 


That your child develops 
rispcct for his parents. 


Sl% 


For your child to be read 
to. 


93% 


2 


For yotir child to bci«ad 
(a 


S5% 


That your children need 
you. J ^, 


75% 


For you to talk to your 
child a lot. 


90% 


3 


For you to asfc him about 
pictures In book^ and 
thJr^ he has seen. 


75% 


For you to teach him to 
respect property. 


63% 


For your child to have 
books at home. 


S8% 


A 


To tc^h your chLT4 to 
fcspeci property. 


75% 


For your child to leani 
to Slick itp for himself. 


55% 


For you to ask him about 
pictutes in books aod 
things he has seen. 


73% 


5 


That your chit4 dcvcrops 
respect for his parents. 


75% 


For your child to be read 
to. 


54% 


To encourage your-chtid 
to be wilt'ng to use books 
to find information for 
himself 


73% 


6^ 


To teach your child to 
thmfc for hicnsctf. 


72% 


For your Child to develop 
the ability to ^rk with 
others. 


53% 


For your child to know 
how you feel when he 
does something well. 


70% 


7 


To encourage your chifd 
to talk to you about what 
he J* doing! 


70% 


For your child to have 
plenty of tu^e to play 
with other children. 


50% 


To encourage your ehild 
to talk to you about what 
he is doine^ 


6S% 


S 


For your child to have 
at home. 


67% 


To talk to your child a 
tot 


50% 


To teach your child to 
think for himself 


6S% 




For you to talk to your 
child a loL 


67% 


For you to a$k him alxKit 
pictures in books and 
things he has seen. 




For you to treat him with 
respect as An individual 
tn his own right* who is 
entitled to pursue his own 
interests and ideas. 


63% 


10 


For your child to be 
given C(lucattonal toy5. 


62% 


To teoc^ your ditld to 
respect figures in 
authority. 


45^% 


For you to encourage him 
to be independent 


60% 


tj 


To encourage youT child 
to ask queftiOflt. 


57% 


For your child to develop 
the abili^ to mix easily 
with others. 


47% 


To encourage your child 
to ask questions. 


60% 


12 


To encourage hun to 
^d rea<l on his own a lot 
when he*s of4er. 


55% 


To teach your child you 
<fon*t get anything you 
want without working for 
It* 


46% 


Thai your child develops 
pespecf for his parents. 


60% 


13 


For you to continue the 
wofltpf the school at 
home. 


55% 


For your child to know 
how you feel when he does 
something well. 


46% 


For you to encourage your 
child to question and seek 
reasons for things he Is 
told. 


5S% 




For yoor child to do wdl 
at5chool« 


55% 












To encourage your child 
to question and seek 
reasons fior things he is 
told. 


55% 












That your child develops 
the 'ability to work with 
Others. 


55% 
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Al Fbr your chilj U> havi; pl«inty of tlnv 
to play wttb otter children. 



AZ For ymr child to be Clven oducattonal 
toys Guch ^ Jlgsaftdi staging btock^^ etc 



^ 

A3 Ibr your child U> be £lvcn i^l toolSr 
such 43 a lurmcr and sacw* 



Etor vw to Epcnd a lot of tico playing 
with your .child* 



A5 Fbr your child to boolts at hoccc* 



A6 Fo cnoourai^ your child to bo willing 
to Ui>o books U> flEKt InfonnxtJon for 



A7 To Uke a ihrrt>.fi4^ >t'iu;' old cblld 
Vtojms4.tr6 and f^lltrlo^. 



i\a To cnoouraes your child to ask 



i& To (oacti jYMur chlld'to road before bo 
glQCS to wLrcjl. 



AW To ooootiroge yoar cnild to be atolv to 
itcttlf' dCTi' ond coftc*?ntf^tc on crte thSng 
at a tlmf* iM^fort' hi' starts scha>l , 



All rbr your <iilld U? ullliRg to study 
iKhat«wr is Fut In frdht of hl^* 



A12 lb pznish your <]iild for hU fjetilim: 
at school « 



A13 For your cliild lo sperid a lot of time 
with hfs pdtrcnts. 



j\H To punish your chlW for bad 
bohjtvioor. 



Alb TO teach yoar ch^f<) that his aotber 
ha.*! a Ufc of her Cfii) a^ «el] and ca/inot 
bo ^.Hh hitnill ihP ttffift. 

A16 For your chlia to spci>J tiinf tn Uxr 
«crTwy of adults '^ho hahdlr^ - 
responsibility 



% juiswrlng "vory iirportant" 

l0 2O3O^0SO6O7Oe090 
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FIOJEE 3 (coot) 



5 onsAerine ♦Very inportant*' 

10 ^ 30 40 50 $0 70 



Al7 for your child to loant to g^^t 

Id authority to do wti^t be ^ants 
tbm ir> dt>. 



AIS ^ you to UlV to your chtld a lot« 



Aio To spend tiro caUclng to your child 
About wh&c bis Interests ar& ^t t»c 
*ants out of tlfc, 



^ Tb t«acb your chUd to thtilk for 



■"SSi -«> teacb your cMW tbat jou dcn*t 
get ajuything you uant without mritlnef 



fi£A no wjach your cbtltl (wt to (» Just 
vAia*.'? ffxxi for hlja but i»t^t'S goo^ for 
everybody. 



To belp your child to tbirik Clearly 
about tthat ttt's tiying to <So, 



For you to help htii cnly occasionally 
*!iti> bolp *!ks really rtccded> 



A2a For you to tr&ftt hln witHl^wTasiir 
Jn<livl<*jftl ill hl3 OMj right who Iseotitlct 
to tmrsuf? htg own Iptcrests am) ideas. 



A£6 Fbr hin to etart thtnktos it Is 
Iirportant to da better than other poopl«^. 



A27 For >«ur chtld to know bow you fc^^i 
vhen be ^loc^ scmethlne u^iL 



^StTtor your child to d&vclopThe al>lltt7 
to othi^ people to ^ things be tt^ti^ 
UifTfl to cia 



^ 6Tur chUd to fftand t^p ror vtat 
lie thinks i& right even though it^imhes 



A30/1 For your child to dowlop ttie 
ability to nax cosily with oth(»rs> 



for your oittld to develop inttiredt^ 
and tastes vhich are quite dlfformt freta 
th<y»(* of other pLvpio. 



80 90 
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l^r your child to ^kvt^lcf a viv\d 



A30/4 Fof yuur cMld to (Jl*w1<v 



A30/5 For your dilld to dewW 



A30/6 Fbr your child to dewlcp 



Bt Fcjr yi?ur child to havc^ «i9|>lc^ tijoo to 
Piny vitb suid suid vat«r. 



^ tor >xiur ehfid to h&vc tho cfiportunity 
u> play en waste sroundp (eg scmpyaids* 
tolidlng ^Ito^. ^ 



- B3 H&t to iterni|>t your child vfwn he is 
playing* 



Fbr your child to be retnA to. 



B5 Ftor jwi to asJt him aiJOiiT inures In 
becfcs and thtn|^ t» has seen. 



B0 lb cooouraee y^our child to ^»oric and 
^ tvtd <» Ms oBfR A lot ho'3 older. 



B7 lb lalu a 3-^ yoar old child to th& 



B& Tb teAch your child to count boforo ho 
{(oea to schools 



BO Ibr yod to oontlnwe Uie wc^rtt of the? 
school at hoDc^ 



BIO Fi}^ Xur child to do veil at school. 
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*1 wisttjrlrvc "v^ry inrortant' 
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ticmi 3 <cont) 



% answ^ng "very IffpOrtAnt'^ 

10 20 35 40 50 60 70 W &0 



BII That your cltildrthn need ycm* 



BIS For ymx- ohlid to ieam to 61^ 
Ms parents vlthobt quest Im, 



For your cihlld to ^ U& parents 
as JutrdMDTkiQK resouroefUl people, 

tJl4 To t^ach your child to rospect figures 
of authorltyr 



Ul$ 7o teodi >our «hll<l to hua^ ttls Pl^ici^ 
and knew flto*a boss* 



BIC Ibw ijtponant i3 T^hat a ditlld teams 
tran his psu^ts to tUs future. 



B17 To enoourt^ ytwT «hild to talK to yoa 
ojbout v^t be la doing. 



BIB llo (alk to your <hild about the sort 
of person jw like and iuinlre. 



10 tcQctt jour ciiild. to be conftctbDt 
with peoplo, sltutttlons and things he 
hasn't tf ^ t before. 

020 To Ccach your ^hkld to bo tbivsting 
and detennlncd to Rot cn. 



B21 lb teach your child to respect 
p^opo^ts^ 



DCS For you to <*i>couraee hid to be 
independent. 



BS3 for ywr cDiia to cra^o nJs outi 
'duclelons and expt^rk'Aco tht* 
consa i uowys for ljlJ>ist>lf , . 

B24 For you to cnoom^^iee yoar child to 
question and seek reasons for things he 
Is told, 

I)uf5 ¥ar year child to valtx^ doing thln^ 
a'ttt*r (Jian he has <kn»e thttn xn the pat( - 
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FICtmE 3 C<^t) 



Fltir your child to devei<JP the *l>illty 



K17 for yw»T child to leain lo svVcK up 
for htci^lf. 



\VM icn>runc <to you think iC is for 
an clown year ol<) to spend no*t of hts 
iwv Cite playing outside fflth h^^ frje.id 



B2&/I tbr >cur child lo tit-^v-Xtvp wspKt 
tor hii; ii^tvnttf 



Kh*' itx^r child (o (lt*\vlc^ .tlx- 
fii>^llnc (hat hi^ isi wJ^^^r^or to othnn* 
141 j,l ivasl ifoxr r*>h^^'Oi}(. 



e£9/ft tor vour chi Id d(*V4'l*V 



Ki£>/fi Flf>r \*jaT chi Id lo di^v^^lcjfi 
dt^t<>rtnlnal*ort 



% jtniwrinfl ^"vory inrnrtant" 
10 20 30 40 SO 6" 



70 80 90 




EHV 



1973, 1975;R^ven,Whelan, Pfretzschner arid Borock, 1976; Raven, 
1977) it is extremely difficult for HSES researchers to formulate 
items which correctly express LSES parents* feelings. This is an 
intriguing problem. On occasion, as one works in this area, on . feels 
that one^s jnformants just don^t have any positive values. But 
somehow one canH accept that conclusion. Perhaps the problem has 
more to do with ourinabilttytohear*whatourfellowhuman beings are 
saying. Evidence to support this conjecture has emerged in this 
survey--for the author^s colleagues have cross-questioned him at 
length about what on earth LSES parents can mean when they say 
that they think it is very important for their children to neerffhem. The 
result has been to discredit the item and to make the author wish he 
had never asked the question— despite the fact that three-quarters of 
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theLSES san.ple think it is'^very important". This mechanism may 
well explain why we know so little about LSES parents' values. And» 
as we shall see later, that may explain why it is that LSES parents 
oft^n do not seem to engage in activities which would give their 
children insight into the components of competent behaviour, for they 
may well display thdr competence only in relation to goals the 
legitimacy— or even existence— of which we are not prepared to 
. admit. 

On turning to the Home Visited group, it is clear that their top 
priority, like that of the LSES &oup, is for dependence rather than 

^ independence in their children. Their top thirteen items (which had to 
be extended to fifteen to allow for ties in the thirteenth place) do, 
however, include more intellectual activities. They include more 
references to the child's doing intellectual things for himself: thinking 
for himself, talking to parents^ about what he is doing, and asking 
questions, None of these things is among the top thirteen items for the 
LSES bench-mark group. Nevertheless, although the proportions 
who think that these intellectual activities are important is higher in 
theEHV than in the LSES group, the proportion who think it is very 
important for'their children to learn to respect property is no lower. 
Indeed^ the proportion who say that this is very important is a(^ually 
higher The proportion saying that jt is very important f^ their 
children to learn to speak up for themselves is, however, noticeably . 
lower for theEHV group. The proportion who said it is very important 
for their children to learn to respect flgures in authority is not as low as 
that in the HSES group, but this i\^m is not among their top thirteen 
priorities. Educational toys is a newcomer to the list, not beingamong 
th? top items of either the HSES or LSES group. Finally it may be 
observed that, whatever else the Home Visitors may have done, they 
appear to have raised the mothers' consciousness of a number of 
issues, for many more of the items are rated '*very important" by the 

^ EHV than by the LSES mothers. 

If we look at Figu^ 3, we see that it would ba dif{icult to arigue that 
the Home Visitors have had a particularly great effect on any one 
belief or expectation. Rather it seems that they have had a major 
impact on a whole series of inter- related beliefs. They appear to have 
led the Home Visited mothers to be more likely to believe that it ts 
important for their child to spend a lot of time with his parents, taiicto 
his parents about what he is doing, have books in th^'home, have 
educational toys, question and seek reasons for things^h^ is ^old, play 
with sand and water, 'develop inver>tiveness, inquisltiveness. and 
interest and tastes which are different from thoseof others, anddowell 
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at school* They have led them to be ir-cre likely to believe that they- 
themselves should read to their chiM» as^ him questions about books 
and things he has seen» teach him to think for himself, talk to him a lot, 
encourage him to ask questk)ns» continue the work of the school in the 
home, help him to think clearly about what he is trying to dc» and take 
him to public libraries. 

Attention rnay now be drawn to a number of items on which the 
Home Visited mothers* re^nses difTer from those of the^HSES 
groupalthoujhtheLSESgroup^sresponsesdonotdoso. Thisapp'ies 
to the importance attached to children leading and studying on their 
own when they are older^ to the parents continuing the work of the 
school in the home, and to the child doing well at school. 

There are a number of items for which the EHV group's responses 
do not difTer from those of the LSES group, although the activities 
they deal with may be important from the point of view ofpromoting 
the development of the children. The Home Visitors have apparently 
had no Impact on the importance the parents attach to encouraging 
their child to be independent, to use books to find information fpr 
himself^ to settle down andconcehtrate^ to the child^s being confident 
witti people and situations he has not met before^ or to letting the child 
know how one feels when h& does something well. They also appear to 
have had relatively little impact on the parents' views on whether it is 
important to treat the chiljj with respect, as an individual in his own 
right who is entitled to have interests and ideas of his own. The 
absence of difTerences on these items» which ask about behaviours 
which may well be crucial to the development of autonomous 
learning— by which we mean the ability to make one*s own observa- 
tions and learn without instruction— is striking. 

Finally^ there are a nupiber of ways in which the Home Visitors' 
activities may well have been counter-productive. The most striking 
of these is that the Home Visited mothers are actually less likely to 
feel that what the child learns fmm his parents is important to his 
future than are the mothers in the LSES bench-mark sample{Figuie 3, 
item Bl6). Whereas the Home Visitors set out to convince them 
that their role in bringing up their children is of crucial importance, it 
may well be that, temporarily or permanently, they have actually 
made them feel less pxiequate than previously to introduce their 
children to^aU the things to whtcntheynow fed they ought to introd 
them. They are also slightly moreJikely to say that it is very important 
to punish the child for bad behaviour. " 

At the other end of the scale, the prqrortion of parents who feel that^ 
they should not punish their children for failure at school and the 
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Proportion who feel that a child should not leam to obey his parents 
without question is markedly higher in the EHY than LSES group, 
and the proportion who say tha; he should not be given real tools such 
as hammers and saws is lower (Figure 3 and Table A4). 

Discussion 

One possible interpretation of the results so far4)resentedis that the 
^ Home Visitors have had a marked impact on the importance attached 
to school-related activities. They have, however, left unchanged the 
"^impoftance attached to a number of activities which would make for 
" autonomous learning on the part of the child These activities may be 
ofparticular importance from the pointofviewoTenablingthecbLld to 
develop confidence in his ability to cope with new situations and new 
people. The relatively small difference in the proportion of EHV and 
LSES mothers who sny it is very important to treat thi\ child with 
respect, as an individual in his owi} right who is entitled to pursue his 
own interests and ideas^ may be of particular significance. Unless 
parents c* ^ this they may fail to recognise the abilities their children 
actually possess and^ a s a result, fail to create situations in which these 
abilities catfbe exercised and developed. They may well not expect 
thechildtoreason since they may nothaveevidencethatheisc^a6/e 
of reasoning. They may be prescriptive and directive. The child may 
be deprivedof many opportunities to reason £tnd express himself If 
I the results of whatever reasoning he does do ^e ignored bsimay not 
' come to thuiit of reasoning and intellectual activity as a means of 
I solvinghisproblems.Hemaynotfmdthatheis able to attainhis goals 
' inthisvt^yandhistendencytoreason may notbe reinforced Instead^ 
the development of his self*confidence and his feelings of worth— his 
right to have opinions and ideas of his own and his beliefs about his 
^right to be listened to— may be stunted. With such a* negative self- 
image — as someone who has little to contribute, no right to ideas, and 
no right to be listened to— and a lack of experience of intellectual 
activity and reasoning producing effects which he wants, it is unlikely 
that he will be strongly motjVated toward ititeilecttial activity. 

In such a context it may be particularly important to note that the 
I mothers' own feelings of worth— of having sometfiing important to 
contribute to the development of their child— appear to have actually 
gonedown,andweshaUseelaterthatthistentativeindicationthatthis 
I might have happened is supported by other data. This fading may, 
however, be more hopeful than tt seems. It is commonexpertence that, 
I as one plut^ges into something important, something which one feels 
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that one shctild and can doi one feels inadequate; one feels that one 
will never be able to doii as we II as the **experts'\ There is no doubt at 
ai! that the Home Visited parents now feel that there are many more 
important things that they should be doing with their Ci^iildren: their 
perception of their role in educating their children has, in some 
impbrtant sense* greatly expanded. If they have not yet learned to 
cope easily with this newrole it would not be suiprisingjfthey felt that 
they were less competent dt it. But^ if that is the explanation of our 
results* it may indicate a need for further support, possibly through 
continued Home Visiting, until they master their new role. 
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WHY ARE CERTAIN ACTIVITIES BELIEVED 
TO BE IMPORTANT OR UNIMPORTANT? 

WehowexaminetheapparentimpactoftheHoine Visitorsonthe 
reasons parents give for thinking that certain activities are important 
or unimportant 

Parents were asked open-ended questions about why they thought 
it was in:q>ortant, or junimportant, to ask the child questions about 
pictures in bocrfts and things he liad seen. Table A5 s'"ows that the 
Home visitors have probably had a m^or impact on the mothers they 
visited by making them less likely than other LSES mothers to say 
that this IS a means of teaching the child and encouraging him to 
recognise things around him. The proportion who give answ^ers of this 
sort is well below even that of the HSES group. In contrast^ they 
appear to have led the parents more frequently to give answers which 
fall into the categoryoftiyingtp find out what the child is learning and 
find out whethjcr he is paying attention (thi< category includes all 
mentions of tutorial questions designed to find out if the. child has . 
picked up thTngs or he ought to have learned). It should be noted that 
the LSESgroup is more likely than the HSES^up to think that the 
function of questions is to test the child^s understanding in this w^ 
and that it therefore looks as if oneof the effects the Visitors have is, in 
this instance, to lead the mothers to mo^^ away from^ rather than 
towardfthe HSbS group. Theproportion who give answers which fall 
into the category of encouraging the child to understand, find out, and 
take an interest in things is slightiy higher in the EHV than LSES 
group. This type of answer is much more often given by HSES than 
LSES parents, but, wfaiie the^ frequency with which HSES parents 
mention it is supportive ofthcirtendencytoattach more importance to 
helping the child to leam to use books to find information for himself, 
and their genera) tendency to be more likely toencourageapro-active, 
rather than a re-active, learning style, this is not true for the EHV 
-group, Although the Home Visited parents aremor^ltkely than other 
LSES mothers to say that they should ask children questions about 
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pictures in books and things they have seen in order to develop 
intelligence, they are, like their LSES coi^terparts, less likely than 
HSES parents to say that one asks children questions in order to 
encourage the children to talkor to show that one is interested in them 
and what they are doing (and thereby provide further encourage- 
ment?). 

similar results were obtained when parents were asked what were 
the main benefits of looking at books with children f Table A6}. The 
proportion who said that looking at books is intereu.4ngand enjoyable 
is dramatically higher in the EHV than LSES group andXar exceeds 
thatfomd in the HSES group. Although the proportion who say that it 
helps to develop language is higher in the EHV than LSES group, the 
proportion is still well below that found in the HSES group. The same 
applies to the proportion who say that it helps to develop imagination 
and creativity. The proportion whosay that such activities prepare the 
child for school is markedly lower in the EHV group. 

The proportion of Home Visited parents \^'ho say that teaching the 
child language is a ver>' important reason for reading to the child is 
more than twice that found in the LSES groupand exceeds that found 
in HSES group (Table A7). The protx)rtion who say that one 
important reason for doing so is to establish a warm relationship 
between the parent and child is also almost twice as great as in either 
bench-mark group. The proportion who say that an important reason 
fordoing so is to please the child is abouttwicethatfoundamot^other^ 
LSES parents, and about the same as that fomd Jn the HSES group. 

A closexlquestlon on what would ^^l>Pfi^ if they did not talkjtp their. . 
children a lot (Table AS) shows that the major effect of the Home 
Visitors appears to have been to increase the proportion who say that ^ 
parent and child would not get to know each other very well from 46%, 
to 95%. This brings the responses of the EHV group into line with 
those of the HSES bench-mark sample. The EHVs also appear to 
have had a major impact by leading the parents to be more likely to 
think that the child will feel rejected if they do not talktohimalpt The 
impact on the bell^that failure to talk to thechild would lead tofailure 
oftl::e child's I^guage to develop fully does not appear to have been so 
marked. An apparent effect of similar magnitiKle can be observed in 
. relation to the perceived connection between talking to children and 
the development of intelligence. 

The maii% impact of the Home Visiting on what parents think will 
happen if they do not give their children educational t6ys seems to 
have been to lead the parents to feel that they will not getto know their 
ehlldren so well (Table AS). The Home Visited parents are even less 
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likely thaiit the LSES parents to ^associate such toys with the 
development of inteiligence and school success. 

Encouraging the child to ask questions and seek reasons for things 
he irtold is much' more often associated "with the development of 
responsibility and independence (Table A9) in the EHV than tho 
LSES group^ and this may in part account for the fact that the Home 
Visited mothers think it is more unportant for the child to question and 
seek reasons for things he is told Another faotor which may have 
contributed to the importance they attached to the child questioning 
mig^thave been thatmothecsin this group are more likely to thinkthat 
the child will do well at school if he questions and seeks reasons for 
things he is told^ The proportion who say thathusbands^ teachers, and 
relatives will find the child nibre diflicuU it he is encouraged to ask 
questions is lower in the EHV group than in the HSES and LSES 
groups. They are also less likely than the LSES group to say that 
husbands and relatives will disapprove of encouraging him to ask 
questions. ^ 

In addition the Home'V'sitors have, to some degree, apparently 
been successful in leading the parents tHey visit to view treating the 
child with more respect— as an individual with his own interests and 
tastes—more positively — although they still do not consider it to^ be 
very important (Table A9). The Home Visited pan;nts are morvs likely 
than other LSES parents to say that it will: promote responsibility, 
language development^ general development, working things out for 
himself^ and school success. 

Xbe Home VisitoiSLhaye.hadjio,impacL-oiLwhethet_the.parents 
think that the mahi value of engaging in rough and tumble \Ath the 
chiU is to toughen himup(TableA10),(ThebeIiefthatthisisfitsmain 
value sharply differentiates the HSES and LSES groups). TheHome 
Visited mothers are more likely than other LSES mothers to say that 
such activity helps to get rid of energy and aggression and, again, that 
it helps to promote a good relationship between parent and child 

Discussiort 

There are^ perhaps, two common threads runnirig through this data. 
One is that the Home \^si ted parents have come to think that many of 
the activities we asked them about will improve their relatk)nships 
with their children. As we will see later^ LSES parents much more 
often find it difTicult to establish satisfactory relationships with their 
children than do HSES parents. It may therefore be that many of the 
activities whkh th^ EHVs encourage come to be thought important, 
not primarily because they are thought to promote the co^itive 
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development of children, but mainly because they are seen by the 
parents as a means of solving one of their more immediate and 
pressing problems. Although the assumptions behind the typical 
HSES response might be that creating a relationship in which more 
reasoned discussion can take place, or a relationship .which the 
parent develops more respect for the chifd*^ abilities and therefore 
^'feeds'' those abilities more, will in the long run have the^effect of 
enhancing intellectual development, the fact that tlie EHVs have had 
such an enormous impact on the parents* feeling that looking at books 
with the child, readlnghinjstories and talkingto him will be enjoyable, 
enable parent and child to get to know each other, strengthen the bond 
between pareiU andj;hyd. and im^ relationship with^the 

child, and rather less irapact on their feeling that such activities will 
promote the development of language, imagination, creativity, and 
intelligence, suggests that this connection may be less likely to be 
perceived The data on the HSES sample suggests that High Status 
parents may well pen:eive a casual connection between satisfactory 
family relationships and intellectual and moral development. On the 
other handf it may well be that they see a direct connection between 
development of these characteristics and looking at books with the 
child, readily stories to him and talking to him. In contrast it is 
unlikely that the EHVs have led the mothers they visited to associate 
such things as looking at books ^ith their children, reading stories to 
them, and talking to them, with intellectual development through the 
intermediate stage of establishing better family relationships. Low 
status mothers may not see beyond the immediate gain (in improved 
relationships) to be derived from these activities. 

Perhaps one of the lessons to be drawn from this data is that LSES 
parents are inclined to focus on relatively direct and immediate 
connections between the activities they undertake witli their children 
and t' ? qualities they think their children will develop, v/hereas the 
HSES group have a much broader and niore king-term view. It may, 
therefore* be that one of the main difHculties the EHVs have had has 
been to encourage the parents to shift from a narrower to a broader 
concept of development. 

The failure of ^any LSES parents to see a connection between 
these activities and what many people would take to be synonyms for 
intelligence^— imagination, creativity, understanding* finding out, 
* taking an interest in things^has already been remarked 'jpon. But 
whereas the Home Visitors have been able to lead parents to realise 
that reading stories to their children promotes the development of 
language, they, have not had such a marked effect on parents* 
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perceptions of the cogmtive benefits oflooking/at books with their 
ctuldren or asking them questions abQut books and things they have 
seen* Equally, it is remarkable that, after all the Visitii:^ the 
proportion ofparents who feel thattheirchlldren*slanguage wilt fail to 
oevelop fully even i( they do not talk to them a lot is still only 75%. 
/Perhaps the reason v^hy reading stones comes to be imbued with such 
potency is that it more clearly resembles formal educational activity 
and may, in addition, both introduce the ctpid to new words which his 
parents would not normally use and introduce him to turns cf phrase 
which (pace ButloCk (1975)) are associated with received. forms of 
expression. 

One^conchision we can draw is that we cannot assume that the 
geater importanc e that many Home Visited parents attach to some of 
"the Items rate^inffie" importance** section of the interview is due to 
the reasons which we would tend tb assume. In the case of at least 
some of the sub-group of items we have studied in detail, the reasons 
which lay behind the Home Visited parents* responses were ^ 
unexpected, and in some ways foreign to us. 

From the data we have presented it ^eems likely that parents 
desperately want to ei^Joy their relationship with their children^ and 
have seiz^ upon many of the activities encouraged by the Home 
Visitors as' potential ways of helping them to eryoy that relationslup. 
Unfortunately^ as we shall see later{Table A4i ), either because they 
are not able more frequently to engage in these activities, of for some 
other reason, they do not actually seem to eiyoy their relationstup with 
their children any more. Data fn>m informal interviews suggest that the 
reason for this is that though they find that they do indeed come to 
enjoy the activities wtuch the EHVs demonstrate, and discover that 
their children eiyoy them agreat deal more than they thought, they just 
do not have the time to spend with their children in thes^ activities. 
They seem to be too pre-occupied with coping with the demands of 
dalty life. As we shall see, there are recurrent indications (though 
admittedly no clear prooO that this is so: it emerges when they are 
asked about %e quality of their lives, the problems they expect their 
children to encounter as they get older, and the ways in which they 
could help their children to dobetter at school. By giving the mothers a 
taste for something which they cannot obtain, the Home Visitors may, 
therefore, have led the parents they visited to feel increasingly 
frustrated. (This, however^ is a hypothesis which we cannot test from 
the present data). Nevertheless, if family relationships do improve, 
that may indeed give the children a greater opportunity to flower and 
develop. Their parents may come to realise ,how competent they are 
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andtasaresult^cjmetorelyonthem moreand stretch them more and, 
by taking their children's complaints seriously and doing something 
about them, they may reinforce tJieir children's tendency^ to maJte 
logical requests and express them in a reasoned and linguistically 
coherent form. What we may be observing in the Home Visited 
parents' responses is a gut reaction to the effect that the first priority is 
to improve family relationships withoutaclearunderstanding of why It 
is so important to improve those relationships or what would f'S^low 
from so doing. If it is the case that this is what is happening, and if 
Improving family relationships is a more important way of promoting 
cognitive development than promoting early intellectual activity, the 
implications for the design <^ Home Visiting programmes, and the 
prioritiesofthe.Home Visitors, could 'jco^^ However, even 

if this is the correct Avay to construe the problem, it is, as the EHVs 
have observed, often easier to gain access to family relationships by 
focussing on the children, their play and their education,- than by 
focussing directly on the interpersonal inadequacies ofthe parents. As 
we have sfeen, this is oneof the great advantages whidi the EHVs fed 
they have over social workers. 



CHAPTER 18 



WHAT CAN BE DONE TO FOSTER 
CERTAIN QUALITIES? 

We have now locked at the importance parents attach to children's 
developit^- certain qualities^ and, to some, extent, examined the 
reasons ttey havelTor consideringthese qualities impcrtanL We now 

, consider what they think <san be done to fpster some^of thetn^ and the 
impact of the Educational Home Visitors on these beliefs. 

AAer parents had rated how important it was^to them that thetr:.- 
chiMren developed certain qualities, they were asked to ^ly how they' 

^ would f6ster three of those which they believed to be importanL (For 
this regson the base on which the percenters in Tables A12 to A23 
was calculated varies from Table to Tgble. For some of the items too 
few people were asked the question to make an analysis meaningful). 

Figure 4* shows that the Home Visitors seem to have led significant 
prc^rtions of those parents who thought that it was important for 
their children to develop their intelligence, to think that a parent could 
do tHis by reading to the child^ talking to him» discussing things; with 
him» answering his questions, giving him plenty of attention, takingan 
interest in him, andpiaytog with him. Theyappeartohave actually lell. 
the Home Visited mothers to place more emphasis on reading to the 
chikl than do the HSES mothers and the Home Visited group, in 
contrast to the LSES group, are as likely as the HSES group to 
mention talking to the child and discussing things with him. However, 
the enormous difference between the g^roportibn of the HSES and 
LSES groups who think that intelligence is to be fostered by giving the 
child plenty of attention, taking an ititerest in hjm, and playing with 
him has not disappeared Nor is the proportion who think it is 
important to provide and encourage the child to use books for himself 
the same for the HSES and EH Vgroups. We wil! see laterthat HSES 
parents were mUch more likely than l^ES parents to say that most of 
the child's activities were joint activities hi which both parent and 

♦ FtgMfv 4 corresponds to Tabic A12. 
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^ FIGUHE 4 



What a parent con <k> to fostor Intel llgienoo, 
10 20 30 40 50 eO TO 80 00 100 
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childpart]cipated,lRthat context, it may be conjectured that,notonly 
fire ihe HSES parents much more inclined to encourage pro-active 
rather than reactive behaviour on the part of the child, they are also 
much more likely to be sensitively responsive to the child's' needs. 
Whereas the LSES group seem to make a sharp distinction between 
activities the child initiates— which encompass most of his activities 
—and their ownteaching,(ie telling) activities, theHSES group seem 
to be more facilitadve of development, and sensitively responsive to 
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child-initiated activities. The Home Visito/s seem to have had more 
difficulty in leading the Home Visited group to adopt such a 
transactional viewpoint Once again this is a conjecture which seems 
to be emerging from the data, rather than a finding which has been 
fully substantiated 

Inventiveness (Table A 1 3) seems to be primarily associated with 
practical activities and using cdnstniction materials. The Home 
Visitors seem to have reinforced this sort of conception of inventive- 
ness and virtually eliminated a motivational conception in which 
inventive activity is thought to be released by sparking off the <=bild*s 
interest?. 

The proportion of Home Visited parents who think that inquisftive- 
ness is to be encouraged by leading the child to think and question is 
higher than that found in the LSES bench-mark group ^Table A 14). 
The view that answering questions will lead to question asking is less 
common in the EHV group— and it may be that the Home Visited 
parents feel that they should throw the child^s questions back at him 
and encourage tum to answer them himself. Once again, the failure of 
the EHV group to proffer the response '*Do not repress tus natural 
inquisitiveness'' suggests that the Home Visitors have reinforced their 
(low status) clients' notion that teaching means telling rather than 
**Creating an environment conducive to natural growth". 

Figure 5, on imagTnation, leaves the author feeling profoundly 
uneasy. We have already seen that t^ost parents, HSES and LSES, 
are none too keen on their ctuldren developing a vivid imaginatkin. 
The remarks made to the interviewers in thecourseoftheirworkmadelt 
clisar that the parents thought that the problem was to prevent the 
children's imagination getting out of Iiand, rather than to encourage it 
Under these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that the Home 
Visitors, by talking about the importance of imagination, appear to 
ha3(e increased the proportion of moth^ers who said there was littie or 
nothing one could do to develop it! Likewise, it would seem that the 
most satisfactory Interpretation of th^ data presented in Figure 5 is 
that^ in order to find a way of handling the cognitive dissonance 
produced b; the Home Visitors' apparent espousal of imagination", 
the mothers have reacted by adopting a more constricted definition of 
what is meant by imagination itself It now has much more to do with 
such things as books, reading stories, and looking at pictures* It has, 
specifically, less to do with making up stores. As utany mothers made 
clear to the interviewers, stories that their children have made up but 
presented as true, are the bane of their livesi Nev^eless, it is 
significant that 27% of the HSES mothers did encourage their 
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children to make up stoties, presumably with the intention of fostering 
the sorts of abilities required to generate disembedded unaginatLve 
pipducts-^sudi as school compositions— in which the objective is not 
to solve problems or deceive others but to generate a fictional product 
of merit 

The data suggest that the Home Visitors may have been suggesting ^ ' 
to parents that children's interests are universal, rather than 
idiosyncratic (Table Al6). All children can be expected to be 
interested in the sort^ of activity they encourage. This wouM explain 
why the proportionof parents who said that interests and tastes which 
are different from those of other people are to be promoted by 
encouraging the chiid*s special interests is so much lower in the EHV 
than LSES group and more cS the EHV group say that they don't 
know how it is to be done. It would also explain why none said that it 
was important to do it by encouraging their children to experience 
different situations and activities, although this answer was given by 
almost half the HSES sample. 
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The data also suggest that the Home Visitors have led the mothers 
to feet that determination is to be encouraged by gritting one's teeth 
and keeping on trying(Table AH). They do not appear to have led the 
mothers to be more likelytoadopt the strategies most often advocated 
by the HSES group, namely demonstrating the benefitsof persistence 
and effort to the child^ helping only when help is really needed, 
creating an expectation that anythingone starts has to be finished^ or 
praising and rewarding successful effort^! Once again, what we seem 
to see here is the strengthening of a somewhat unsubtle and 
undifferendated attempt to foster charactetisdcslike''deterinination'' 
(which maywell be known tobe im portantdeterm in antsof school and 
life success)'. The differences between the way HSES and LSES 
parents attempt tosetaboutfosteringsuphcharacterisdcs mayweQbe 
more important thanrAa/ they seek to foster them, and Home Visitors 
may find it difficult to l(^ad the parents they work with to adopt the 
approaches more often used by the HSES parents. They may wel! 
Ssii that their actions are assimilated into the conceptual framework 
already jused by the LSES parems— and transformed out of all 
recognitk>n in the process. 

The data further suggest that the Home VisitcH^ have reinforced the 
LSES mothers' abhorrence of compedthreness (Table AI8). The 
Home Visitors nmy therefore have led them to articulate their value 
for cooperative (rather than competidve) activity, and encotiraged 
them to stand "P for what they believe to ^ good and right Unfortunr 
ately the restofthedatadonot really lead ustobelieve that thic is what 
has happened A more likely explanation seems to be that the Home 
Visitors avokled this problem altogether, and that this has led to a 
marked mcrease in the proportion who say that they do not know how 
competidveness is to be fostered 

It is remarkable that the Home Visitors seem to have had very little 
impact on leading the mothers to believe that the abtli^ to mix easily 
with others is to be fostered by takmg the child to a nursery or * 
playgroup (Table A 1 9). Nor do they appear to have led the mothers to 
be more likely to say that it is to be fostered by creadng supervised 
play activiUes in the home. On the contrary, forsome unknown reason 
(possibly the better weather at the dme the EiW ^ample was 
interviewed) the proportfon who say that it is to be fostered by 
^encouragingthechildtogooutsidetoplayis much higherintheEHV 
than LSES group 

Figure 6 suggests that the Home Visitors have had rcladvety little 
effect on the strategies which parents think they could adopt in order 
to engender respect The Home Visited SrouPi like the LSES group, 
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are more likely to say that respect is to be fostered by nrmness, 
discipline, insisting on respect, and insisting on obedience. TheHtgh 
Status group is mucii more likely to say that respect is to be fostered by 
setting a gpod example, faimess and consistency, and by treating the 
child with respect. Given that the Home Visitors felt that it was^ 
considerable importance to encourage the mothers to change their 
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discipline strategies and to lead them to treat their children with 
respect— perhaps in order to encourage the child to reason about the 
long term consequences of his actions* perhaps in order to improve 
family relationships (so that the parent would be more likely to take 
the child's complaints seriously and &ct upon them) and perhaps in 
order to create' an opportunity for the parent to recognise, and 
therefore be willing tofeed^ the child's ability — these results cannot be 
interpreted^s anything but discouraging, although the EHV gioup 
are, indeed, niore likely than the LSES group (o mention setting a 
good exampte. 

The bases for the Home Visited sample in the remaining tables in 
this section (Tables A21 to A23) are too small to support even 
tentative discussion, although we will, in Part iV, draw attenUpn to 
some of the possible implications of the data obtained from the HSES 
and LSES samples for the design of Home Visiting programmes. 

General Discussion 

The EHVs again appear to have had ^ m^or impact on the ways in 
wi)|ch the parents they visited think that qualities of intellect, 
character^ and personality are to be fostered Many of these are 
precisely what the Home Visitors setout to teachthem. Nevertheless, 
as is often the case* it seems that at (east some of the Home Visitors* 
messages have, in the course of transmission, been translated into the 
recipients* frame of refisrence and heard as reinforcing views they 
already held< The Educational Home Visitors seem to have had 
particular difHculty getting across the notion that growth is to be 
facilitated by transactional activity in wtuch the parent responds 
sensitively to child^initiated activity. Rather, the EHVs* message in 
fact— if not in intention— seems to have been that the parent shoulddo 
more formal teaching. Yet while HSES p^arents do do more formal 
teachingthan LSESparent^, this isnottheonlywayinwt^cbthetwo 
groups differ in theif approach. The remaining differences have to do 
with the difference between "mothering** and ^'teaching**. This 
difference itself may be a product of the differing constraints under 
which the mothers lead their lives. We have already seen that time 
pressures led some of the Hotne Visitors to feet that they had to do 
more programmed teachings rather than wait^ ds they would have 
done as mothers, for the right moment to respond to the child. It may 
therefore be suggested that the Home Visited mothers may^ be 
particulaily prone to pick up this aspect of the EHVs* behaviour 
because they themselves may be working under considerable time 
constraints* 
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Perhaps the Educational Home Visitors should not set out directly 
to transmit 3uch a complex message. Perhaps they should begin by 
attempting to extend parents' understanding of the ways in which 
development is to be facilitated to more often include modelling or 
demonstrating the desired behaviour to the child, personal example, 
and creating opportunities for the cHld to experience the ^ectiveness 
of cognitive activity as a means of solving his own problems. We 
might even go so far to suggest that the EHVs might set aside some 
time in which to think about ways in which these broader conceptions 
of the ways in which growth might be facilitated could be 
communicated to parents. That would^ however, raise basic questions 
about the methods to be adopted-by the EHVst If the EHVs are to 
model mothering behaviour involving sensitive, transactional, . 
reactivity they may require more than time. They may need to know 
the cHId extremely well— to be aware of the implications, of 
apparently mjnor things that the ^hild says and does— including his 
facial expressions and other expressive movements. Unfortunately as 
one of the Home Visitors said at one of their itleetings— and the others,^ 
concuned— it may just not, be jjossible for anyone who is not the.; 
child's mother to do this. ^Thus,'the notion of modelling mothering 
skills may be a contradiction in terms. If it is, and if mothering really 
does contribute in important and irreplaceable ways to child growth, 
then the implications are serious. And not only for the EHVs— but 
also for the whole teaching profession. Foritwouldfollowthatthereis 
no way in which a person who is not a sensitive mother can help a 
child to develop tus most important qualities. Put like that, in a 
reduciiO'Od'absurdum argument, the hypotHesis is obviously false. 
Bu| it does raise questions about the extent to whfch, andthe manner 
in which, mothei^ can be helped to acquire what ar^, perhaps, their 
most important competencies and, as a (X)rollary, the extent to which 
school systems can help children to develop their most important 
competencies. 
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' WHICH OF THE QUAUTIES THAT A CHILD 
- LEARNS FROKTHIS PARENTS.ARE MOST 
^MPORTA^fT FOR HIS FUTURE? ■ 

We have already seen that the parents who have had Home Visits 
are even less inclined than their LSEScounteiparts to think that what 
a child learns ftom his parents is important to his future success 
(Figure 3, Item B16). Elsewhere in the interviewt parents were asked 
which of the~ qualities that a child learns from his parents are most 
important to his future. 

, The Home Visitors appear to have led the parents they visited to 
give answers which are somewhat more like those given by the HSE S 
group (Table A24). The frequency with which most categories of 
answer is given has moved in the direction of the HSES group. The 
impact seems to have been greatest for honesty and hard work^ which 
the LSES sample mention less often than the HSES groups but the 
EHV group mention moreoflen- However, despite the apparent dfect 
of the EHVs, there is still a substantial discrepancy between Home 
Visited and HSES mothers in the proportions, who gave answers 
falling into the categories dealing with respect for authority^ consider-, 
ateness^ obedience, being a good citizen and fitting into society, being 
socialble and friendly, having initiative, and being clean and tidy. If 
considerateness, initiative, and concern with the wider society are 
indeed important qualities which HSES children learn from their 
parents, then the EHVs have some way to go in leading parents to 
view the parent-based educational process in a way which will jnake 
good the deficiency. 
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WHAT DO PARENTS ACTUALLY DO 
WITH THEIR CHILDREN? 

t 

Weiiaveseen that the Home Visitors havehadadramaticeffecton 
paren ts' attitudes. Let us now look attheeffect they have had on their 
behaviour* . - * 

Actually, we are not able to doquitetHat we are only able tolook at 
the effect that they have had on the parents' reported behaviour. 

We approached this question in two ways. We asked the parents 
how often they did various things with their child, and we also asked 
them how much time they and/or their child spent on a number of 
selected activities oh^f^previous day. By asking about the previous 
day we hoped to minnmS^^^fff^mory effects. 

We have just seen that the Home Visitors seem to have led the 
parents they visited to be less likely to think that what a child leams 
from his parents is ?ery important to his fbture success, but that they 
also appear to have led them to mention tnore^ and different, things 
when asked what are the important things that a child leams fVom his 
* parents* It is evident that the Home Visited parents are moie ^ely 
ihWt&eXSESparents to say that theirchildren learnt alotf^ 
although they still do not say this as oflEen as do the HSES parents 
(Table A25). Figure 7 reinforces the apparent paradox that, despite 
,thefactthattKeHS£Sgroup are more likely to feel that theirchildren 
learn a lot from thenv they actually set out to teach them less and are 
moreMikely to say that the child leams himself. As we have several 
times commented^ this paradox is, perhaps, to be resolved by saymg 
that what the HSES parents are saying is that, while the child leams 
himself, the parent "teaches" by responding in a sensitive manner to 
his needs. It seems that, if this is the case, the EHVs have had some 
success in leading the parents they visited to behave like the HSES 
group. 

The proportion of parents who say that, when they set out to teach 
theirchildren things, they teach themintellectualskills is dramatically 
higher in the EH V than LSE S group (Table A27). ITte proportion who 
say that they set out to teach them social skills and behaviour is 
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S'jntewhat lower^ as is the proportion who set out to teach moral 
values. The proportion who set out to teach physical skills and 
independeijce is only slightly higher. However, in all respects^ the 
Home Visitors seem to have led the parents to move tiv the direction of 
the HSES group, and, in the case of intellectual skills, they seem to 
have led them to be even more likely thaii the HSE S gmup to e 
the item. 

Jhey appear to have had much less effect on how parents teach 

their children than on what they teach them {Table A28). Although 
the proportion who say they teach by punishing failures is markedly 
lower in the EHV group, there has been noincrease k the proportion 
who say they teach by example^ though this is the dominant mode of 
teaching for the HSES group. The proportions who say that they 
teach by providing a stimulating environment, and that they teach by 
giving reasons and explanations^ are higher in the EHV than in the 
LSE S group, although they are not so high as in the HSE S group. The 
proportion who teach 6y giving constant remiiiders{ie nagging is no 
tower in the.£HV than in the LSES group. And none of the Home 
Visited'pafents yet teach by positive reinforcement of desired 
be^haviour. As we have already seen« the parents who have had home 
visits are no more likely than'other LSES parents to create situations 
in which the child finJs intellectual activity positively satisfying 
because it brings him increasing control over his environment. These 
data therefore raise the question of whether more effort should be 
made to influence'' such perceptbns and expectations. 
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Although the great m^ority of Home Visited parents, like all other 
parents^ said they would teach counting by using easily available 
things in the child's environment (Table A30X the Home Visitors 
seem to have had a signiflcant impact on the proportion who say they 
would use special teaching equipment such as books. In the case of 
reading (Ta6le A29) the Home Visitors appear to have led. the 
_mothers they visited to be still more likely to use formal methods. 
althoughthiswasalreadymuchmorecommonintheLSESthanEHV 
group. The difference in the proportion who would do this now 
amounts to 40%. The EHV group is also more likely than the LSES 
group to teach individual letters and sounds and still less likely to say 
that they would not teach reading. 

We now turn to the question of the parents' response to the child's 
questions, a topic which the Home Visitors believed to be of 
considerable importance from the point of view of developing an 
enquiring mind First it may be noted that the Home Visited parents 
are more confident than other LSES parents that they will in fact be 
able to answer the child's questions (Table A3 1 ). Second, the Home 
Visitors seem to have led the parents they visited tobemort '^'y to 
say they neverflndtheirchildren's questions anuisance(Table^ ^^2), 
but only slightly less likely to make up an answer when they don't 
know the answer{Table A33). (They are only slightly more likely to 
look up the answerin a book underthese circumstances). These data, 
taken together with our finding that the Home Visited parents are no 
\ more likely than other LSES mothers to think that it is any more 
^important to teach the child to use books4o find information for 
lumself. suggest that it may be that books are seen either as things 
winch have to do with school work or as entertainment They are not 
seeVas having instrumental value., Alternatively, it may be argued 
that tl^ data suggest that the parents do not have relevant reference 
books jhtheirhomes. If this is the caseitisdifficulttoseehow they can 
lead therr children to believe that the inforbation available in books 
will help them to solve their own problems. We may conclude^ 
therefore, that, although the EHVs appear to influence the ways in 
which parent" usebooks^ they donotseem tolead them to view books 
as an aid to that type of cognitive activity whichhelps one to lead one's 
life more- effectively. 

We have already commented several times on the possibility that 
one ofthemajordifferences between theHSESandthe LSES groups, 
which the EHVs seem to have difficulty influencing^ is the parents^ * 
sensitivity to the child and their willingness to respond to him Table 
A34 makes the same point While the Home Visited parents are a 
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litde more inclined than other LS ES parents to thi nlu4t-is-vcTT^ 
important to "5 tudv4he-tfmgs1te to know and then help 

ttim to rind mV\ the Home Visited group is^the one which believes 
ihost stiongljr that it is importa jt to make sure that the child learns 
what the parent thinks he shojld learn. * 

Figure 8 shows that^ contrary to what one might believe if one reads 
onJy the" writings of psychologists (apart frohi a few of the most 
recent), veiy few parents think that most^a child's activities are 
initiated by parents, although there is a dramatk; difference between 
the HSE_S and LSE S group in the proportion who say thatthey end up 
by bei^g joint activities. These data strongly support our cctyecture * 
that one of the m^or differences between the HSES and the LSES 
groups is the willingness of th^ mother to engage with their children in 
joint activities. It is clear that the LSES and EHV children tend to 
playontheirown,andthatthechiW6eg^m^ the activity. Wecannotteli 
from these data whether the motherjoins in later, butthe general^nor 
of oitr findings make us suspect that she does noL In contrastit is clear 
that the HSES group are much more likely to find themselves engaged 
with their children in activities whi^h neither can claim to have 
initiated* The impression is one of sensiUve transactional activity in 
which the parent creates an appropriate environment and then 
responds to die child's interests, inclinations and feelings. White 
( 1 976), in particular, has drawn attentbn to the importance of such 
behavioir The EH Vs seem to have had difficulty communicating the 
subtlety of this style of interaction to the parents. Indeed, as we shall 
see later, those Home Visitors who have tried hardest to model the 

lk> you tbinl: your child Invents inosc of his <fffti 
nCURE 8 accivUie$ or *k> you suggest mosc of thent? 
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interactive style for the parents seemed to have led those parents to 
believe that they are less cap^le of carrying it out, and less able to 
understand it Nevertheless, the Home Visited parents aremore likely 
to say that they ofte;i do things th^t the child wants to do rather than 
things which they want to do (Table A36). It may be thatwHat these 
data arc telling us is that the EHVs have led the parents to feel that it is 
important to respond to the child^s explicit demands, but that they 
have not led them to be morc sensitive to the growth potential inherent 
in a wide variety of children's activities. ♦ ^ — . 

That their sensitivity has been increased is» however, also c!ear ^ 
(Table A36). They appear, at leasts to be more likely to think about 
whartheir child is learning as he piays, and this may be a basis on 
which future developments can be built. 

Asked what sort things they talk about while the child is engaged 
on activities such as playing with jig-^saws and painting, the Home 
Visited group are even more likely than the. LSES group to issue 
warnings and mstructfons (Figure 9). In contrast to what Levenstein's 
video t^s would have us believe^ their activities are morc 
constrictive and directive. But they are also morc likely to explain or 
teach things to the child: ie they turn such activities Into formal 
''teaching'' situations. They are even less likely than the LS£S group 
to use th^ as situations in which they discuss the activity. It is the 
HSES group that much morc frequently mentions this. 

In discussing activities in which they are eng^ed, parents may talk 
about the goals they would like to reach, the strategies which are likely 
to enable them to reach those goals^ the obstacles they might 
encounter in trying to reach them, ways of getting round these 
obstacles, and their feelings about the activity itself and about the 
"goals. Parents who do not discuss their joint ac^vities with their 
children may therefore deprive them of an opportunity to observe 
cognitive, connative, and affective processes in action and teajn their 
value from the point of view of improving current activity. The 
infrequency with which EHV and LSES mothers report discussing 
past andfuture events likewise suggests thatthey may, at least to some 
extent, deprive their children of opportunities to develop a longtime 
perspective, and diminish any tendency to plan and initiate action 
with a view to achieving a goal and monitor its effectiveness, an^ 
tendency to study spontaneously the causesof events or the effectSof 
their actions, and any tendency to search spontaneously in their 
memory for past experiences which arc rclevant to improving current 
performance and bring this leaming to bear on th^e present In this 
context the frequency with which EHV mothers report questioning 
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^eir child about their activities is reminiscent of the pedagogue*s 
tendency to question a child in order to test him— to find out if he 
knows something they already know, rather than to learn fro^h the 
child— and it will be recalled that one of the effects of the Home 
Visitors on the things parents thought it was important to do with their 
children seemed to be^to strengthen their tendency to ask such 
t]uestions. 
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Despite the increasedimportance j^ich fhe Home Visitors soem to 
have led the mothers they visited to anach to educational toys, the 
proportion who say that they often think abouWhat a toy .wiil teach 
their children before they buy it is slightly lower t^the EHV than iathe 
I^ES8roup(T*leA36).Thisl^esthemevenfurtherawayfr(5m1ihe 
H§ES group who, it seems> almost always consider If'may;be 
that the interpretation of this finding is that, for the HSES^^group, 
almost all toys have educational value, and the question is w/t^l they 
will teach the chi^d, rather than wAeM^r they will teach him anything. 

With respect to discipline practices, Figure lO'^uggeSts that^the 
Home Visitors have had some success in leading the parents to be 
more likely to try to distract their children on to something else, rather 
than smack them. However, theparents do not seem to have become 
less punitive in any comprehensive sense, because the Home Visited 
parents are e^^en more Hkely than our other LSES mothers to give 
their children a row. There has apparently been a slight increase in the 
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proportion who say that th^y seek to explain to-thechtldrcn why they 
don't want them to do things, but this has not'resuhed in bringing their 
responses into line with th" HSES.group. 

As has alread^been mentioned, parents were askedhow muchtime 
they, or their children, spent on various activities on the previous day. 
Their answers were preooded and, in order that the scal€fe should not 
be too long, the categories .were of unequal size. This has made for 
some difHculty in processing the data since it was not possjble to 
calculate t|ie mean length of time ^nt on the ^arious activities 
because the ^nd cat^gdry consisted of ^^rnore than thir^ minutes" or, 
in some cases, '^over an hoUr"'. Since this category has no upperlimit 
its mid-point is not known (Table A3&). 

Unfortunately, there is also another problem in interpreting the 
data^forfhe^^^ctsof Home Visiting are contaminatedby the fact that 
the weatheritnprovedbetween the time the bench-mark sampleswerc 
interviewed and the time the |lome Vi$ited samples were interviewed. 
The change in the weather would seem to be the most likely 
explanation of the large increase in the time the children rpent playing 
outsid? with their friends and going to parks, and the decrease in the 
time they spent watching television, drawing and painting, and 
playing with Lego. From our point of view, particular interest centres 
on questions like the ^ount of time the parent spent answering the 
child's questions, looking at books with him, talking about things they , 
^ had done in tl^e pastor would do in thefuture, talking abput what they 
were^ doing when they went shopping, teaching the names of colours, 
etc,^eachihg him to read and count, hoping him to build with bricks 
and Leg?, doing jig-saws with him, and playir^ with sand and \vater 
with him. 

On many of these items there are significant differences between 
the HSES and the LSES grqups. In almost every case the Home 
Visited group al^o^iffe: from the HSES group. Although the size of 
tKeirpp ^uiaiier on some of the items, it is la^r on others. It would 
th<tfi&fore*seem that the Home Visitors have had relatively little 
impact on the parents'" actual behaviourwith their childr^ Whereas, 
a^ we have seen, they had. a dramatic impact on bn^iging the 
stateipents the Home Visited mothers made in an interview situation 
into line with those made by HSE? mothers, this has nt)J been 
generalised to their reported behaviour toward their childi^ to 
anything like the same extent. The only exception to that statement is 
that the Home Visited mothers spent more time than LSES mothers, 
or '?ven HSES mothers, in taking their children to nursery or play 
group. This supports our tentative conclusion that one of the effects 
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of the Home Visitors has been to strengthen the parents* emphasis on 
fornial schooling. . ^ 

The absence of a significanL impact on virtually any other single 
aspect of behaviour may possibly be explained by the constraints 
which the environment places on the parents' activities. 

On theother hand, the apparent inability of the EHVs to influence 
many of the behaviours they set out to influence, and which do indeed 
differentiate the HSES from the LSES group, may not be due to 
constraints in the environment. Although parents may, as a re$ult of 
the Visiting, believe some things to be more important than they did 
previously, these things may still be much lower down iatheir (>n/erof 
^ priority. As we have seen, the LSES group attach much more 
Importance than do the HSES group to the child*s learning to stick up 
for himself, becoming strong and tough, and to the child's having time 
to play with other children. This constellation of values may well 
account for the m^or differences between the HSES and LSES. 
children in the time they spent playiijg outside with theirfrien^. And 
whileiheJiHVs seem to haveled the parents to become more like the 
^SES group in the value they place on intellectual activity, they had 
relatively Jittle impact on the value the parents place on the 
constellation of values we have just mentioned 
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THE PROBLEMS PARENTS EXPECTED AS 
THEIR CHILDREN GOT OLDER 

-fa 

Although the Home Visited parents were more Ukely than other 
parents fh>m the same areas to expect that there would be problems 
with rebellion, with indiscipline, and \vith school as their^iidren got 
olderjhei^wasno difference, ho?vevef,iir^ whodidnot 
expect any problems and in thisrespect they still differ markedly ftom 
the HSES parents (Table A40). 

As the Newsons ( 1 968, 1 978) have shown, parents' actions at any 
point in time are markedly influenced by what they expect the long 
term consequences of those actions to be. Thus, although^ as we have 
seen, the Home Visitors appear to have led the parents they visited to 
be less likely to think that encouraging their children to ask questions 
and generally think for themselves would lead them to be disruptive or 
to get above themselves^ a possible explanation of their failure to 
actually do the things which would 6e likely to promote the 
development of thinking, questioning, reasoning behaviour may be 
that they still believe that, in the long nin^ such qualities will lead to 
their children gettingbeyond their control. (We have already seen just 
how important it is to Jiem that this should not happen). In other 
woids, the EHVs may, in effect, have tokl the parents not to be so silly 
as to think that questioning and reasoning will lead to unruliness and 
insubordination in the short run, but this may have led to the parents' 
displacing the same fears to the distant future, a^id the anticipated 
long term consequences may thus have had an impact on their 
immediate behaviour. What we may be seeing is the result of /tor 
accepting that reasoning leads to internalised controls. (And who is to 
say diat, despite Kohlberg's (1971) work, they may not be rtght-^ 
particularly if they fail to change their behaviour in a way which will 
make it possible for their children to engage in high level moral 
reasoning)* 

Another, possibly somewhat simpler, explanation of the results 
(shown in Table A40) is that they donotrepresent<i{?fec^5ofthe Home 
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Visiting at all, but rather tell us something about the sort of family that 

was selectedforvisiting. This seems an altogethermore parsimonious 
explanation: we have no evidence that the EHVs did, orsaid, anything 
which would lead parents to become more aware of these potential 
problems, but we do have evidence thatoneof the reasons why it was 
suggested to the EHVs that they should visit certain families was that 
there were more behaviour problems in the home. However, if this is 
the explanation, the whole question of the EHVs' attitudes to 
behaviour control comes very much more to the foreground. 



CHAPTER 22 



PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PROBLEMS 

AND THEIR CONFIDENCE IN THEIR^IUTY 

^-TOCOPE'WmTTHEM 

We have seen that the EHVs have moved increasing!}; toward the 
view that U is imiwrtant to help parents to develoi) the abilities needed 
to cope with tiieir own problems ifthey are to have an impacton their 
children's development. And we have ourselves suggested that the 
quality of th^ mother's whole life style may have a direct bearing on 
her ability to spend time in psychologically developing activities with 
her children. 

Have the EHVs in fact been able to help the parents cope with some 
dfthedissatisfyingaspectsoftheirenviromnent^so that they may now 
be able to spend more time with their children? Have the parents 
themselves come to feel more confident and competenyoicope with 
their environment so that that confidence and competence can rub off 
on their children ? 

# 

To answer these questions we developed ablock of questions which^ 
first asked parents to say how ii^iwrtant a number of features of their 
environment were to them» and then to say 1k>w satisfied they were 
with these .aspects of their environment. Finally ttuy wer? asked to 
say what they thought the consequences would be ifthey set about 
tackling one of the '^problems'' which was revealed '^'y ^ I^gc 
discrepancy between their "importance'* and "satisfaction" ratings. 

Table 2 shows the aspects of their environment which were rated 
**very important". 

It is immediately obvious that there are m^ordifierencesbetweei) 
the HSES and the LSES groups. For the HSES grobp, the most 
imiwrtant things are to get on well with their children, to get on well 
with their close family such as husbands ard relatives, to have schools 
which ofier a wide variety of courses, to have teachers, planners and 
officials who take their views seriously, to be. able to communicate 
well w^^h other people, to be on good terms with their children's 



TABLED: QUALITY OF LIFE ^ 



SCHOOL 

A KTo have a choice of school for youf 
children, 

2. To have a school system which can meet 
your own personal vnshes, even if these 
are difTerent from other people's, 

3. To be on good tcims with your children's 
teachers, 

FAMILY 

, 4*3i>_be. able -(0-g€t-^)n- well -with- yotir 
children, 

5. To be able to learn more abotit bringing 
^ up childietL 

6. To' be on good terms with your 
neighbours, 

WIDER COMMUNITY 
7»To have a do^or who really listens to 
you, 

B/Tq work In a place where people are 
encouraged to'develop whatever talents 
they have, 

9. To be able to cope wrth day to day 
activities murt effectively. 

10. To have a government which can meet 
your own personal needs even if these are 
different from other peop]c*s, 

n . To feel that you are involved In the affairs 
of your community. 

12, To be able io get a fair share of what 
society has toofler, 

13. To live in a community which is well 
ortsaniscd and run. 
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SCHOOL 

B LTo have schooAi which offer a wide 
vanety of courses. 
2- To have leathers who tak« your views' 
^ seriously^ 

FAMILY 

3*To be able to leam to cope vtdth your 
children. 

4. To be able lo eeton with v ouictoseiamUv.^ 
(eg husband, i^lattm)/ 

5. To be able to communicate well with 
others. 

COMMUNITY 
6«To have planners ami ofHcials who take 

your mm seriously. 
7,To have a wide variety of jobs open to 
you. 

S^To have, opportunities to develop your 

mind and team new things. 
9. To live In asoclety which makes an effort 
to make best tise of everyonc*s differeni 
/ abilities. 

10. To be able to Influence what happens in 
your country " 

11. To have access to a community centre, 
where there are many things going on 
which you can join tn. 

1 2. To live in a community in which everyone 
plays a parf'm curbing vandalism. 
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teachers, to have a doctor who really listens to them, and to live in a 
' society which makes an effort to make the best use everyone*s 
talents and abilities. For the LSES group, things are very different. 
Although they do indeed att ach i m portance to be ing-able^to^get on- 
— with theinchildj^n and their close family, these things are very quickly 
followed by a felt need lo be able to learn how to cope with their 
children (notice the relevance to our assertion that they seem to have 
more difficulty coping with their children), and t ve in a community 
in which everyone plays theirpart in curbing ^ adalism. 

Attention may be drawn to the fact that, while the HSES group 
appears to be preoccupied with relationships and services- 
relationships with husbands, doctors, planners, teachers and the 
wider society in general— the LSES group seems to b&preoccupied 
urith getting a firmer grip on life in the here and now. They need to get 
control over their children and to g^t control over the vandals who 
plague them. This precarious nature of their hold on life emerges in 
their answers to many other quest ions— their children are more likely 
to be led^nto deviant behavioun it is more important to ensure that 
they ar^ fed; ills more important to find a v/ay of ensuring that there is 
someone at home to k)ok aft^r them. Put in one way the data suggest 
that- th^J^ES parents, in general are trying to gpt a grip on 
satisfactions at a lowerlevelinMask>w*shierarchy of needs(Mastowt 
I954)^and therefore have less time, whatever their inclinations, for 
the niceties of child-rearing. Thus the first task of a.Home Visiting 
programme m^y be to help them to handle this basic problem. If this 
were done, the parents might tben progress naturally to the wider 
concerns evident in the response^ of the HSES group. 

Viewed in another way, the data may be interpreted as suj^rting 
Van der Eyken's belief that the individuals concerned are under 
stress* If this is so^ the resulting anxiety may lead to their even being 
unable to take up such support 'services as are offered. - 

But, whkhever interpretation is correct, it is important to note that, 
logical thou^ tt may be to ai^e that body and soul could best be kept 
together by establishing more effective relationships with the wider 
framework of society which so much determines the course of their 
lives, the pressing need to keep body and soul together may prevent 
the mothers concerned seeing this wider structure and force ihetn to 
spend most of their time stnlggling to cope with what they see as more 
immediate problems. 

Having briefly examined the differences between the responses of 
the HSES and LSES groups, we may now return to an examination of 
the responses of the Home Visitedgroup. They dojndeed, differ from 
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both the other groups. Learning how to.jCop& with their children has 
moved up in their priorities at the expense of bdng ongood terms with 
their close families, suc h as their husb ahds-and^felativefc-HavinE:^ 
teacheTTwh^cTtakelHeirviews seriously is dramatically lower in their 
piiorhies. * ' 

It seems unlikely that the Home Visitors would have led the 
mothers they visited to feel that it was less important to get on well 
with their husbands. One can only assume that their tendency to de- 
emphasise it reflects one of the baste differences between the Home 
Visited and non'Home Visited samples in the LSES areas. The 
' &milies selected for visiting included a high proportion of families 
with problems, often with poor relationships between the mother and 
her husband or children. The data seem to lend support to the^tew 
thatproblem [Barents don't^i2/^ so muchpbouttheirrelationships with 
their husbands as do other families. 

^ It seems more plausible that the EHVs were responsible for the fact 
that the parents who had been visited think it is less important to have 
teachers who take their vic'^ws seriously, and to have schools which 
offer a wide variety of courses. They may also have been responsible 
for the larger proportion who say it is very important to them to be on 
good terms with their chtldren^s teachers. 

But perhaps the most strfking lesson to be drawn from'Table 2 is 
that'theHome Visitors have, in no way, been able to lead the parents 
they visited to share the priorities of the HSES parents. If getting on 
' well A^tth husbands and relatives fs an important precursor to good 
pyschok)gical development on the part of children, then the Visited 
parents have a long way to go. The same applies if children's 
psychological development is associated with their parents* attaching 
importance to being able to commun(gate well )vith other people, or 
believing that it is important for theirfchool system and society to 
develop and utilise people with a wide variety of talents. Likewise, if 
^'self-esteem" is taken to involve thinking that one has a right to be 
listened to, then the parents' responses to the items which ask whether 
they think it is important to have doctors, teachers, planners and 
officials who take their views seriously suggest that the parents^ self 
images still leav6 something to be desired. They appear to be self- 
depreciating,' and their replies almost suggest that they do not think 
that their views are worthy of consideratioa Furthermore, ifjone does 
not think that it is'important to have doctors, teachers, planners and 
officials who listen to one and take one's views sejrioUfsly> there Is 
really very Ihtle point in developing initiative, self confidence, the 
ability to think for oneself or the ability to communicate* or concern 
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with ihe.wider communi ty. The same i sJoioitone^oesnotfecl th^t ir 
isHmportanrfE) be able to influence what happens in one's country. 
And, if one does not think it is important to have opportunities to 
develop one's mind and learn new things as an adult, can one really be 
expected to place great store in the intrinsic value of educational 
activity at^school level? 

Such reflections again remindoneofMaslow's hierarchy of needs 
and lead one to ponder its validity. If people are spending time—are 
forced to spend time-- satisfying needs low in his hierarchy, can they 
simultaneously be concerned with needs higher up in the hierarchy? 
Or is the explanation of the hierarchy* not that the higher level needs 
cannot be pursued until lower level needs have been satisfied^ but that 
some people are constitutionally incapable of pursuing^ or are 
uninterested in, the supposedly higher level needs? If their low-levet 
needs are satisfied^ do they move on to a concern with the so-called 
higher level needs? Quite clearly, from the data we have presented, 
the way in which on^would design a Home Visiting programme is 
dependent on the way in which one answers thesig questions. And 
evaluation of the difTerential consequences of Home Visiting 
programmes predicated on these alternative answers would yield the 
basic data which is needed to answer them. 

The dramatically smaller proportion of Home Visited parents, in 
compaiison withlthe LSES group, who feel that it is important to have 
teachers who take their views seriously deserves further comment It 
almost looks a& if the EHVs have led the parents they visited to be 
even more likely to think that their own views on education are 
worthless. Having been exposed to such a competent and capable 
educator, they have come to realise just how incompetent, ignorant 
and uninfomied they really 

This data does not, however stand on its own. As we shall see. 
Home Visited parents are more likely to think that they should 
complain about things with which they were notsatisfiedandthat they 
should try to ensure that their child's teacher stretches him to the full 
(Table A47). But they are also more likely than HSES parents to say 
that education should be left to the school. It is difHcuIt to reconcile 
such apparently conflicting answers. Perhaps they represent an 
interim stage in the parents* struggle to come to terms with changed 
expectations. Perhaps they once believed that education should be 
\oh to the school (with the proviso that the school should do what they 
wanted it to do!) but have now realised that there is a great deal more 
to this business of education than they previously thought— and that 
teachers know more than they suspected. But these same teachers 
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have told them that they should seek to influence the school (which 
they previously did not expect to do). So ^''-^y should complain about 
thirds that are wiong and try to ensure that teachers stretch their 
children to the full— but the teachers should not really take their views 
seriously because they are, after all, so much more competent and 
capable than they are themselves! \ 
« Taken as a whole it may be argued that these data suggest that 
parents* overall selfnmages and their feelings of worth have actually 
, declined^ Exposed to a confident and competent! Home Visitor, who 
clearly knows what she is doing and understands educational 
processes far better than the mother does, the i4other comes to feel 
insignificant and incompetent. The data lend support to the argument 
that the expert portrayal of knowledge is incompatible with giowth of 
confidence^ An educational system which is based on a teacher- 
taught Wodel breeds dependence and a lack of. confidence. A model 
based on co-tutoring— on the blind leading the blind— may be better 
able to promote the growth of confidence and feelihg$ of personal 
worth. It may also be better able to promote the evolution of new ways 
of thinking about things. Unfortunately, it may no^ be the best way of 
plugging those concerned into the knowledge that is available. In this 
context it would seem to be of the utmost importance to collect 
parallel data from a samplejof the mothers who have had Educational 
^ Home Visits, not from "experts", but fi*om other mothers.* 

i 

Levels of SatitfacHon with the Environment 

The second set of columns o*^ Table 2 showjthai, by and large, the 
EHVs do not Appear to have led the mothers they visited to be any 
more ^satisfied with any aspect of their environment except being on 
good terms with their children's teachers. They are still a great deal 
less likely than ar_e_HSES mothers to.be satisfied with their 
relationships with their children, and the^same goes for their 
relationships with their husbands, doctors, and neighbours, their 
ability to cope with their day to day activities, and their ability to 
communicate with other people. 

The third set of columns show the opposite endofthedistribution.lt 
would seem that the Home Visitors have ledsome of their parents to 
became even more dissatisfied with various aspects of their 
environment than were other LSES P^ent^^ living in the same 

•All account of the "^Mother Home Visitors", who form part of the Lothian 
Educational Home Visiting Scheme, has been omitted from this report. A discussion 
will be found in McCail (I9S0). 
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nam ii 



Inoentlves/Dtsincentlves to 
d>ing soicthing about a ooo^lainc. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 TO 



1 seeing that I w&s 

having m iupoct. ^ 



2 I*d be pleased vfien it was done, 
tut vould not enJcy d>ing it. 



3 l*d enjoy plaonlng ^t wss to 
be d>ne. 



4 I'd enjoy Iteming ^t needed to 
be leanted in ordar to <1q it. 



5 rd enjoy the caipany of oth^ 



0 rd eAjoy diking other people (eg 
poople lo authority) uncaufortable 



7 IM De d>ing danething I should 



& rd loe doing something for the 
long tem good of the society. 



9 I wculdn't know v^re to be^. 



10 I wouldD*t he ahle to persuade 
other people to support die. 



11 I'dJack the ability to nstke tny 
point iwll to those concetnedi 



12 Those responsible Twuldn't 
listen to soneone like tne. 



13*I*d be labelled as ft troublonoker 



14 Ocb^^r peof>le would ridicule 
what I vms doing. 
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FlC 11 (cent) 



15 Other people muld tfiink I W3tB 
doing it for scne hidlea icotive. 



16 I'^ be left to do all t}^ ^ik 



17 I would be victimised. 



People~iii autbority mild 
obstruct m aiHl ooake things more 
difficult, 



19 if 1 was to be successful I'd 
have to be vocxe out^pGlcen ^xsd 
aggressive thoj; Pd like to be. 



20 If I VpBs to be successful i;^ 
have to be core undeiiiaitd and nnn- 
ipulative than I*d like to-be> 



JZl I'd have to spend tijne that I*d 
prefer tQ £pend doing other things 
on this activity^ 



22 Pd have to neglect uty family 
and friends. 



23 It would Increase the stress 
in Ji^ life. 



24 Others .would take the credit 
for it if I was sucoesatUl, , ' 



^ inere would be a lot or 
difficulties I'd haw trouble 



2& I'd be unable to get the 
necessary infonnation. 



27^1 Ticuld not be able to make the 
rlg^it contacts and got the rlgSbt ■ 
hel;>, . > ; 



10 20 ^ 30 40 50 60 70 
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neighbourhoods. They have become n^ore dissatisfied with the part 
played by_niembers of their commtmities in curbing vandalism, the 
general organisation snd running of their community, the extent lo 
which th$ir. doctors listen to them, and their opportunities to develop 
their minds -and learn new things. While increased levels of 
dissatisfaction may be a pre-requisite to takingacti^n to do something 
abouhhpm, one can hardly believe that an environment in which there 
^e high levels of dissatisfaction among parents can be benefir' * lo 
the psychological 'development of their children. 

Willingness to Tackle tha'r Problems , 

- From the mothers' responses to questions about whether they were 
the sort of persons who should do something about the problem 
highlighted by a discrepancy between their ratrng$ of importance and 
satisfaccton, it would ^eem that the Home Visitors have led more of 
the people they have visited to say that it was up to someone like 
themselves to do something about the problem. They are less likely to 
say that they are prepared only td grumble, and are more prepared to 
join in if other'people start trying to do something aMut it (Figure 1 1 
and Tables A4I andA42). 

Before discussing the impact of the Home Visiting programme on 
parents' expectations of the consequences of trying to "^o something 
about their problems, it is worth commenting on ^e significance of 
some of the differences between the HSES and LSES groups. 

The LSES group is, in general, less likely than the HSES group to 
say that, in Drying to tackle their problems, they would be working for 
the long term good of society, enjoy learning what needed to be 
learned in order to'do it, enjoy the company of others whilst doing it, 
enjoy seeing that they were having an impact on society, enjoy the 
planning activity involved in doing it, and doing something they felt 
they should do (ie something moral). On the other hand they were, 
more likely to say that they wouldn^t know where to begin, that they 
wouldn't be able to make the right contacts or ^t the riglit help, that 
they wouldnH be able to persuade other people to support them^lhat 
they would lack the ability to ^nake their points well to those 
concerned^ that they wouldn^t be able to get the necessary informs^- 
tion^ that those responsible wouldn't listen to them^ and that they 
would be labelled as troubtemakr.^.. 

All of these differences suggest that LSES parents would be much 
less likely than HSES parents to do anything about their problems. 
They feel they lack abilities which they would need, they are less 
likely to enjoy the inte" H and social activities involved, other 
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people are less likely to supporfthem^ and, in particular, they <txc less 
likely to feel that they would be engaged in moral activity which would 
be in the long term interest ofsociety. They are clearly agr^at deal less 
well motivated to do anything about their problems. 

The Home Visitors have changed some of these perceptions and 
expectations. The parents who have had Home Visits are more likely 
than other LSES parents to feel that they would be wor!ting for the 
long term good of society and that they would enjoy both the 
intellectual and social activity Involved in trying to do something 
about their problems. Howevc^^ they don't feel any more able to do 
the things which would need.to be done. 

Thus, although th^y are, in some respects, better motivated to do 
something about their problems, in other respects their confidence in 
their abUity to do something about them is no greater. Notice that 
whaiwehave here is both a measure of thestrength of their motivation 
to do something about their problems and a fairly derailed indicaiio^ 
of what their educational needs are.. What we do not have is an^ 
indication of^he relative weight to be assigned to such things as the 
pleasure which is expected to come from the activity and such things 
as self-perceived' ability. 

Nevertheless, the indications are that the Home Visited parents a 
more likely to try to do something about their problems. They a 
more likely to feel that they are in control of their destinies rather than 
^ pawns of fate. The roie models they provide for their children may 
well be different / 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, they have not, in fact, been abje to 
do anything about the quality of the environments in which they bring 
^ up their children. This may he because they have not yet had tinie to 
do so. But it may also be because these environments.are extremely 
dinicult to change. The parentsmayget&rudeawakenii^'giftheydoin 
fact try to do something about them. As we shall shortly see, the 
Home Visitors have, -i some other respects, led parents to qevelop 
levels of confidence that they can influence the school systemi which, 
in *he context of the USES sample's feelings about the same issues, 
can otily be regarded as over-optimistic. | . 

Let us now dwell fora moment on what couldhavebeen responsible 
for the mothers' apparently improved motivation. As we have s^en, 
the EHVs did not confine ther^selves to working with children. They 
sought'to involve the parents in a number of wider activities like 
'^mothers matter'^ courses^ making contacts with the schopls, and 
visiting^other mothers. In these they sought to encourage the bothers 
to become more outgoing, more confident that they could meet other 
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people, and more confident that they could deat^th the schools, the 
Local Authority, the housing department^ and the^uth of Scotland 
Electricity Board, Some of the' Home Visitors reasoned that 
encouraging the mothers' cognitive activity in these areas would lead 
them to vul^e cognitive activity more highly, lead them to be more 
likely to use ibgical thinking asameansofsolvingthelrown problems, 
and lead them tahave more confidence in their own abilities and their 
ability to deal whh others. They reasoned, with Bronfenbrenner 
(1978) and Raven\l977) that, by portraying such patterns of 
thinking, feeling andWhaving In front of their children, they would 
promote the development of their children's confidence and 
competence. With Van der Eyken (1980) they sensed that the 
mothers' isolation and loneliness was a serious barrier, not only to 
coping with their problems, but also to the growth and development of 
their children. 

As we have seen> the Visitors^i^ lead the mothers to become more 
confident and more strongly mo tivated(if not to feel more able) to do 
something about these problems. But through what process? Is Van 
der Eyken right to believe that beiHending the mother and helpitig her 
to establish social contacts is the active ingredient in the process? Or 
are we right in thinking that the effect we have demonstrated was due 
to mother andEHV working together to solve the mothers* problems? 

Wehavenodataontheprogramme*simpact on themothers* feelings 
of isolation and loneliness. Nevertheless, what was most striking 
when we discussed the Home Visiting^ itself with anumber of mothers 
was the strength of the bond they had established with the Home 
Visitors, (We had planned to include questions on topics such as this 
in the interview schedules we had hoped to develop to assess parents* 
perceptions of, and reaction. to> the .Home Visiting itself)* An earlier 
study (Raven and Haynes, 1966) also throws light on this issue, Ths 
only types of social contact which signiftcantly reduced loneliness 
among the older people involved in that study were regular visits by 
relatives in their own homes, The EHVs obviously come regularly, 
and come into the mothers* homes. But they are not relatives. 
However, if we ask ourselves what distinguif^hes the visiting of a 
relative from that of afriend^ one notices that $omsi ofthcdtfTerences 
include the commitment to continue through thick and thin-'despite 
the ups and downs or mood and the sense of moral outrage which is 
liable to terminate the visititig of a friend. One also notices the sense of 
duty or responsibility to visit irrespective of "need** or "eiyoyment of 
contact**. And one notes that the relative has an excuse for visiu'ng 
which is not linked directly to isolation and loneliness^and the 
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proWsion of an excuse was something which Raven and Haynes 
believed to be central to finding a solution to the problems posed by 
loneliness. 

In short, it seems highly likely, both from our own interviews with 
Home Visited parents, and from our previous work, thai ^he Home 
Visitors reduce the bneliness of the mothers. But, although it may 
be a necessary condition for it, i*^ it responsible for the growth in 
confidence and motivation which was documented {in Figure 1 1)? It 
seems to us that most likely it is not More important would seem tobe 
a process which goes on in parallel with the process of befrienctngthe 
mother and extending her range of social contacts. This involves the 
EHV working jointly with the mother to find ways of solving the 
mothers particular problems. This is not a teacher-taught, or expert- 
novice relationship because— in this respect— the Home Visitor is as 
ignorant as the mother. Rather it is ajoint problem- solving task. The 
same is even more true in the Leicester Homestart project, where the 
Visitor may well come from a similar social and educational 
background to the mother who is visited. Such joint problem*solving 
activity, in which two equally ignorant people struggle !o find a 
solution to a common problem, seems much more likely to promote 
the development <5f feelings of confidence and competence—and the 
abih'ty to make one's own observations, evolve new constructs "tudy 
cause and effect^ and generally think for oneself— than a teacher-xaught 
relationship^ although it may well be *^less efficient'* than instruction 
from an expert Indeed, as every day experience, andVanderEyken*s 
evaluation of Leicester Homestart (1980) in particular, suggests, the 
experts are only too often wrong— because they know too little about 
the constraints which operate in a particular situation. 

So, at last, the dilemma is becoming clearer. One inteipretation of 
purdataisthat,intheirexpertrole aspromotersofchilddevelopment, 
the, EHVs may be leading the parents they visit to feel less confident 
and competent They influence the parents* attitudes and beliefs — 
7 bptthc parents do not take upthe activities modelled by these experts. 
In their extras-professional role— in an area in which they are as 
ignorant as the mothers— they 1^ the mothers to feel more confident 
and better motivated, if not more competent. Unfortunately, another 
inteipretation is that, just as the EHVs have influenced parents* 
beliefs about what it is important to do in chil^ rearing, but had little 
impact on their self*perceived ability to do sa so they may have 
increased the mothers' feelings that they shouk] tackle thbir problems 
and would enjoy doing so, but have not led them to feel any more ^6/^ 
to do so> 
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Despite the need to separate the loneliness issue Yrom the compe- 
tence issue, nothing we havesaid should be construed to mean that we 
think the question of social isolation is unimportant. Quite the 
contrary. One of the problems which has not been solved to anyone's 
satisfaction is thatof flndinga way in which the Educational Home 
Visitors can help the parents they visit to establish a social network so 
that they can cease to be so dependent on the Home Visitors 
themselves and so that they have a continuing support network after 
Visiting ceases. It is clear Uiat the solutions currently being tried out 
— which involve the mother becoming a "Mother Home Visitor", 
joining a parents' group, or visiting the nursery, may help, but that 
these solutions have not yet been fully exploited. 
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CHAPTER 23 



THE PARENTS' ROLE IN THE FORMAL 
" EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



We have already seen that the Home Visitors seem to have led the 
pareats to be more likely to think that school success is important and 
thatlEls anportant for them to continue the wod of the sctool in the 
hom& The Home Visitors sem to have led the parents (o be more 
likely to think that tKetr children would be unhappy, bored, and feel 
rejected if they didnot do well at school (Table The Home 
Visited parents are also ;nore likely to think that their children's^ 
intelligence will fail to develop fully. Finally, theproportkjn of Home 
Visited ^irents who feel that their children will be difficult lateron if 
they do not do \^'ell at school is lower than tha( found in the LSES 
group. 

It is also clear {from Table A43) that school success is most 
frequently associated with getting a good job—although the Home 
Visitors seem to have cast some doubt on this assumption. However, 
the Home Visitors have apparently led the parents to attach more 
importance to school success quite independently of examinations 
(Table A44). Thus these parents would be expected to suiq>ort their 
children in their educatksnal activities even though it became apparent 
that working hard at school was not goi^g to get them through 
examinations and thereby intp a better job. TUey have also led the 
parents to re-value their own education. The Home Visited parents 
are much more likely than other parents from the same areas to say 
that theirown education hadbeenof value to them in enabling them to 
dotheirjobwell, even though it had not enabled them to getagood job 
{Table A46X Thus thtymaybe more likely to point out the benefitsof 
education to their children even ttough they ^are still not as able as are 
the HSES group to point to evidence of its benefits. 

All in all, the data which v/e have presentedsuggest that the parents 
have come to be more favourably disposed towards education. 

Additionally the Home Visitors have had some quite dramatic 
effects on parents* perceptions of the role they think a parent should 
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play in a primary school child's education (Table A47). The 
proportion of the EHV group who feel that they should find out 
exactly what happens in school, complain about anything with which 
they are not satisfied, talk about school as much as possible, make 
sure that the teacher stretches the child to the full, visit the school 
regularly, and insist that the child does his best, equals or surpasses 
that foiuid among the HSES parents. The idea of arranging private 
le$sons for their children in weak subjects is not so unacceptable to 
them as it is to other LSES parents. However, in line with what we 
have all already learned atout the EHVs* effects in encoura^g 
parents to give formal instruction to their children^ 75% of the Home 
Visited group say that they should teach their children things before 
they learn them at school, compared with only 23% of the HSES 
group. This is» however^ in direct conflict with the fact that the 
proportion who say that education should be left to the school is not 
lower in tHe EHV than LSES group. It cannot even be maintained 
that different people are giving these apparently incompatible answers. 
At the time of writii^ we have not thought of any way of reconciling 
this apparent inconsistency. 

We have seen that virtually all the Home Visited parents feel that 
parents should complain to the school about anything with which they 
are not satisfied. They are also more confident that the teacher would 
listen to their complaints (Table A48). However, they are no more 
likely to feel that they would be made welcome in the school if they 
asked to spe^id some time there so as to really understand what goes 
on (Table A49). (This was an activity which was almost universally 
advocated by the EHVs as a means of helping to ensure that their 
children would do well at school). 

A more detailed analysis shows that there has been a significant 
increase in the proportion who feel they would be made welcome in 
one area, and a decline in another. 

The Home Viators appear to have had less impact on the role the 
parents think they should play in the child's education as he gets^ 
okler (Table A50). However, such impact as theyhave had has, once 
again, had the effect of bringing the proportions who gave various 
types of answer clr^serto the HSESthan LSES group. This effect runs 
across virtually allitems, and *ts cumulative effect :ouId be consider^ 
able. The same sort of pattern h also evident in their answers to the 
question about what they would do if they wanted their child to do 
better at school (Table AS 1 ). Nevertheless, r^er pathetically, they 
don't actually feel any better equipped to help their children with their 
homework (Table A52). 
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A conunent should, perhaps^ be made about the fact that, when 
parents were asked a closed question about what they thought they 
would do if they wanted their child to do better at school^ almost 
everyone said they would explain why it was important to do so and 
praise the child whenever he did something welt, whtle^ in response to 
other questions, the LSES group seems much less oAen to explain or . 
praise or think it is fmportant to explain or praise. Part of the 
explanation of the apparent discrepancy lies in the initial if in the 
<^ question, for, as we have seen,'LSES parents areless likely to think it 

important for their children to do well at school. The rest of the 
„ ^^xplanation probably stems from the fact that, whe~n parents were 
asked what they would do to motivate their childreti^ they were unable 
to indfcate how often they would do these things. Thus the LSES 
parents m^ well do them from time to time— but far less frequently 
than the HSES parents. 

A smaller proportion of the Home Visited mothers than of the 
LSES mothers feel that they do i^ot understand modem methods of 
primary education very well {Table A53). Nevertheless, although 
they feel they now undentand modem methods of primary education 
better than theydid, all butoneof them wants to know still more about 
them. 

The Home Visited mothers are also much less likely to feel that 
they need more advice on any aspect on child rearing or even on 
handling their own p^^blems more effectively (Table A5S). They are 
farmoreconfidentthaneveathe HSE Sparer^ that they know how to 
help their children^ how to intervene in the school system, and how to 
ampse their children and keep them out of mischief. 

Table A56 ^ho\ s that Home Visited parents are little more likely 
than other LSES parents to think that they^are the right people to 
make decisions about what goes on in schools. Once again this 
reinforces the view that t^iey think professional know better than they 
do what shoulc^ b^ done, are able to make better decisions,' and should 
be left to get on with the work they are paid to do. ' 
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SUMMARY, GENERAL DISCUSSION, AND 
POSSIBLE IMPUCATIONS OF THE STATISTICAL 
STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF THE LOTHIAN REGION 
EDUCATIONAL HOME VISITING SCHEME 
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CHAPTER 24 



SUMMARY, DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 
. OF THE STATISTICAL RESULTS 

We will now attempt to summarise what has been learnt from our 
statistical study about the effects of the Educational Home Visiting 
pn^mme, tie the threads together, and explore their possible 
implications. Readers who are dipping into this book at this point 
should be cautioned that the implied changes which will be referred to 
below are /'t/^'T'^i/fromdifferencesbetween the responses ofasample 
of parents who had been Home Visited and a sample of other parents 
fVom the same areas of the city. The former are referred to as the EHV 
group, and the latter as the LSES group. For reasons which were 
explained in Chapter 14 it was neither possibletomountabefore-and- 
after study, nor astudyin which an experimental group was compared 
with amatched c(fiiti:ol group. ^ ' 

Attitudes, rather than BehaPioun Primarily Affected 

The Educau'onal Home Visitors (EHVs) seem to have had a 
dramatic effect on pa^ents^ attitudes and expectations, but much less 
effect on their reported behaviour. 

A less ''Fatalistic** Vieiv of Development 

As far as attitudes and e^^pectationsareconcemedthe Home Visitors 
have apparently led the parents to be more likely to think that they are 
able to influence the course of their children's development- 
including the development of their characters and personalities and 
their intelligence. 

More Importance Attached to Intellectual and Academic Activity 
The Home Visited parents attach more importance than do other 
mothers from Low Socio-Economic Status (LSES) areas of the city 
to their children doing well at school Indeed they think this is^ more 
important than do parents from contrasting Hi^ Socio-Economic 
Status (HSES) areas of the city. They also attach more importance 
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than do LSES mothers to the development ormtellectual qualities like 
thinklrg for oneself and lo a large number of intellectually-oriented 
ehild-rearing activities like providing books in the home and reading 
to their children. They are also much more likely to think that 
intelligence is to be fostered by talking to, and reading to, children. 
They expect their children to take much moa delight in intellectual 
activities like looking at books with th^eir parents. 

Role in Formal Education 

Similar differences between Visited mothers and other LSES ones 
seem to have occurred in relation to the part they think ^P^i^nt should 
play in promoting the educational development of primary school 
children. 

The Home ^Visited parents attach more importance (even than 
HSES mothers) to their continuing the work of the school in the home 
and to the child reading and studying on his .own when he is older 

There has apparently been a dramatic increase— in this case taking^, 
the Home Visited mothers still furtherawaythan other LSES mothers 
from our HSES mothers— in the proportion who think that they 
should teach their children things before they learn them at school, in 
the proportion who think that they should ensure that their child's 
teacher sh'buld stretch him to the full, and in the proportion who said 
they should talk about school as much as possible to their children. 

A More ^'Schoolmasterly" Stance 

The Home Visited parents also attach more importance to a 
number of other **schooIma$teri/* activities (which are not particu- 
lariy stressed by HSES parents) like punishing bad behaviour, and 
teachingtheir children to **respect" flguresin authority and to respect 
property. They are als& more likely to view asking questions about 
pictures in books as an oi^rtunity to "test" their children and to see 
whether they are paying attention (and not, as the HSES mothers 
more often tend to do^ as an opportunity to simulate the development 
of the Spontaneous tendency to think and seek to understand). They 
think it is slightly less important for children to leam to use books to 
find information which the children themselves want. 

A More Child-Centred Approach 

The Home Visitors do not appear to have led the parents they 
visited to be more likely to say that most of the child^s activities are 
Joint activities. But the Home Visited parents do seem to be more 
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responsive io their children; they are more likely tosay that they do 
things the child wants to do rather than thingsMe>'waiittodo,theyare 
more likely tosay that theyHndthemselves thinking about what the 
child is learning as he is playing, and they are more likely to say that it 
is important to studj the things the child wants to know and then help 
him'to nnd out. 

A Narrower Developmental Stance? 

In spite of their apparently greater child-cent redness. It is at least 
arguable that the Home Visited mothers have come to think of 
"development'' more narrowly than they did previously. We have 
\ already seen that, in at least some respects, the Home Vishors seem to 
' have widened the gap between the HSES and LSES parents— but, so 
Var. it is at least arguable that these apparent shifts will be conducive to 
adjustment to school. Unfortunately, there are other ways in which 
tne Home Visited parents' attitudes seem to hefitrther removed from 
tHose of the HSES group^ than were those of the LSES group. Not all 
of the differences seem likety to be conducive to the development of 
the^^ independence, imagination, intrinsic motivation and general 
competence to cope with life which the project sought (in the long 
runno foster in children. The lesser emphasis on ming books to find 
the iiuormation one needs has already been mentioned. But the Home 
Visited parents also think it is even more important that their children 
/feerfthem— that is, they stress the importance of arelationship which 
involves dependence rather than independence. The Home Visited 
parentsalso place no greater emphasis on their children learning to be 
independent or confident andat ease in situations which the> have not 
mei befoVe or on children leamir^ to settle down and concentrate on 
the task m hand 

Althou^ they are more likely than their LSES counterparts to 
think that Intelligence is to be fostered by talking to and reading to 
' children, theproportion who think thatintelligence is to be fostered by 
giving the child plenty of attention and taking an interest in him is still 
less than half that found in the HSES group. The same applies to 
encouragingthe child to use books as a means of fosteringintelligence. 

The Home Visited parents placeonly slightly less empBiasisthan do 
LSES parents on children having *'respect" for their parents-^and 
''respect** appears, from their answers to our questions about how it is 
to be fostered, still to be defined in strict disciplinarian terms which 
involve the palent insisting on respect and obedience, rather than 
earning it because their behaviour is commendable. They are also 
only slightly more likely to say that K is important to treat the chiM 
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with respect orto^bjf^r respect by treating the child withrespect^ by 
being Mr, or, in particular^ by example. Their strategies ordiscipline 
tend to inyolve more rows and distraction Trom annoying activities, 
and less physical punishment, but they are no more likely to try to 
^explain things to the chitd—perhaps because they flnd such 
intellectual activity difficult, perhaps because they do not value such 
activity* perhaps because they think it^will make Tor difficulties later 
on^ or perhaps because the child will not respond to such reasoning. 

A Possible Interpretation 

What this data may be telling us is that the mothers who have been - 
visited have been led to attach greater importance to school education 
and intellectual activity defmed as equivalent to success in the school 
system, but have not been led to attach any more weight to Xhtgmeral 

'H:ompetence-promoting activities which also distinguish HSES Trom 
LSES^ parents. Not only do the Home Visited mothers not come to 
place more emphasis on the child learning on his own, they are no 
more likely to say that qualities like detefmination and respect are to 
be fostered through personal example. They are no more likely to 
^xkoi withholding help so that the child learns to cope on his own. 
They are no more likely to give answers which are consistent with the . 
theory that children learn by discovering that theit actions are 
effective in hcjping them to reach their own goals— such as getting 
answers to their questions, finding the f.ifonnation thoy want, and 
teaming to cope on their own. The suggestion that the general 
developmental activitiesengagedinby the HSES group have nut been 
taken up is conflrmedbythe data we obtained by asking parents about 
which were the most important qualities that a child learned Trom his 
parents: the proportion who s^id thing;s like inM.Htive^ fHendiittess, 
and being a good citizen is not greater in the EH^^ than in the LSES 
group* Nor is the frequency of mention of obedience and respect for- 
authority as low as that found in the HSES group. 

instead of leading parents to think of themselves more oflt-n as 
facilitators of development* it would seem that Uie Home Visitors 
have led fj* parents to increase the pressure for development. They 
liave 1 1 31 J to be more likely to insist that their children read, oay 
att^iu"' and do as they are told. They are not more likely to Create a 
climate conducive to development by encouraging the childjs 

' interests^ treating him as an individual wo>^hy of respect, encouraging 
independent learnings and participating in Joint, child^inltiat^d, 
activities* It can therefore be hypothesised that they are not much 
more likely to encourage the child to feel that he has a right to reai^on, 
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communicate^ or be listened to, to recognise the child*s ability to 
reason and therefore feed the growth of that reasoning (thereby 
stimulating the development of high level (moral) reasoning), or to 
take the child's complaints seriously and attend to them themselves 
(thereby jeinforcingforthe child the value ofreasoning) or intervene 
on the child's behalf if he has complaints about th^ school system. 

It will be argued in Part IV that HSES parents seem to have a much 
more complex and indirect— though not necessarily better-- view of 
child development than ^hc DSES group. They focus more on 
fostering success indirectly— by fosteringjjualities like independence 
and confidence in dealing with new situations. These qualities may 
make for increased success at school and, quite independently, for 
increased success in life. The HSES group make more use of 
rewards— including the intrinsic reward that comes from successfully 
undertaking an activity and seeing that it produces the results th^t arc 
desired. They make much more use of teaching by example^ 
including the example portrayed by others who work hard, handle 
responsibility well, and themselves behave in highly commendable , 
ways. They promote development by responding to the child and, 
possibly* thereby reinforce the child's tendency to take imtiative/to 
reason* and to argue with authority. Not only is such behaviour likely^ 
tc^reinforcc the child*s tendency to engage in it, it is likejy to lead the 
child to think of himself as someone who has a right to opinions and 
activities of his own, who can independently find information he 
needs, who is entitled to raise questions about the wisdom of his 
superiors* and to expect to guide his own behaviour by reference tothe 
longiermgoodofsocictyratherthan the dictates of an authority which 
both demands instant obedience and is not open to reason. The EHVs 
appear to hav e had little impact on these wider, more subtle, and more 
complex perceptions and expectations. Rather, tl:ey seem to have 
reinforced the parents* tendenc> to think that what might be regarded 
as evidence f HSES parents* success in their approach— success at 
school— is a c^i^se of their children's success in life. And they seem to 
have reinforced their tendency to focus on qualities which are 
cognitiv ety closely related to success in the school system rather than 
qualities \vhtch might make for success iti life- and only incidentally 
for success in the school system. 

Are They More inclined to See Themsehei as Their Child's Most 
Important Educator? 

The Home Visited parents believe that it is important for the.t5 to do 
many more things to prom ^e the cognitive devciopmont af their 
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children: their perception of ^heir rol^ppears in this respect to have 
been enlarged. Nevertheless^ they think that what their children leam 
from thehij as parents^ is less important than do the ojher LSES_. 
mothers^ and the gap betwtenjh^ and the HSES parents, jn this 
„4rUcular r^spectrlsTactually greater. ! S'cAoo/, and school- related 
activities^ are important and they appear to thinkthf>* ^^eylhemseNes 
may notbe the best personstofosterthe abilities re^ . Mtosucceed 
at such tasks. Although ^we did not ask what they . thought the 
consequences of doing, or notdoing^jmany of the things ttiey believe to 
be important w «ld be, it is^perhaps significant that only one of the 
things which t* e' feel they could do to promote the^d^yelopment of 
their children likely to promote sdhool success. Many of the things 
which they feel they could do are, presumably^ as aj result of the 
Visiting, ^ess often 3een as h^ng any connection with school 
success 'Thus the Home Visited parents are less likely than other 
t$ES mothers to think that asking the chik] questions about books 
and thiiigs he had seen will make for school success^ they are less 
likely to think that looking at books with htm will do so, they are/e;>^ 
likely to think that his having educatiopal toys is likely to do so, and 
they are no more litelytothinkthattafklngtothechildalot or treating 
him^with reuspect as an indiyidijsl entitlect tointerests and ideas of his 
own ,will do so< They ar^ no niore likely to' spend time on joint 
actlylties such as playing with jigsaw: \6 bricks, or looking at books 
togettter, nnd they spenctless time teaching their children in a formal 
, manner 'nity^xe only_ slightly morelikely to i>ay^that*they set out to 
teach their children things. The oneexceptlon to this pattern is that the 
Home Visited parents are more likely to associate encouraging the 
chik] to ask questions and seek reasons for things he is told with school 



^ Itis,perhaps>becauseofthe Home Vi^tedmothersMnabilitytosee 
any^^more connections Vtween things they could do and school 
sitedess that the only ^eAawo^r which ^ems to have been markedly 
atTectod by the EHVs is the time they spend takmg, their children to 
nursery school or playgroupi - i 

Language and Discipline Interaction 

Although wt have said that Home Visited parents more J^kely to 
thinkit is importalit to talk to their children, the style of their language 
and discipline interactions seem to be very similar to those of other 
IjAES mothers. Neverthelessj "they^are less likely to make use of 
pliysicul punisliment and more likelyio give the children a row. This 
may be \iewed ^s a transitional stage on the way to giving more 



success. 
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explanations. As far as language* activity is conceded, the main 
emphasis in Jie EHV group is still on issuing warnings and 
instructions. The Home Visited mothers appear to be even less likely 
to discuss the past or the future and less likely to ctiscuss the activities 
which pare:it ^ind child are undertaking together. Since the parents 
appear to be less likely td discuss the activities they are undertaking 
with the child itjs possible tKat ihey are not talking about what they 
are thinking about, o^ giving the child an insight ij/o the \i^ay they 
think— into the fact that they tend to thmk about obstacles they might 
encounter, where tb get help, and the process of dredging about in 
one's mind for relevant past experience. A^ a result, the child may get 
even le«^ insight then other LSESchiidrcn into cogniuVe processes in 
action. j 

Formal Teaching 

As far as what parents actually teach their children is concerned^ 
the Home Visited group, despite not having spent as much time on 
formal education during the day immediately prior to the day of the 
interview as had the HSES or LSES group (who did not differ from 
each other)t are much more inclined to say that they teach inteK A.itial 
skills— countings teading, and the names of things and colours. But 
the emphasis on teaching socia! skills and moral values is less. Even 
fewer Visited than other LSES parents say tiiat they teach their 
children by example and the gap between them and HSES parents is 
greater than that between HSES parents and other LSES parents. 

Froni these data it would seem that the Home Visited parents are 
less liljely to see themselves as their , children's most important 
educatprs; they have a narrower conception of what that phrase 
implies (specifically a more^Ueacherish^' style with le$sen^hasis on 
example, modelling, or facilitation of growth); that they feel less able 
to fill that nev- function and that they are more convinced that schools 
arf the best learning environments for their children. The data raise 
serious questions about what it would be necessary fortheEHVs to do 
if they wish to model mothering behaviour involving sensitive, 
transactional^ reactive activity for the parents. To behave '^isway 
it may be necessary for them to know the child— his intere. d the 
meanings and interpretations of minor cues in his bejK > 
eT^iremely welL Anditmay be necessary for themtohaveagrea. Jjeal 
of time. It may therefore not be possible for anyone who is not the 
child's? mother— or cx Itist caretaker— to do these things, and this 
may mean that the conception of** encouraging tht mothi'r topi ly her 
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unique and irreplaceable role in promoting the educational 
development of her children" in this way needs to be rethought. 

Failure lo Communicate the Intent: the Medium is the Message 

Just as the EHV's message that the mother is the child^s most 
impr^rtant educator appear>, in many ways, to have oeen distorted in 
the process of transmission so as to support the parents^ already 
dominant perceptions, so too have some of their other mesf^ages. 
L^S parents expect to have (and have) many more difHcuLties 
making contact with, influencing, and establishing satisfactory 
-relationships with, 6eir children than do the HSES group. The Home 
/isited mothers anticipate even mott problems ofdiis sort than do the 
LSES mothers. Many activities modelled by the EHVs (such as 
reading to child^n and talking to them) which the EHVs and the 
HSES parents s^e as promotingcognitivedevelopment(includingthe 
willingness to thinkt try to understand, imagine and concentrate) 
appear to be perceived by the Home Visited mothers primarily as 
ways of helping them to reach their goal of establishing better 
relationships with their children* Unfortunately, the Quality of Life 
data suggest they have not, in fact, become better able to reach that 
.goal either. 

Parents* Self Images and Fedings of Compete^-^e and their Impact 
on their Children 

The Home Visited parents' self-Images seem to be dramatically 
better than those of other LSES mothers: they are much less likely to 
feel that they need advice on how toflndout what schools are doing, 
how to help their children at school, how to influence schools, how to 
help their children to grow up to be the sort of people they would like 
them to be, how to develop the abilities needed to handle their 
problems, or how to amuse their children and i^ep them out of 
mischief However, the fact that they are less likely to want advice on 
any of these things except handling their children and their problems 
than even the HSES group makes one wonder just how realistic they 
really are. It also makes one wonder if they might not have been at the- 
receiving end of just too much, possibly impractical, "advicc'\" 

They are more willing to try to do something about the problems 
which plague th^m and they feel more confident that they would 
enjoy the intellectual and other activities involved in so doing. As l 
result they may portray 7or their children a more competent zxA 
jonfldent style of behaviour. This may rub off on the children. They 
may ''catch** the parents* attitudes, if they do, the Home Visitors 
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ma>, through this indirect process, have had ^ substantial impact on 
the development of the children concerned. 

Once again, unfortunately, it is necessary to caution against sei^ing 
on this result in isolation. Despite this apparently beneficial result of 
the Visiting, the quality of life of the Home Visited mothers has not 
significantly improved. Indeed, in many respects, they are. more 
critical than other LSES mothers and are more dissatisfied with many 
aspects of their environment. While this dissatisfaction may be an 
essential precursor to activity designed to change those environments, 
k is significant that they are no more satisfied than the LSES parents 
with their ability to get on with their children— and a great deal less 
satisfied than iheir HSES counterparts. The same applies to their 
relationships with their close family, including their husbands, and 
their neigtibours. In response to a question on the problems they 
'^xpected as their children got older, it eirerges that the Home Visited 
group actually expect more unruliness and rebelliousness from their 
children and expect them to have more problems atschool. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Home Visitors may have sensitised the 
mothers to problems with their children, and in their environments, of 
which they were pr^ iously unaware. But, whatever may happen in 
the longhin, it is cteai that the Home Visitors have not been able sofar 
to create enviromnents which are physically, socially and psycho- 
logically more conducive to growth and development, and in which 
family relationships are moVe conducive to mothers spendirig time 
with their children in a way which is likely to promote the development 
of the psychological characteristics valued by the EHVs. 

In the course of looking at this data we have uncovered what 
appears to be a serious dilemma for the EHVs. At the cost of over- 
simplifying the results, we can say that» in their role as experts the 
EHVs taught the '.\others that it was important to do all sorts of new 
things with their chlijrcn but that they have made themoihersfeelless 
competent to do them. On the other hand, in their role friend* the 
EHVs have, by trying to help the mother solve her ov n problems, l^d 
her'to develop enhaiiced feelings of self-respect, confidence and 
motivation to tackle her own problems, although they did not lead her 
to feel more able to tackle them. From this it woufd sci^m that 
Educational Home Visiting programmes based on experts may 
convey knowledge, but, by making people feel incompetent in 
eomparison with the expert, lead them to be less inclined tg carry out 
the desired activities with their children and moiJ inclined to hand 
their children over to professionals. Home Visiting programmas 
baaed on Home Visitors of similar status to the mothers themselves 
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may^ therefore, be ,ore likely to enhance the mothers' feelings of 
cortfidence^ iforganised in an appropriate way, lead the mothers 
to discover the same knowledge. 

Will the Parents be More Hilling and Able to Support their Children 
whtlsUit School? 

Having looked at the impact of the Home Visitors on the parents' 
ability to intervene effectively to promote the edncational develop- 
ment of their yonng children, we may now move on to examine their 
impact on the parents' ability to snpport their children dnri^g their 
school careers. 

As we have seen, the Home Visited parents are very mnch more 
likely than their LSES counterparts to think that a parent should 
teftch her children things before they learn them at school 
Unfortunately they are no more confident than other LSESparents— 
and a great deal less confident than HSES parents— that they will be 
able to help their children with their homework* Once again^ 
therefore, the actnal effects of the Home Visiting may have been to 
increase the parents' feelings of guilt and inadeqnancy^ ratlier than to 
make them feel more adeqnate. 

We haye also seen that althongh the Home Visited parents are more 
likely 'than other LSES parents to think that they should help their 
children to do well by ensnringthat the teacher stretches theirchildren 
to the full^ they are less likely to think that it is important to have a 
.teacher who takes their views seriously (although they arc vnore 
confident that their child's teacher wonid listen to them). And they 
have more confidence that their teachers know best. Again^ then^ it 
may be that the Home Visitors have created ^ dilemma for the 
parents* 

The Home Visited mothers are also more likely to believe that a 
mother shcsuld help her children by finding ont exactly what is 
happening at school—but they are again no more likely to feel that 
they would be made welcome if they Visited the school tofind ont what 
was going on. Fewer Home Visited parents feel that they do not 
nnderstpjidthe modcnimethodsofe^ncation very well— bnt feci tbey 
want to know more. ^ 

The Home Visited parents also pjacc more valne on tlieir own 
school edncation* They feel it was of more relevance to them* They 
rnay, therefore, be less likely than other LSES parents toqnestion the 
valne of cdnca^on in front of their children. 

Finally, the proportion who think that there shonid be a change in 
the weight given to the various pai;(ies in thedecision*taking process in 
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education has not changisd, though, of those who did think thai there 
should be a changje, more felt that the parents should have more say. 

CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 

The material we have presented may be summarised by sayingthat 
the EHVs appear to have had a drmatic effect on the mothers' ' 
beliefs, attitudes and expectations, but less effect on their behaviour. 
It is apparently a great deal easier to influence atdtudes^ perceptions 
and expectations than many people have suspected. Nevertheless, as 
is often the case, the effects of 're attempt to intluence attitudes and 
behaviours were greatest in those areas in which it was possible for the 
mothers to interpretthe Home Visitors^ ^'messages'* in such a way as 
to reinforce their existing beliefs. 

The effects of the programme were greatest in the areas which were 
originally, and largely remain, at the centre of the Home Visitors' 
attention. Nevertheless, even in this area^ the effects or behaviour, as 
distinct from attitudes, appear to have been slight. The effect of the 
programme was still significant in notation to the goals which have 
become more central to the project as^'it has goqe^ong=witness its 
impact on the mothers' feelings of confidence and competence to cope 
with their own problems. The prefect was least successful— ahd 
possibly even harmfui--in relation to those potential goals of the 
project which have really only become clear for the first time in the 
course of discussing the background data we have collected 

One possible interpretation of the data is that we have a picture 
adults in transition. The mothers' attitudes have been unfrozen. The,, 
now see things in difl'erent ways. But they have not yet developed the 
habit of behaving in.new ways. We all know how di^icuh it is to do 
what we feel we should do and wf^it to do. For us, as for the Honie 
Visited mothers, there is a discrepancy between our beliefs about 
what it is important to do and what we actually do. Much of the data 
reported earlier is consistent with the hypothesis that the Home 
VtSited parents have come to question old ways, but noc yet learned 
newway^. They have questioned their old perceptions of schools and 
no longer feel so negatively about them-- and they have come to place 
more trust in teachers than they did before. They have hecome 
dissatisfied with aspects of their environment which they previously 
accepted, and feel that they would etu'oy the activities needed to do 
something about the problems they sense—but they still do not feel 
able to tackle them. They have come to recognise that Jt is undesirable 
to employ physical punishment with their children and have 
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developed more positive attitudes tov^'ard explanatiQn, but they have 
not yet learned how to explain and have^ instead^ fallen halfway 
between and resorted to telling their children off rather than hitting 
them, They have become more conscious of thetr fe^^lings about 
competitiveness and now say that they do not know how to foster it 
rather than that they are for it or against it 

If what We are seeing is a picture of^adults in transition then it may 
be important to help the mothers concerned to translate their new 
beliefs into smooth habits. % on the other hand^ their failure to follow 
through beliefs into action is due to important impediments—such as 
an inability to think ttf a cognitively complex manner or an inability 
on the partof the childto grasp the logiv. of the reasojsheis given^orto 
environmental constraints^ or to acute \ alue conflicts^ then the EHVs 
Would seem to be under amoral obligation to help the parents to adjust 
to the increased ^stration they would be expected to e:;perience as a 
result of their rising expectations. 

S*jt the data we have reviewed may not be best thought of as a ' 
picture of adults in transition. It may alternatively be constru'^d as 
evidence that our current understanding of educational processes is 
grossly Inadequate jn relation to the wider educational objectives 
which almost everyone whose views have been canvassed hold niost 
dear* Indeed It may be construed ^ evidence that the educational ^ 
processes on whkh teichers tend to focus are actually destructive of 
the very competencies which mo^t people think it is most important 
for teadiers to foster. The educational system in general achieves the 
more limited goals which it sets out to achieve— goals like teaching 
reading or arithmetic— extremely welt. It is less successful in the 
wider sense of leading children to develop the spontaneous tendency 
to transfer those skills to new problems. But it is arguable (from the 
scant evidence available) that it is actually destructive of the very 
quaUties which most people think He at the heart of the eUueational 
process— developing initiative^ self-confidence^ the ability to live and 
work with others, and ibt ability to make one's own observations and 
learn without iT^^truction (Bronfenbrenner^ 1974; Coleman^ 1972; 
Raven. 1977). 

It may i;eem absurd to measure a pro^ ^^me such as this against 
criteria which it did not set out meet. But, as is hecomm$ 
abundan'\ learin ecological studies i^.generalt if the untntent^cdanu 
unwanted, side effects of i programme outweigh its bencf^, then 
serious doubts are cast o^i the validity of the prograir.nie. At the very 
least (juestiohs are raised about '^ayt .^h..^^ a.e programme might 
be modified in order to avoid those unwanted side effects. We will 
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explore what our bendVmark data may have to tell us about this 
question in the next section of the report Here it is sufficient to 
underline the considerable responsibility which has fallen on the 
shoulders of the evaluators of social programmes. By not asking the > 
right questions— questions which may well go beyond those asked hy 
those who commissron their work— and questions "which are not 
capable of being ''answered^^ in any unarguable sense given the 
current state of the social sciences — and by not repotting the results^ 
howaver tentative, of asking those que^aions, they can so easily 
misrepresent the outcomes of a social and educational programme. It 
would be easy to dispute practically everythir^ that has been said in 
this report Buttosuppress it oh the grounds thatit is not abovedispute 
would be irresponsible. It is much more important to put in hand ^ 
much larger programme of action research^cond acted by 
practitioners and evaluators with a variety of very different 
orientations—and to publish the results of all these activities so that 
the time-honoured, self-correcting, procedures of Science can do their 
workjtisnoskin off the nose of ascientlst to be proved wrong; indeed 
the only thing that a scientist can be certain of is that he is wion^ 
Nothing we have said m this report indicates that the action-research . 
programme we have studied should be terminated. But neither does it 
indicate that it should be expanded as a service whichpurpprts to offer 
known beneHts to parents.Jt does suggest that those responsible 
should consider a number of possible modiHcationsi implement those 
modificaticnson aselectivebasis^ and carefully monitor their impact. 
The evaluation of that impact, if properly conducted^ would 
undoubtedly advance understanding of the processes and issues 
involved and^uggest a further round ot modificatiom. What this study 
also shows is that, just as it is not '^too difTiculf ' to influence parental 
attitudes^ so, a'so, it is not ''too difficult" to mount broadly-based 
evaluation exercises which contribute in Important ways to our 
understanding of the objectives and process of social and educational 
policy. No one ever assumed that the Home Visiting programme 
would not be capable of improvement. Indeed quite the reverse. We 
only ask ih^i the same charitabK standards be adopted in relation to 
the^ perhaps equally difficult, task of evaluating the project and that 
the mutually beneficial, if not necessarily harmoniou;, process should 
be much more widely adopted when attempts are made to improve 
policy. 

There are several ways in which we ourselves are suspicious of 
these statistical results and conclusions. The most serious of these is 
that the results reported here differ from C.e impressions we formed in 
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our own interviews with parents in one very 'mportant respect We 
had the impression (see Part IIC) that Home Visiting led to a marked 
improvement in family relauonshlps, and we thought that this would 
have major implications for the educational development of the 
children concerned. This impression was supporteil by the changes 
in family activities by the EHVs, by what the Home Visited mothers 
.said to the interviewers who carried out the statistical study, and by 
what the Home Visited mothers said at.public meetings. It is also 
suH>orted by results reported by Palmer ( 1 977) in the USA- 

This issue is of particular importance because U is possible to argue 
that, if family relationships improve^ parents will h^^^e time to 
discoverhow competent their children really are, and|hey will then 
both feed these competencies and take their chjldren^s complaints— 
whether at honr^ or at school— seriously and do something about 
them. The resuu will be both to improve the environment in which 
their children "''e and to reinforce that tendency to reason and 
commumcate. 

Given the importance of therquestion, it l"; important to seek an 
explanation of the apparent discrepancy in the data. What might it be 
dueto? 

FirsUy, it could be due to a measurement error. Each element of 
our statistical data is based on two or three questions buried in a 
longish section of the interview schedule which came at the end of the 
interview. It may, therefore, be that the questions ar^ faulty— and this 
hypothesis could be tested through further work. 

Our statistical data, however, als'^ suggest another hypothesis. 
There is clearevidence that the parentsnowrealisehow enjoyable it is 
to spend time with their children-- playing with them, talking to them, 
and reading to them. But the parents do not in tact spend any more 
time with their children. What their comments about ihe Home 
Visiting may, therefore, mean is that they do indeed treasure the 
moments they spend with their children more, but the fact that they 
are not able to extend the amount of time they spend widi them may 
mean that, overall, they are no more satisfied with their relationship 
with th^ than they were befora Indeed it may lead them to be less 
satisfied with that relatic^hip. 

A third possible explanation has to do with the fact that our formal 
interviews did not, as we had intended, contain a section of the 
mothers* perception of the Home Visiting itself. Our own personal 
intcrvie*^Sf and the American interviews, did involve the mother in a ^ 
discussion of this. What was most strikingin these intervietvs was the 
warmth of L ^rsonal relationship which the Home Visitors forged 
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with them. This warmth was extended to us and— in our conversa- 
tions with them— seemed to flow over into their relationships with 
their children andliusbands. What may have been happeniijg was that 
thi^ evident warmth was—either ju^'ifi our own p'erception or in 
reality— spilling over in the context of an interview about the Home 
Visiting, but not into day to day Kving. Interviews conducted outwith 
that context, and sometine after Visi^ip^ had^ccased, might, either 
because they failed to re-^evokc the glow of Visiting, or because that 
glow had wom off, fail to record such an effecr. 

A final possible explanation is that in an interview explicitly 
conducted about the ^eas of the Home Visiting (as in our own 
personal interviews as distinct from a statistical study) parents feel 
obliged to say that the Visitinghas had an effect on their relationship 
with their children precisely because that relationship is, as we have 
seen^ so very, very important to them. 

Because of the centrality of this impression that the scheme did 
have an effect on family relationships to ourown and Van der Eyken*s. 
theorising about the probable long-term effects of the project, it is of 
the greatest importance to discover which of these is, in reality, the 
explanation of the discrepancy between our own, others\ and the 
EHVs' impressions on the one hand and our statistical resultson the 
other. 

Practical Implications of the Results 

Our data and discussion so far— and we will have more tosay about 
this in Part IV- would suggest tliat, when considering ways in which 
the programme might be modified, those responsible should 
particularly consider the following points: 

1 Whereas the project was basnd on the assumption that what 
prevented the mothers relating to their children in the way in 
which research studies had suggested it was desirable for them 
to do if the development of their childnen was to be optimally 
facilitated, was a knowledge deficit, perhaps aggravated by 
poor relationships between mother and child, it is now 
abundantly clear that values and environmental factors are at 
least equally important. The project staff may wish to devote 
time to thinking about how to come to terms with these facts. 

2. Aswehave seen— and as will become increasii^y clear in the 
next section of our report— dven the knowledge deficit of the 
LSES parents vis-a-vis HSES parents seems to be more 
complex than had previously been assumed. If the complex 
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understanding of child devdopmentevincedbyHSES parents 
is to be communicated to LSES parents^ it raises serious 
questions about the strategy to be adopted 

3. Many of the EHVs' ''messages" appear to have been 
^'distorted^^sobas to reinforce tiie mothers' preconceptions. 
The research literature on communication may well have 
something to say about ways in whidi this effect might be 
reduced 

4. It is at least arguable that the mothers now have a narrower 
cjeTinition of their rote in promoting the educational develop- 
ment of their diiidren than they did previously. This is clearly 
contrary td the original objectives of the project, and ways in 
which^ this apparent effect could be reversed deserve 
discussion, . 

5. Likewise, it is arguable that— at least in relation to child 
rearing-^the mothers are less confident in their ability to be 
their child's mosc important educator than they were 
previously. That this confidence may have been based on 
ignorance is not denied, but nevertheless the apparent effects 
of the Home Visiting in ttus area go squarely against the 
project^s goals and ways of redressing the balance deserve 
discussion. 

6. The parents* behaviour appears to have been affected much 
^ ]pss than theirbeliefs, attitudes and expectations. This maybe 

because of value conflicts, parental ability deficits, environ- 
mental constraints, or ^ absence of a lead or a response from 
the child. The validity of our obrervations and the weight to be 
assigned to each of these possible causes demandsTurtber 
research. But at is clear that both the first and tiie third are iii - 
some way involved The mothers are still more likely than the 
HSES group to value dependence in their children* They are 
still less likely to have satisfactory relationships with husbands 
or others. They are still shorter of money* They are no better 
equipped tohdp their children withtheirhomework* They still 
donU have gardens it; which their children can^run about in 
safety and play with sand and water* Their children are 
apparently still morejdifncutt FarfromAe//^//if the parents to 
cope with the stresses which these problems generate, it is, 
therefore^ at least arguable that the Home Visitors have 
increased the stress in their lives by leading the mothers tofeel 
that they should be doing ot!ier things which they now believe 
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to be more important than they did before and think that thetr 
children will enjoy in the short term and benefit more from tn 
the long teim Ways in which these problems could be 
ameliorated deserve serious consideration. 

7. Oiven the - environmental constraints on the mother's 
behaviour, and the fact thatthose mothers have not developed 
the HSES parents* complex understanding cf ways in which 
competence^ is to be fostered, it is at least possible that the 
mothers have developed expectations which will not be 
fulfllled. It may tMrefore be desirable to pay some attention to 
thinking up ways in which tbey can be saved from the 
increased feelings of inc'^-nipct^ce and failure wM^h may 
follow in the wake of such a dis'^overy. 

8. Despite ihe absence of inforrnatton on the long term 
consequences of the changes which have been documented, 
one is left in little doubt that the EHVs will prove to have had a 
substantial Impact on the children's ^subsequent adjustment to 
school. Quite clearly, the children will-be more likely to have 
been exposed to a school-marm-ish style of interaction and 
have learned to cope with it. Quite clearly their mothers are 
now much more favourably disposed toward intellectual and 
academic activity. But whether the changes which have been 
documented will serve to promote the growth of general 
com^tence in these children is a much more open question. If 
th^y have not^ those responsible for the project lay themselves 
open to the accusatk>n that they have eritered horses in a race^ 
and raised high expectations about those horses, while 
knowing that they are goingto fall at the last ditch. Evidence of 
the effect oT the programme on the gro\vth of the children's 
general competence is, therefore, urgently needed. 

9. There is,infact,/i<>evidencethatthe changes whichhavab^n 
brought about \a parents' attitudes will have a substantial and 
general effect on their children. While there is dear evidence 
that parents^attitudes are, in general, markedy associated 
with their chUdren^s subsequent progress, the direction of 
causality has never been clear, and the evidence that changing 
parental attitudes and behaviour will lead to substantial 
changes in children's performance remains extremely shaky. 
To avoid misunderstanding, it is, perhaps^ important to be 
quite clear about what we mean by such a statemenL As we 
saw in Part I, although it is well established that teaching 
children to climb ladders, or to name colours, will lead to a 
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measurable increase in their ability to do these things^ their 
advantage relative to other children rapidly disappears as the^ 
other children mature. From the fact that intelligence tests 
designed for young children contain items which assess^their 
ability to name colours, stack blocks, and cut along lines, it 
follows that their scores at the time will increase as a direct 
result of a programme such as this.' But it does not follow that 
such trainiog has resulted in a general improvement in their 
ability to perceive relationships and educe correlates. Still less 
does it follow that edhanced ability to perform these simple 
tasks will help to ensure that the children maintain their head- 
start over others in dchievii:^ all the other tasks which need to 
be mastered if they ^re to get higher scores in aptitude and 
attainment tests when they are fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
Worse still, as is clear from the difTeriog attitudes and 
behaviour of our USES and LSES parents^ there is every 
possibility that focussing attention on such direct teaching at 
the expense of other growth^promoting activities may actually 
stunt the development of the ability to perceive and think 
clearly. Support from this coiyecture comes from the work of 
StalHngs ( 1976), which shows that teachers who focussed on 
teaching arithmetic . and reading got higher reading and 
arithmetic scores, but depressed ^res'on tests designed to 
assess the ability to perceive and think clearly. Conversely, 
teacjiers who created envirorjments which facilitated 
exploration and the development of understanding, did indeed 
promote the development of the a^lity to perceive and think 
clearly (as measured by a test which did not contain items 
which parelled any ofthe activities which were undertaken), 
but depressed reading and arithmetic scores. Likewise, just as 
there is no doubt that the activities which parents undertake 
with their children will have a measurable effect on them, there 
is no doubt that their attitudes and expectations will also afTea 
them. If these change— and rem^n chang^d^—they will have 
effects on their children, But whe^er these effects will be of an 
order of magnitude which in anyjway compares with the well 
known correlation between i parental attitudes and 
expectations and cognitive ^nd i|itellectual performance is a 
very open question. As Raven (1977) has shown^ there is 
every reason to believe that parents' attitudes and 
expectations reflect what they hai^e observed in their children 
and are not directly aproductoftlieir own previous beliefs and 
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■ expectations— and they do so in a way which makes it 
impossible to unscramble the effects, of pare:its« beliefs and 
expectations in multi-variate cross-sectiona! studies. There is 
therefore a clear need to study this set of questions— and to 
study both Uie desired and desirable, and [he undesiredand the 
undesirable aspects of different types of intervention over a 
cor^siderable period of time. (Note that^ to do this, we need 
better measures of the styles of intervention adopted by the 
EHVs, and also— veiy interestingly— data on: the cx*cnt to 
which the EHVs are able to vary.their styles). 
^ 10*. There is no evidence that parents..are able to change their 
- thinking and behaviouft.in waySVhich are most likely to be 
responsible for any environmentaliy-inciuced diHerences 
between the performance of HSES and L^ES drildren. It 
might therefore be worth wWle devoting time iotiyjngtoinvent 
ways in which these wider changes in attitudeC^rceptions, 
and expectations and understandings might oe brought about 
IK It is important to ^ount further research to fiqd out whether a 
mother^s failure to follow through on apparent changes in 
attitude a^e due to: (a) persistent value conflicts (they still 
value depfenaence in their>chiIJren— but do they stiil expect 
school sffccp*^ *o bring' imhappiness?*); (b) environmental 
constraints; A c> ability deficits— such as inability to think in 
the cognit^vely complex manner in which HSES parents 
' appear to Vnink; or (d) knowledge deflcits. On the answer to 
^1^^ questions rests th^ main decisions on the direction in 
which to proceed Paradoxically, the answer to these 
questions can only be obtained by ttying out strategies 
predicated on the various possible answers and assessing their 
impact 



*Thisis what wo found in our p^lol work for this enquiry, but were not able to pursue 
because of the need to limit ihi length of the inter-iews. 
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So FAR, WE HAVETREATED (hc data we obtained from our LSFS and HSES 
samples mainly as bench-maHc data against which to view the impact of the 
EHV programme. Tlut this backgrounddata, and, in particular, thtdifferences 
in attitudes and behaviour between these two bench-mark groups* may have 
something significant to tell us about the activities oiv which it might be 
important for Educational Home Visitors to focus. That, afterall* was why we 
collected the data--with no intention of interviewing mothers who had been 
Home Visited as part of the statistical study. In saying that we hope to learn 
something of value to the EHVs from this comparison, we do not mean to 
imply that only the LSES group may be "disadvantaged''. Itmaywellbethat 
both grtjups need Home Visitors* or that the Home Visitors have themselves 
something important to leam from what parents [n both groups say and do. 
, But it seemed to us that the contrast between the priorities^ perceptions and 
expectations ofthcse two groups might ieadus toleamsomcihingsignincant 
about ehild-rearing and theprocesses\«ntch might be used to promote growth 
and development In this section of our Report we will therefore re-examine 
the data we have already presented but focus mainly on the differences 
between HSES and LSES parents' responses and consider their possible 
significanceand implications. Readersmayliketojecallthatfasfarassample 
sizes are concerned* we are on much firmer ground in thisscction ofour report 
than in assessing the impact of the Home Visiting, and the implications of the 
data for the design of Home Visiting programmes should therefore be 
considered very seriously. 
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THE MALLE ABILITY OF HUMAN NA TURE- 

Figure 1 (p 1 1 1) shows that HSBS mothers are much more strongly 
convinced ofthdrabiUty to influence the sortof people theirchild will 
grow up to be than are L^S mothers- Although the m^ority of both 
groups say that it is at least **fairly possible** to influence the sort of 
person their child will grow up to be^ .only a minority of the LSES 
parents say that this is "very possible'' whereas a m^ority of HSES 
parents do so. The difference is striking. 

As can be seen from Figure 2 (p 111) all HSES parents say they 
believe it is possible to influence their child* s values and beliefs^ 
interests^ friendKness and characters, and 75% of them believe it is 
possible to influence their child's intelligence. By contrast, in the 
L^S group^ between 20% and 40% of parents believe that it is not 
possible to influence values^ beliefs^ friendliness, interests and 
character and 55% ofthem say that it is not possible to influence their 
child*s intelligence. They are much more likely than the HSES group 
to thitik that intellectual ability is inherited^ or otherwise ^Hn them**. 
'^They have either got it or they*ve not'*, wasaverycommoncomment 
in the interview. 

Discussion 

It seems at first sight that the parents living inihe HSES areas have 
a much more envtromn^talistic view of the factors which determine a 
child'sdevelopmentthanthe LSESgroup. But this may actually be an 
incorrect interpretation of the data. What the LSES group may be 
saying is ytot that the environment is any less important^ but that they 
cannot influence the relevant aspects of that environment 
, Nevertheless, both the fact that the difference between the two 
groups is most marked in relation jo the development of character and 
intellect^ atid the parents* own comments, suggest thaiboth processes 
are at work* The LS^S parents are much less likely to believe either 
that it is possible to influence the course of their chhd's development 
or that they can counteract the effect of an adverse environment. 

The> may, ofcourse, be much more likely than the HSES gn)up to 
be eJtposed to evidence that both of these things are difficult- Their 
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children are, quite obviously, mueh more often exposed to potentially 
damaging effects ofthe wider environment \^hich they can do nothing 
about. They have much less choice oftheir neighbours or ofthe type 
and location oftheir house. As a result, they are much less abte to 
choose a style ophcuse which will make it possible (^^ their children 
not to be under their feet all the time trying '.o engage in activities 
which are incompatible with the irown. Nof^e they able to choose a 
locality which wi'l permit their children to explore their environment 
in safety. 

LSES parents may also be more likely to be exposed to the most 
convincing evidence for a hereditarian position in relation to the 
development of intelligence. This evidence is that "bright children 
regularly come from fanilies whichWve not produced another bright 
child in living memory. If the home^^nvironment— and the parents' 
behaviour in particular— were respohsible for the development of 
intelligence, how could such children i^ssibly come out of such an 
unpromising environment? The child n^st have been bom like it. 

On the other hand, the very determination of the HSES parents to 
be the major influence on the development oftheir :;hildren may have a 
direct effect on their children. Their greater concern with the long 
term— the adults that their children will become-~may also 
communicate itselfto their children and leadthem to more often think 
about the consequences oftheir actions and seek appropriate advice 
frombool^- On the other sideof the coin, however,their determination 
to mould theirchildren may iead either to cramplngof individuality or 
rebellion. And their insistence on shieldingthe child fiom the adverse 
effectsoftheenvironmentmay deprive their children ofthe opportunity 
to learn to relate to others with diffeicnt priorities and. in the long 
run, the willingness and the ability to live with others. 

Possible Implications for the Design qf Home Visiting Programmes 
What do these results, and this discussion, suggest for the design of 
Home Visiting programmes? Firstly, they underline the importance of 
collecting good data to show whether HSES parents* confidence that 
child development can be significantly influenced by the action of 
individual parents is justified. The collection of data to study this 
question might well assume the roleofaprimary objective foranEHV 
programme. Secondly, since the available evidence onthispoint is, at 
best, tentative, and since itpays, at best, scant attention to the impact 
ofthe wider environment or counsels parents on how to counteract or 
exploit the impact of that wider environment, ft suggests that Home 
Visit*ng programmes should incorporate some means of rescuing 
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parents if they find that they have been inducted into aj inappropriate 
life-style orthat theirnew-found confidence in the view that individual 
parents can significantly alter the cour.se of child development turns 
out tobe ill-foutivjed. Such a discovery may well be more destructive 
of their eg9s and their faith in intellectuals—and psychologists and 
teachers in particular— than any of their previous experiences. If it 
turns out that^ through no fkult otlhelr own, they are unable to fiave a ' 
significant impact on the development of their children they may be 
even more inclined to regard themselves as failures. Thirdly* it 
underlines the need for Home Visitors to think carefully, not only 
about how it might be possible for parents to interact with their 
children in such a way as to promote the development of desired 
qualities, but also howparents are to counteract the adverse influence 
of the environment in which their children grow up. When they are 
<k}ing this they should, perhaps, considerwhetherthe activities they 
come to envisage in order to promote the development of one set of 
abilities are likely to be destructive so far as the development of other 
qualities is concerned 
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WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN CHIU5REARING?. 

_Jii^is_chapter-we-will-review xmr nraterial~d'ealirig^ith the 
impbrtancc pmnts attached to anitmberofgoals and practices which 
might be important when bringing up children. . 

Reading to the child^ talking to himalot^havingbooks at home, and 
asking him about pictures in books and things he has seen are the four 
most unportant items for the HSES parents (Table 1, page 113). 
Mhoughlower downin priority, these are also seen as very important 
by many of theLSESgroup. Nevertheless there are striking differences 
between the proportions of HSES and LSES parents who think that 
these actions are very important; most of the differences amount to 
about 40%. 

However, the three items seen as most important by the LSES 
parents do not appearontheHSESparentsMistatall. Most important 
to these parents are: that their children need them, that they !eam to 
respect property and that they learn to stick up for themselves. 

The overwhelming concern pf the HSES parents with Intellectual 
activity is striking. Whereas none of the 'Intellectual'* activities are 
thought "very imponant" by significantly more than half the parents 
living in the LSESareas, there is virtual unanimity among the parents 
living in the HSES areas that their cliiidshould boreadto^ talked to, 
and have books in the home. (The fact that reading to children is more 
often thought to be ''very important" thaii talking to them provides 
food for thought and disqiission). All but two of the ''top twelve*' 
activities for parents !>vuig in the HSES areas have unmistakably to do 
with intellecttia} activity— and the others are at least supportive of 
intcileetual activity. Moreover most of these activities are endorsed 
by two-thirds or more of the parents living in those areas. 

By contrast, the main preopcupation of the parents living in the 
LSES areas in so far as it is revealed by this data, is, perhaps, not to 
feel redundant (which is what would happen if their children did not 
nekl them) and, perhaps, to retain control over their children by 
keeping them dependent on them. 

The next twbitems (respecting property andsticking up foroneself) 
seem to reflect the alien nature of die LSES environments. Then 
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a>mes the childbeing/iearf to JoUowedby two Uems having todo with 
getting on with others and learning to respect authority. 

Possible Implications for the EHVs 

These striking difTenences prompt a number of thoughts. 

At the very leasts the apparent ecological appropriateness of some 
^ofthe LSES parents' priorities should lead the EHVs to pause for 
thought before they seek to encourage more LSES parents to adopt 
the HSES parents^ viewpoint The data also raise the question, which 
we stumbled on eaitlier, of whether a change in the LSES parents' 
environment might not result in a substantial change in their vahjes 
and priorities. If that were the case thep it might be more appro[)riate 
for the EH/s to concentrate on changing the enviromnent Further- 
more, if such intervention tumed out to be unsuccessful, the EHVs 
would be forced to r^onsider the justifiability of seeking to influence 
the LSES parents' values. 

In order to underline the jasefortakingthisquestion seriously, we 
may comment that not only may the LSES parents' priorities be 
appropriate to the enviromnents in which they live, so, equally, the 
HSES parents' priorities may be appropriate only to their environ- 
ments. How many books contain information which will in fact iielp 
LSES parents to lead their lives more effectively in the environments 
andjobs in which they flndthemselves— environments andjobs which 
are obviously not going to change all that much in the near future? 
How many find themselves in positions demanding independence? 
How many wouldnot find themselves acutelyfhistratedifthey thought 
ofthemselvesaspeoplewhowere entitledto interests andideas of their 
own, or jf they questioned the autl^orities with whom they have to 
deal? As Kohn (1969) has maintained, these attitudes, percq}tions 
and expectations may have developed precisely because they are 
appropriate to the environment in which those concemed fUid 
themselves* While the development of altemative perceptions and 
expectations might help^e parents concemed to move out of those 
jobs and environments, other people would probably have to move 
into them and adjust their views accordingly. 

But equally, it may not be true thi: HSES parents' attitudes are 
appropriate only to their environment and that LSES parents have 
acquired attitudes which are appropnate only to theirs. The attitudes 
, of HSES parents may be more appropriate toboth environments, and 
LSES parents may not be capable of behaving in the way in which 
HSES parents behave. It may be that LSES parents, because of 
personal limitations, are unable to tr^at their children in the way in 
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which HSES parents treat them. The ability to engage in intellectual 
activity— or the willingness to do so— may be dependent on other 
factors in the make-up of the indi^duals concemed^the environments 
in which they live. And ^ even if the pfarerits were able to change their 
behaviour, their children might not necessarily become more able or 
more socially mobile. 

That social status is, at least in part, a product of ability and 
temperament^ rather than the reverse, is suggested by t^arber research. 
Data published by Raven, Court rnd Raven (1977), shows that in 
respect of ability to perceive and think clearly children from diH'erent 
backgrounds show much smaller differences than do adults employed 
in different types of occupation. Some sort of selective process 
whereby people with different levels of abili^ find their way into 
different occupations seems to be at work. Similar data has been 
published in the area of values {Raven et ai, 1 975). This shows that 
socially mobile children tend to hold the values characteristic of the 
groups they are bound for as much as thoseof the group they left. These 
data support the view that social mobility^ both upward and 
downward^ is selective by abiU^ and values. Other data are available 
to challenge the view that home background is responsible for the 
observed variance in abilities and values. Thus, Raven^ Court and 
Raven (1977) found in one study that the lion*s share of the variance 
ill intellectual ability was between children who come from similar 
backgrounds, while Maxwell (1969) showed that the variance 
between children comiSgfrom the same families amounts to 65% of 
the total population variance in IQ. 

We will return to this theme later. Here it is sufficientto note that 
the interpretation to be placed on these (fata may not be that LSES 
parents need to be taught to value engaging in intellectual activities 
with their children. 

Parental I nx'olvement and Schools as **Middle Clasi Institutions** 
Several of those who have proposed intervention programmes of 
one sort or another have assumed that schools are ^'middle class*' 
institutions and argued that one of their objectives must be to help 
working class children^ to accept^ and adjust to^ those middle class 
institutions in order to be able to take advantaj^e of schooling, 

On mulling over our own data on the values of the two socio* 
economic groups, it struck us that schools might not b^such^^middle 
class" institutions as is often assumed. It is true that HSES mothers 
are much more likely than LSES mothers to stress intellectual 
activities. However, even in this area^ the sorts of activities stressed 
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by HSES parents seem to differ markedty in character from most of 
the activities^that goon in most schools known to i^s and in most of the 
^^CQndary schools stiidies_by.RaveiL£/ at ( 1 975>, and by Raven and 
Utton vl976). The HSES parents' emphasis is on knowledge and 
skills chosen and selected by the child because that knowledge and 
those skills are relevant to his iaterests and problems, on unfettered, 
self-motivated, enquiry, and on the child's questio ling his superiors 
and on the irb^g able to help him answer AfiT questions rather than on 
the child's answering the adult's questions. Books are a tool to be used 
tQ And information one needs, not things to be "'mastered^' because 
mastery of books is valued in and of itself. 

This line of thoughtjed us to sort out all the items which seemed to 
have a bearing on what parents might expect from schools and for 
which there is a marked discrepancy in the frequency of endorsement 
as "very important" by the HSES md LSES sample; These items are 
listed in Table 3. ^ 

TABLE 3 

SOME DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN H$E$ AND L$E$ PARENTS 
% Rating Item '*Very Imporlaiu" 



LSES HSES 



Thai your chBdren ne«d you" 


75 


43 


For your child to obey his (varents without question 


41 


Z 


Tq teach your child to leam his plac« and know who*s boss 


43 


13 


To teach your child to respect figures in authority 


49 


23 


Foryourchtld TO be willing to use books to find information for 






himself f 


36 


73 


To teach your child to think for himself 


41 


68 


To encourage your c^ld to talk, to you about what he is ddng 


38 


68 


For you to treat him with respect, as 'On individual in his own 






— nght-emitled to pursue his own intercsts-and ideas 


37 


63 


To encourage htm to be independent 


40 


60 


Foryou TO encourage your child lo question and seek reasons 






for things he is told 


28 


58 


To teach your child to be confident with pcopk, situations and 






things he has not met before 


23 


55 


To encourage yotir child to think clearly about what he is trying 






to do 


25 


40 
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Our subjective impression of schools is thatthey have a bias towards 
the views shown on this Table to be typical of LSES rather, than 
HSES parents* At most schools, we suspect, children are expected to 
obey their teachers without (^ufistion, (o know their place and know * 
, whojs boss, to respect {fear) figures in authority^ to use books to cover 
ground prescribeTbylhefr teachers rather than to find infomation 
which is of value to them in solving their own problems^.not to talk 
about what they are doing, to be circumspect about thinking for 
themselves and, in particular, questioning what they aretold^ and to 
be^dependent on, rather than independent of their teachers. We also 
suspect that little effort is made to help children to be confident when 
^dealing with people and situations they havft not met before, and that 
teachers like to feel that their pupils need ttiem rather than that they 
are independentoftheSr(Vedojiot deny thatjhere are schoofs which 
make great efforts,tO'foster the qualities more often valued by hSE S 
parents— but we do suspect that the behaviour oCmost teachers in 
most schools approximates more closely to that which is more often 
valued by LSES parents. We would therefore aigue that there is a 
strong case for research to ch^k the assumption that the values which 
inform schools' activities are primarily those of the middle class. 

Pending that research^ we can only raise questions. What if we are 
right that schools tend to be ^'working class'* not ^'middle class" 
institutions? Might the Home Visitors, b)f encouraging the parents 
they visit to adopt the HSES viewpoint, make life more difTicult for 
the chiUren they visit once they get to school? This is not an idle 
question: it is one which has, haunted the Home Visitors throughout 
the titne we have been working with them. (They have^ tended to 
resolve it by hoping that the parents will, as a result of their efforts, be 
able to bring pressure to bear on schools to get them to change). 

Furlhemiore, if HSES children are successful despite the barriers 
which many schools place in the way of the types of gF0Hh their 
parents value^ thentheEHVswillbe doing parentsa disservice if they 
lead thm to believe that developii^ such qualities will lead to school 
success, and, particularly, if they lead them to suppose that schools 
will help their children to develop those qualities. 

Children from HSES backgrounds may do well in life because they 
have developed attitudes, values and competencies which have 
nothing to do with school— and they may do well at school for the 
same, or quiteother reasons- Finally, if the EHVs^r^successful{and 
we have seen that they are) in influencing parents* values in the 
dirttJtion of those of the HSES group, and lead them to try to ensure 
that schools reinforce those new values, the EHVs may well find 
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themselves— asspme of th^ have found themseives-— at loggerheads 
with other tesCcfiers whose behaviour is acceptable only because it 
confonns to the current expectation^ of LSES parents. 

Whateverthe data presentedin Table 3 haveto tell us about control 
oLthe overall climate in schools it also poses an interestingpmblem 
for those who argue for more parental involvement in schools— and 
'this iii'cludes most of the Home Visitors. Although the differences 
between the HSES and LSES psttcnts^ Responses are dr^jnatic, the 
class-related variance documented here represents only a sm^l 
proportion of the total variance in the importance parents attach to 
these abilities. The group differencSs conceal a great deal of variance 
mthin each of the groups. What is a school system to do with parents 
who value the development of such different qualities? Clearly^ no 
^school catering for a cross-section of children can create classroom 
environments which will^^ke it possible to meet these apparently 
incompatible expectations. Forexample, one cannot atthe sametime 
encourage some children to question and seek reasons fprthittgs they 
are told and insist on instant obedience from others. Some forhi of 
individualised ptovision within classrooms might make it possible to 
cater for some^of this variance — bu^^ our data on the^ features 
parents wanted in their physical and social environments shows^ most 
parents are, ui general, opposed to such individuatisation of educational 
provision. So sd|oolsl^ave a dilemma—adilermna which will become 
acute if the EHVs lead*parents to develop the strategies which are 
required to influence schools^ without at the same time bringing them 
all to accept the HSES vahie system. Schools will be cotifronted with 
articulate parents making incompatible demands. 

Home, Play, and Early Learning 

Havirtg briefly examined one or two possible implications of the 
broad sweep of our results^ we may now focus on a sedes of jopics in 
more detail • " 

Doubts about the value, if any» of play were revealed by the 
comments the parents made when they were asked how important it 
was not to interrupt their child while he was playing. Although most 
parents say they would not interrupt the child without g3od reason^ 
others do not think it matters; 

*'What? They're never ioing anything inqrortant anyway, theyjust 
mess about and play all day. It doesn't matter if you interrupt 
them,"{L)* 

*U)w SocEo-Economic Siatus Parent 
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The lack of understanding of the growth which cakes place through 
play could not be more evident and, in fact, ascan be seen from Table 
A3,only7%ofLSESparenlsand IO%ofHSESparentssayitisvery 
important not to interrupt a child wfiilst playing. 

Althoi# a small number (4%) of LSES parents think it is very 
important to let theirchildren playon waste ground and buildingsites, 
40^ of both groups of parents say it is important not to do this (Table 
A4). Hiis reveals conflicting interests between parents and children 
because a survey by Raven {see Hole, 1966) showed that this was the 
sort of place where, children particularly liked Co play. Safety is the 
main reason for disapproving of this. This concern with safety 
surfaced throughout the present enquiry and often conflicts with 
activities which are seen as positively beneflcial to the child from a 
developmental point of view. The possibility of accident and injury 
was mentioned again and again in response to the question aboiA the 
importance of giving young chfldren tools, such as hammers and saws. 
As one mother in the Pilot Phase said when asked what she thought 
the consequences would be of giving her three*year-oId siK:h tools: 

" You*d find his wee brother carved upin a comer somewhere." (L) 

This fear expHns why it is that only 2%ofLSESparents and 13% 
of HSE S parents say it is very important to give tools to a child, and 
^hy 29% of LSES parents and 2% of HSES parents say it is 
import ant NOT to do this. These figures, taken together with other data 
collected in the exploratory study, suggest that HSES parents tnist 
their children's competence more than do LSES parents and are 
possibly more awareof the creative value of such opportunities to the 
child* The LSES children may, of courae, actually be more ham- 
fisted^ careless and destructive. The LSES families are, on the whole, 
larger, and the mothers in this group are more likely to expect fighting 
and aggressive behaviour from tiieir children, and so, with shortage of 
space and adequate supervision difflcult, many LSES mothers may 
be collect in thinking that damage and injury may occur as a result of 
giving their children tools. Nevertheless the stories mothers made up 
during the expbratory phase of the stilly about a picture of a chiild 
climbing a cliff revealed an extraordinary preoccupation with injury 
among LSE S mothers in a situation which HSES mothers viewed as 
an opportunity to build self*confklence, independence and 
adventurousness. However it is also clear from the fact that many 
mothers said that such activities were ''All right at the nursery" that 
their inability to ^supervise these activities is indeed one important 
consideration. 
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. - From these results it would seem that many parents— especially, 
but not only, LSES parents— have a none-too-positive view of the 
value ofpiay. It is an idle way of filling idle time. In the context of the 
emphasis which both HSES and LSES parents place on formal 
instruction, it would seem that many paraits will lap up any 
suggestion that play could be used to teach language^ counting, or 
reading. The ground in which tosov/ any more sut Je notion seems to 
be less fertile. Any notion thatchildren, through play, might learn to 
concentrate, follow thdr interests single-mindedty, initiate action and 
monitor its effect, learn through that process to obsen/e cause and 
effects, evolve ways of thinking about relevant variables, learn to 
effectively modify their goals as they see *'what gives**, develop 
confidence in their own abilities, or learn to gain the cooperation of 
others in order tcpursue theirown goals, seems to beforeign indeed. If 
the EHVs try to relay such messages— and such sometimes are the 
messages which "modem** educationalists seek to convey— there 
would seem to be good reasons for thidkingthattheirmessage will not 

*often be heard 

Education and School 

When we ium to the school-related items in Figure 3 perhaps the 
most striking observation to be made isthat mostp^u^nts seem to have 
a relatively relaxed attitude toward school success. Only 27% of 
LSES parents and 30% of HSES parents say that school success is 
"very importaiit". 

Those who attach less importance to itoften qualify their replies: 

*'Ofcourserd/ffcehimtodowelKbutifhedoesn*til*snottheendof 
the world . . " (H)* 

*'If he tries hard, does his best,Jlu 's what.njatters to me.*' {H) 

**it~wdW6e nice, but if it*s not in him there's no point in making a 
big thbg of it;' (L) ■ 

As is clear from these quotations, parents' answers to the question 
ab^ut the importance of school success are intimately bound up with 
their view on th^ origins of intellectual ability. Their answers suggest 
that the reasoning proces^.whi^Medatleastsome ofthem to answer in 
the way they did was ^^there i^jto point in getting worked up about 
something which you can do nothing about". If this is the case, the 
EHVs,by convincing parents thattheyc^/^influencethe development 
of intellectual ability, ma^ lead parents to feel that spnjething which 
was previously; at best, only a hope or a pipe dream coutd m fect 
*High Socjo-Economic Sialus Parent ^ 
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become a realistic expectation. In that case the parents might bemore 
prepared to say that it wa^ important to them. And, indeed, the Home 
Visited group are much moie likely to say that school success is 
important to them. Having raised such expectations, and led the 
parents th^ visit to believe that these are realistic expectations, are 
the Home Visitors going to be able to deliver the goods? And, if not, 
what are they gomgtodoto help the parents to, adjust to the frustration 
which they mayhave created? The case for Home Visitmgprogrammes 
building in provision tofollow through with parentsseems to bestrong 
indeed 

How is School Success to be Promoted? 

How do parents think that intellectual development and school 
success are to be promoted? Neither group thinks school success is to 
be promoted by punishing children who do not do well there. S7% of 
HSES parents and49%ofLSESparentssaidthatit was "important 
not to do this'' (Table A4). Given that LSEC parents are much less 
likely than HSES parents to think it is important not to punish their 
children for failure at school, it may be important for the EHVs to be 
particularly careful to avoid giving the impression that they in any way 
accept the view that children should bepunishedforfailure. This may 
seem like an unnecessarj' comment, but one of the EHVs was 
observed smacking one of the children she visited for not sitting still 
and paying attention. 

The fact that the HSES group is no more Ukely than the LSES 
group to think that tt is important for their children to work and study 
on their own when they are older, or for them to continue the work of 
the school in the home, provides fbod for thought. Like the failure of 
the HSES groupto attachmorc importance to school success than the 
LSES group, these fmdings suggest that the relative success of their 
children in the educational system may not be a result of pressure and 
hard work. Ratherit may bea product ofmorebasicabilities, attitudes 
and motivation which may be promoted by engaging the child in 
.particular activities. Tomlinson and Tenhouten's ( 1 976) data strongly 
support this conjecture, and draw attention tothe importance ^^inter- 
personal behaviours which gp far outside the cognitive reabn. Such 
behaviours include making oneself and one*s work known toauthorities 
taking an interest in, and supporting, what the authority is doing, 
setting out to be different from others and therefore noticeable, and 
expressive behaviours of one sort or another. 

The fact that the Home Visitors not only appear to have led the 
parents they visited to think that school success is moie important 
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than they did before, but also to think it is more important for the 
children to work and read on their own a lot when they are older 
(possibly in order to actueve that success) suggests that they may be 
seltii^gacomfortingProtestantethic in which hard work is expected to 
be rewarded both in this world and in the next More than that, as we 
have seen, they may be encouraging parents to see simple and direct 
links between parental behaviour and outcomes, ratherthan the much 
more indirect relationships which may be perceived by the-HSES 
group and which may 6e behind the HSES group's relative success. 

Evidence that the HSES group do see the process as less direct, 
more subtle, and more difTerentiated is also contained in Figure 3. 
SCie of the most striking differences between the ftSES and LSES 
groups are on the items dealing with books in the'^home, using books to 
find information for oneself, and promoting concentration and the 
ability to settle down. Only 14% of LSES parents said that *his last 
was "very important'* compared to 48% of HSES parents. 
"That's one ofthemost important ways of preparing them for school 
It doesn*t matter if you teach them to read, write and do sums. They 
canleamaUthatwhentheygetthereanyway.Butifyouleachthem 
to sit—and listen— and pay attention— you've given them all the 
abilities-they need to learn." (H) (Teacher, mother of 3), 
The value for sedentary intellectual activity isolated from action, 
knowledge as somethii^ to be absorbed rather than created, and 
knowledge as what goes on in schools rather than in life, coutd not be 
more apparent 

"Och, no! Not wee bairns like that You can*t tie them down at that 
^e. They*re ^always wanting to be up and about, never wanting to 
do the .same thingfortwcLmiuulesiaarow. Theyjust get bored if you 
make them concentrate on one.thing,"(L)(Fatherof2,aged4and6). 
It is clear that HSES and LSES parents have very different 
expectations of their children at this age. The HSES parents expect 
iheir children to be able to concentrate, act responsibly, and reason. 
Iliey regard them as possessing most he abilities and motivations 
possessed by adults. LSES parents, in contrast, are :e$s inclined to 
believe this: they more inclined to think that their children lack 
these abilities and motivations and i^u^ l^e protected from injury and 
the effects of ignorance and coerced into whatever behaviours are 
essential to the smooth running of the family andsociety. TTie indirect 
process of promoting success— whether that success is to be deflned 
-in^terms of schcK>LQL.anytHngjelse.—by_ fostering cot^ 
willingness to observe and ttunk for oneself, the tendency to study 
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casual sequences and find the Information one needs in books and, 
perhaps above all, the ability to lead others w recognise the value of 
one's contribution^ cannot, therefore^ be used Itis a totally different 
way of thinking, and it is noticeable that the EHVs have not been 
particularly successful in influencing discipline expectations toward 
the assumption that the child is capable of reasoning and acting 
responsibly, leading the parents to focus on promoting the develops 
ment of concentration, or bringing their children to see books as a 
potential source of help in coping with their problems. 

Some of the parents who do not think about child development in 
this more complex way are not merely indifferent to it They are 
actively opposed to it. For example, asked how important it was for 
their child to use books to find information for himself one LSES 
nKJther commenced: 
**I wouldn^t want that. You never know what he might come across, 
poking, about in books. Td rather he asked his father or his teacher/* 

The fearoftheconsequencesoforiginal sin (curiosity) could notbe 
more apparent Attention may also be drawn to this mother*s 
assumption about internalised controls. The child is not expected to 
have the ability to know what is bad for hinu As another informant 
said, in the course of another study, when the authorasked him about 
the importance of censorship of books and periodicals: 

"Oh> yes— that's very important. I couldn't even inisi myse^Vf iih 
that stuff." (L) 

Other comments made during the interviews also reveal that, in the 
absence of internalised controls, to which we will return later, 
independence does make for unmly behaviour. 

From such canments it follows ^that, "as the Home Visitors 
emphasise, and as other authors such as Hess andShipraati ( 1 965), 
Brandis and Bernstein ( 1 974) and, in a completely different context. 
Watts (1 977) have emphasised, there is an extre;nely ctose connection 
between the promotion of active intellectual enquiry and discipline 
practices and expectations. As we have already observed, many 
secondary schools seem to have adopted the LSES parents* views on 
discipline, and*Lynn's{1977) work might betaken to indicate that 
these are having the effects on intellectual development which the 
material reviewed here would lead one to expect 

Ifthe Educational Home Visitors wish to lead theparentsthoy visit 
{and therefore, perhaps, in the long run their fellow teachers) to adopt 
^more complex vie^\ of development and to see their children as more 
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competent^ capable of reasoning, and developing internalised, 
reasoned, mor^ codes, there are elements of their work, already 
stressed more by sonieEHVsthanothers,which could be strengthened. 
Demonstrating to parents that their children can concentrate, can 
reason, and can act responsibly are among thm. Unfortunately the 
idea of demonstrating to parents that children can concentrate, reason 
and act responsibly poses a numberof problems. In the first place, the 
EHVs often feel that they have to "cover ground'* tn their "lessons". 
They are frequently found leading children on to new things just as 
they become absorbedinonetask. They are awareof the dilemma, but 
most have tended to resolve it either ^y arguing that they must 
jntroduce the parent to as many things as possible which might 
interest the child— or by arguing that it is necessary to introduce the 
child to a wide rang^ of concepts and cognitive skills whicti are all of 
potential importance id cognitive development. 

The concept of "concentration" is also mherently ambiguous. 
Children will often become absorbed in tasks— like playirg with 
water— artd persist at them for lo^g periods of time despite the fac^ 
that they do not seem to be 'ieaming" anythingfrom them. Both the 
parents and some of the EHVs seem to feel that it is Justifiable to 
interrupt a child involved in such activities in order tomove him on to 
something else. W^t's more, schools also tend to favour tlie child 
who wants to concentrate on books and teachers, rather than the child 
who wants to concentrate on some idiosyncratic problem which is 
known only to him* What we may be saying is, therefore, that 
concentration ts not a generalisable ability, but rather something 
which forms part of what we mean when we say that someone is 
interested in a ^^articular problem or topic The EHVs* task may, 
therefore, be .nterest children in intellectual activity— and it may 
(or m;>y not) be necessary for them to acknowledge that such interest 
willDnly come about at the expense of some other Interest. 

But, in conclusion to this section, we should emphasise that we 
oui^elves arc not convinced that the HSES group's perceptions and 
expectations are correct It may well be that children are unabje to 
reason, concentrate and act responsibly. Even if HSES children are 
able to do thes'^ things it does not necessarily folk>w that all children 
are able to do so. It may well be that LSES parents' children need to 
learn to concentrate on, think about, artd practise different things^ 
such as how to win a fight. It may well be that HSES parents are 
wrong to think that these more subtle processes of child rearing 
actually work. It may well be that what works, and is appropriate to, 
one group of children is not appropriate to another group. We have 
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repeatedly pointed out that difTerences in parents' expectations may 
reflect real difTerences, not only in their children's behaviour, but also 
in their own experience. Morton-Williams etalil 968) and Raven et 
^/{1975) found that early school leavers, and pupils who expected to 
enter low status occupations, regardless of their background, were 
much more anxious than others to have school activities in which they 
could move about and did not have to sit still all day. The conclusion 
to be drawn may therefore be that not all children should be expected 
to sit still and concentrate on books! It is therefore, once again, of the 
greatest importance to find out whetherthe EHV project has been able 
to influence such things as levels of concentration, interest in 
intellectual activity, and the ability to reason. 

We may tum now to a discussion of the more directly school- 
related activities included in Figure 3. Despite our findings that 
HSES parents attach more importance to activities related to the 
promotion of cognitive development in theirchildren* such as reading 
to the child, talking to htm, and havtngbooks at home, no parents in 
the rISE S group said it is * ery important to teach their child to read 
before he goes to school, compared to 12% of parents in the LSES 
areas. Indeed, 20% of HSES parents, compared to 6% of LSES 
parents, say it is important not to do this. 

Altogether, responses to this question are very varied, both within 
and between groups. Many parents, especially in the HSES areas, 
attach ^^some importance" to teaching their children to read, qualifying 
their answer by saying ''I would do it if she asked, or seemed 
interested, but not otherwise/^ 

Other par „ts are worried that the child might get bored at school, 
or confused by being taught in a different way, 
'*She was always asking me— 'whafs that word— what does this 
say?'— and so on, but I didn't Itke'to take it any further in case her 
teacher didn't like it when she got to school/' (L) 

Many parents report having been toldfby teachers definitely not to 
attempt to teach reading. 

On the other hand, it appears that a numberofLSESparents attach 
great importance to teaching of reading, but, in some cases, lack the 
knowledge necessary to carry it out. 

''I think if s very important, it gives them a start But I got books. 
Ladybird ones, and tried to get him to read them. After the first day 
or two it would end in tantrums and screaming fits . - {L) 
HSES parents^ on the other hand, attach less importance to the 
actual teaching of reading and more importance to indirect ^*pre- 
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reading'* activities^ such as matching^ copyfng shapes, reading and 
telling stones, and increasing vocabulary. 

Although the EHVs are clearly jnore inclined to sharc theHSES 
parents^ priorities, the problem of what to do with those parents who 
wish to teach their children to read-f-presumably because of its direct 
relevance toschoolsuccess—remains,fcrtheEHVs have not been able 
to stop parents thinking it is important In fact, discussion ofthis topic 
at the EHVs* meeting revealed that they were plagued by exactly the 
same dilemmas as the parents— and it is clear that this is a problem 
which cannot be tackled without involving the local schools. It is 
w(>rthy of jiote that, since the Home Visitors— who are themselves 
teachers— have hadso little success in gaining the schools* agreement 
andco-operation on this issue, one can hardly expect theparentstodo 
so. Nevertheless^ as it happ^s^ it was the parents who persuaded the 
reception class teacher in one of the project schools to share her 
professional know-how in this area with the parents. 

Discipline Expectations 

Figure 3 also documents differences between HSES and LSES 
parents' expectations of their children and difference in their percep- 
tions of their chiTdren^s competence. The HSES parent is more likely 
to think thatherchi!disopento reason>thathe is capable of respecting 
his parents because of the quality of their behaviour rather than out of 
fear, ihore willing to accept the absence of instant com^/liance witli . 
commands— perhaps because she feels that the child will have good ? 
reasons for not complying with them, perhaps because she feels tha%^*^:^ 
the child needs to develop a view of himself as someone who has a * 
right to question commands, or perhaps because slie feels that.what__ - 
the child is already doingis important to him and thathe has a right to 
continue with it, or that the development ofimportant qualities will be 
stunted if he is forced to stop what he is doing, and less likely to thmk 
that punishment is essential in order to eliminate un desired behaviour 
and induce cQmpliance. And there is further evidence that the LSES 
parents are less likely to think that their children are capable of 
learningbyexample: they are less likely tothinkthatitisimportantfor 

children to :;pend time in |he company of people whpJi^andtjGL-_ 

responsiblity well and less likely to say that it Is important for their 
children to see their parents working hard and being resourceful. 
^^\yi}ilCthis.tnay be because they feel themselves to be less capable, 
than HSESparents of providingthat example, we willshordy see that 
this explanation is not sufltcient to cover all the items which have been 
studied. 
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The LSES parents' tendency to make use of a rather simplistic 
concept of motivation, and their tendency to make little use of 
personal example as an educational devic^; is going to become a 
recurrent theme in our report Itmay wellbe important for the Home 
Visitors to help mothers develop a more complex understanding of 
development and the ways in which it is to be promoted If this is to be 
done, it may be important, as Weikart (1978) has suggested, to 
provide the mother with new concepts to use to think about the 
qualities she wants her children todevelop and theways in which they, 
are to be developed As our pilot data showed, our LSES infonnants 
are a great deal less likely to read, and to read widely, than our HSES 
parents, Theymay therefore be particularly likely to lacktheconcepts 
and understandings they need. In the absence of ad effort to supply . 
such concepts and understandings it is unlikely that the Home Visitors 
will be able to lead the parents they work with to stimulate the 
development of high level competencies which in part may be 
responsible forthedifTerentlal school success ofchildren from HSES 
backgrounds and which may well also make a direct contribution to 
the subsequent life success of children from such backgrounds. In the 
absence of broadly based programmes of this sort it is possible that 
th^y may lead the parents they work with to thinkthat purely cognitive 
activity lead to the goals they so much desire-^health and 
happiness fortheirchildren. 

Nevertheless the magnitude of the task to be undertaken should not 
be underestimated Tne LSES parents may have a relatively simplistic 
view of development because they are incapable of more complex 
reasoning. As Raven (1976) has shown^ downwardly mobile children ^ 
are more likely than others from their backgrounds to stress tlie need 
for firm rules and "discvline", and they are less likely to value 
independence^ originality^ and thinking for oneself. The necessary 
ideas may be altogether too complex for LSES parents. Even if they 
are noU it is certainly true that they have had much less practice at 
thinking in such complex terms. And even if both of these problems 
could be overcome (by Jor example^ makiiig the necessary conceptual 
^ framework more explicit and comprehensible) it is also inte that 
"psychologists and educators have» apparently, not yet even caughtup 
with the common sense thinking of the HSES parents in thdr 
understanding bf these issues. And Anally there is no evidence that if 
all these things coif/^ be changed thatthey would produce the desired 
efTect. But none of this shoukl be taken to imply that we do not think 
that an attempt should be made to work in this area. On the contrary^ 
the glimmerings of understanding we are now coming to would not 
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have been gained withoutiht attemptto mount an intervention project 
in this area. 

, AUa more down ta earth level, the LSES parents* emphasis on 

control of their children makes one 5uspect(fl) that if their ch^ 
no/need'them they may lose control over them, md{b) that they may 
infact have considerable diQiculty getting theirchildren to behave in a 
reasonable manner Both of these reflections suggest .that the EHVs' 
message may fail on stony ground if they do not take account of the 
strengtii of the mothers' need' to ensure that their children are 
dependent on, rather than independent of, them. The potential 
strength of this needcanbe underlined by reflectingfiirtiieron the fact 
that, as can be seen {torn Figure 3, 75% of LSES mothers said that it 
was veiy important to them that their children needed them. 

What else besides the need to retain control over their children 
could lie behind this? It is not simply a matter of family closeness, 
since more of the HSES than LSES parents said that it was veiy 
important for young children to spend a lot of time with their parents 
(48% compared with 23%). 

Another possibility is that catering foi children may be much more 
central to the LSES mothers* sense of worth. Whereas 90% of the 
HSE S mothers had had some education beyond age Ip, o.ily 22% of 
the LSES mothers had Many more alternative avenues to making 
contact with others and finding a high-status job will therefore be 
available to the HSE S mothers. Conversely, the role of mother may 
be much more central totheLSES parents* self-concept— and if their 
children did not need them that central pivot would disappear 

Thus; encouraging mdependence, in the absence of strategies 
designed to^developinternaUsed controls and^ in particular, alternative 

<:nn^ft<i nf fftffUngft tn^^^niTig and wnftfi frtr thft mnthfirfl may hft hnf h 

difflciJlt dnd potentially damaging to parent and child alike. - 

Discipline Expectations and Cognitive Growth 

We have alre&dy remarked upon the fact that the Educational 
Home Visitors, previous' researchers, and the present authors have 
become aware that there seemed ,to be some Jogical connection 
between disdpluie expectations and strategies andcognitive growth. 
The relationship is poorly understood. But it is at lea r plausible that 
involvement in discussion and decision-takings involving reasoning 
and consideration of the long term consequences of one's actions, 
should result in the development of the spontaneous tendency and the 
ability to reason and consider alternatives. 

Nevertheless, it is important to note that the"authoi>varian*' views 
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documented in Figure 3 do not necessarily imply that the LSES 
parents do not think that their children should be consulted and 
expected to contribute to rational discussion and decision-taking. 
They only indicate that when an order has been given it should be 
obeyed. ~Both parents and children may actually be expected.to. 
engage in a great deal of intellectual activity b^ore that decision is 
taken in order to ensure that it is a good decision. 

This data does npt, however, stund on its own. In the first place, 
although it cannot be seen from the table, LSES parents abhorred'the 
notion that their children should learn to get people in authority to do 
what they wanted them to do. If the argument advanced in the last 
paragraph were correct they should be prepared for their children to do 
this b^ore a command were given. Furthermore, as we have seen, 
LSE S parents were also much less inclined than the HSES P^^ts to 
say that the child shoukl be encouraged to think for himself, question 
arid seek reasons for things he is told and be treated as an individual 
with a right to opinions and interest of his own. It is therefore unlikely 
that LSES parents think that their children shoukl be involved in 
discussions P^or to decisions being taken aiul commands being 
given. 

Once again, one starts to wonder what are the reasons for these 
priorities. It may be that the parents themselves are unable to engage 
in these complex reasoning pnDcesses or lack the complex inteipersonai 
skills which ^re. necessary to exert influence in a ^^democratic^^ 
structure.lt may be that they do not value these patterns ofinteraction. 
It may ^ that they do not see the connection between one thing and 
another. It may be that their owt> experience is that their life style 
demands neither cognitive activity nor independence and internalised 
controls. . 

But, whatever the explanation, it Is clear that any^ attempt to 
influence pattemsofparent^chikl interaction with a view to promoting 
cognitive development will have to come to terms ^vith these 
T^roblems* More than that, if such activities are succes^ul they may 
affect patterns of relationship, and expectation, which have very little 
obvious relationship to cognitive development. 

More and more children, pupils, employees and citizens may come 
to question, and seek reasons for^ Uiiog^ they are told. As Piaget 
(1932) andKohlberg(197 1) have observed, itmay not be possible to 
divorce cognitive development from moral development. We' may 
therefore ask whether the EHVs are doing sufiicient to alert the 
parents they work with to the possibly**far-reachJng implications of 
what they are doing* Have they led the other teachers in the schools 
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they work in to anticipate changed discipline expectations from 
parents and pupil 

Relationshipto Authority and the Explanation of the Results of the 
Evaluation 

There is one:iina}.conunent_ which it may be wtarth making on 
Figure 3. Tte LSES parents' emphasis on their children fcanimg to 
rtispect authority and know who's boss reflects their own feelings 
about authority. If the EHVs are— as ttey inevitable must be — 
regarded as authorities, then the mothers may feelundera very strong 
obligation to appear to have absorbed and accepted the EHVs' 
message. This effect would be expected to be greatest in relation to 
those areasfor which the message was most expUcit And that process 
may go a long way toward accounting for results we have reported in 
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WHY^ MUMMY?" 



Wenowretumtoourdata on M^A;^ parents thought certain activities 
were important and what they/hau£^t the consequences would be.iL 
they, or their children^ did^ or did not do^ certain things. 

Why is it important to ask a child questions? 

We have seen (Figure 3) that, although most parents feet it is 
important, HSES parents are much more likely than LSES parents to 
think it is very important to ask their chn<) qi^tions about pictures in 
books and things he had seen. 

The reasons for thinking it is important to do this also diffo' 
markedly (Table AS). For the HSES group the most common reason 
is to encourage the child to understand^ And out, and take an interestin 
things. This categc</ includes replies like: 

"It encourages him to forni his own opinions/^ (H) 

"They become more aware what's happening, how things work 

,,;'(H) 

"He discovers things and relationships fcH* himself" (H) 

For th e LSES group the reason most commonly given is to teach 
the cniidTo recQgnisTthirigif;iierio t^ whattiielr 
names are, so that he will recognise them when they recur. Replies 
included: 

''It leams htm what things are/' (L) 
' "It helps him to rememberthe names oi things'* (L) 

What the difference in emphasis between these two bench-mark 
groups seems to reflect is the difTerence between^an jemphasis on 
cognitive pwrmey—understanding, observing, reasoning— anS an" 
emf^asis on cognitive knowledge. The data might be taken to support 
Bereiter & Englemann's ( 1 966) belief that LSES cltildren ?eed to be 
taught to labeL Indeed it might be suggested that LSES parents 
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already know that their children need such tuition (perhaps because 
the^ are slower than others) and Bereiter & Engjemann's willingness 
to satisfy their felt need for k might account for the popularity of the 
materials^ they produced (DISTAR). This LSES emph^is on 
knowing the names of things may also account for the fact that our 
own EHVs devote a considerable amount^of lime to such activities' 
This would be in line with the author^s earlier finding that teachers 
have a tendency to do what the parents of their pupils want^ despite 
their own judgment (Raven, 1977). 

But while the parents* emphasis on these activities may be correct 
so, also, it may not be. While their children's learning difficulties 
might be responsible for their emphasis on such acdvities, so the 
child^s leartj^g difficulties might be a product of his parents' not 
having adopted the wider viewpoint implied by the sorts of activities 
which were thought more important by the HSES group. Their 
perspective, like that of Spearman (1927) and Macnamara (1^72), 
would suggest that on^Jtrst encourages th&development of qualities 
which many people would take tobe synonymous with"' *elligence" 
and that learning to recognise things, name them, ' ' ^ about them 
in appropriate ways, will then take care of itselt. 

An Educational Home Visiting programme based on one of these 
altemative viewpoints would obviously look very different from one 
based on the other, andjhe comparative evaluation of programmes 
based on them would provide useful data on their relative truth. 

LSES parents are also more likely than HSES parents to think it is 
important to ask a thild questions to see (fhe is learning, what he is 
lean:tng and find out if he has been paying attention. Parents said 
things like: 

*To see what he's taking in/* (L) 

^^o see if he's understanding what you're on about/' (L) 

'To make sure she's remembering," (L) 

This emphasis on ^'testing" the child may reflect ^ feeling that the 
child will not spontaneously take an interest in things and learn for 
himself He has to he forced to do so and checked up on. Such a 
viewpoint is consistent with our finding that LSES parents generally 
haye less confidence in their children's motivation and competence. 
By not expecting subh interest and competence they may not find it 
and reinforce it Alternatively, their failure to expect it may be a 
product of their children's lacking such competencies and interests. 
As a result^ the parents' emphasis on teaching their children to 
recognise and name may reflect a greater anxiety that the child is not 
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learning and developing as fast as he should. Once again, the EHVs 
might usefully enquire what perceptions, expectations and processes * 
lie behind ^ set of attitudes which they appear to be reinforcing. 

Why is it Important to look at Books with a Child? 

We have seen (Figure 3) that more USES than LSES parents think 
it Is very important to read to their child and encourage ^lim to use 
books. The reasons given by the two groups forthinkingit is imporiSmt 
to spend time looking at books with the child are very different^ 
although both think it is educational (Table A6). Responses in this 
category include: V. ^ 

"It It^ms them." (L) 

''Develops his mind.'* (L) ■ " 

The biggest difrerence:> between the two groups are that the HSES 
group is more likely to say that it develops language, imagination, and 
creativity— the last three being much more highly prized by tiie HSES 
group and, af we have seen, potentially responsible for the riifferential 
school and life success of thejrphiidrea HSES parents arf, also much 
more likely to say that it is of value because it is interesting and 
enjoyable. 

It is clear that the EHVs have been extraordinarily successful in 
leading the parents they visit to think that such activities are valuable 
because they are interestingand enjoyable (Table A6). The fact that 
they have been less successful in reducing the other HSES/LSES 
differences suggest thai they may, as Weikart ( 1 978) has suggested, 
need to supply the parents with the constructs needed to think about 
these other qualities and, if ppssible, research data oii the Mogterm 
consequences of children developing them. Such data would help 
them to allay some of the parents' doubts about the consequences of 
leading their children to develop intellectual qualities, llie EHVs 
may, of course, also like to consider whether the HSES parents are 
right in believing that looking at books with children does in fact lead, 
them to the goals they mention, or whether this is »)ere wishful 
thinking, Research data would again be useful. 
^ ' \ 

Why is it Important to Talk to the Child a Lot? 

Figure 3 showed us that HSE S parents are very much more likely 
than LSES parents to say that it is very important to talk to the child a 
lot. 

There is also evidence that more HSE S tha^n LSES parents think 
that lack of conversation between parent and child will lead to poor 
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language development, feelings of rejection, poor mtellectual 
development^ poor progress at school, boredom, and unhappiness 
(Table HSES parents are also more likely to expect this to lead 
parenfand child to fail to getto know each other so weU^oprobltmisin 
later year^» and to lack of full enjoymentl^f their children's company. 
Indeed niore than twice the proportion of HSES parents than LSES 
parents think that they and their children would not get to kiiow each 
other so well tf they did not talk to them a lot Conversation, then, 
appears^ro be an important part of the parent/child relationship in all 
but a few of HSES homes. It must be remembered that there are a 
large number of parents in.LSES areas who think this way also. 
However, there are also a large number who do not Possibly some of 
these are the parents we have idenjtifledas lacking in self-confldence« 
those who cannot believe that anything they do, ordonotdo, can have 
as much influence on the child ^ 'us friends and teachers. As one 
LSES mother said: 

**It wouldn't really matter. If I,never ^ke to him he'd pick it up 
outside anyway, or at school. They'll always learn somehow." 

She could wellbe right Perh^stheLSESparentshavemuchmore 
evidence that, if they do not talk to their children^ the intell'r^'ice of 
the brighter ones still develops; they are not distant, urha^ . "uid 
bored. Nevertheless, it is hard to reconcile such an hypothesis withJie 
fact that the LSES parents are much more worried about their 
children getting out of contix>l and into trouble. 

As far as the EHVs are concerned^ the implications of the failure pf 
the LSESparentstoanticipate the all-pervading consequences which 
HSES parents expect if they do not talk to their children could be 
considerable* As High Status individuals themselves they cannot 
expect th^ parents they visit to share their own assumptions. 
I^evertheless, the accuracy 9ftheirassumptions, while mostly logical, 
is open to question. But; while more data are needed, the data 
available fibm this survey suK>ort the HSES mother;' contentions. 
Although the EHVshave led the LSESjnothers to radically alterthe 
view of the consequences of not talking to their children a lot, one 
cannot-help wonderirs whether the LSE S mothers anticipate that file 
conseqttences of« for example, Jtheir knowing their children better are 
the same as those anticipated by the HSES parents. Given what we 
have already seen, it^s mcd^than likely that LSE S mothers may think 
that the implicatk>ns of wise "beneflts" \till be quite other fhan what 
the EHVs suppose. 
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Encouraging the Child to Question and Seek Reasons for Things he 
is Told 

As can be seen from Figure 3, HSES mothers are twice as likely as 
their LSES counterparts to say that it is "very important' to 
encourage the child to question and sedc reasons for things he is told 
(Item B24). 

While most parents associate question-askiog with the develops 
mentofthe tendency to workthin^out for oneself, developing one's 
own^pifiions. Independence and responsibility, the HSES group is 
more likely to do all of these things (Table A9). They are also more 
likely to associate question-asking with the development of language. 

As we have seen, the HSES group is also more likely to think that 
all of these qualities are ''very important". Their tendency to 
encourage children to ask questions, and seek reasons, would 
therefore be expected to be very firmly linke d to a sup portiye^ network 
-of^beliefs"ajid attitodeS,"an^"therefore"iinuch stronger? 

As far as the EHVs are concerned^ howeven the main import of 
these data is that it is not true that LSES parents do not see the 
connection between encouraging children to ask questions and seek 
reasons forthings and cognitive and character development Theysee 
the connection, but they don't particularly value the oualities which 
have been mentioned. What's more, less than half of either group feels 
that qu^tioning, reasoning people will be more likely to get on at 
school or in life— which perhaps indicates that the HSES pa*^nts 
value these qualities for intrinsic rather than instrumental reasons. 
Indeed 20% of both groups feel that people (parents* teachers, etc.) 
would rpgard children who asked questions and sought reasons for 
things they were told as difficult. 



Treatment as an Individual who is Entitled to Pursue his Own 
Interests and Ideas 

V/e can see from Figure 3 that, while only one third of the LSES 
group think it is *^very important^' to treat a child as an individual who 
is entitled to pursue his own interests and ideas, just under two-thirds 
of the HSES group do so (Item A25). 

Once again, most parents anticipate that this will load the child to 
have opinions of^his own, to work things out for himself, to be 
independent and responsible (Table A9). Despite the fact that the 
LSES parents do anticipate these things less than the HSES parents, 
therefore, the difference in the amount of importance attached to this 
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activity is not to be attributed to a failure to perceive the 
consequences, but rather to difTering evaluations of those conse- 
quen ces* If, as they do, the EHVs wish to encourage the parents they 
visit to treat their children with more respect, it is important for them 
to recognise the centrality of the values issue and to be sure that they 
can justify their value-judgnients--to the parents they visit and to 
others. Attematively, it may be important for them to try to help the 
parents bring about a situation in which schools and society value and 
cater for a wider variety of people with diffeient value orientations. 

Which Activities are Educational? 

It is clear that the most^rfttcb//<?rta/ activity of those we asked about 
is thought to be looking at books with the child. Jigsaws c(?me next for 
the HSES group, but the LSES group put cutting out pictures and 
shapesnext (Tables A6 and All). Themost^/v6>>'a6feactivityforthe 
HSES group is playing with sand and water with the child, while for 
the LSES group it is rough and tumble (Table AIO). 

For the LSES group, looking at books and doing jigsaws are rcrely 
seen as enjoyable (only 8% ard 1 1%, respectively, say so) and even 
for the HSFS group these things are much less enjoyable than playing 
with sane .Jid water. Clearly, for both groups, activities which are 
educational are not enjoyable— ^and enjoyable activities are not 
particularly educational! The EHVs therefore seem to face a classic 
dilenuna. Do they encourage educational activities, or do they 
encourage etyoyable activities? 




CHAPTER 28 



PARENTS AS TEACHERS 

Teazhing and Learning — General 

The great m^odty of parents (92% of parents living in HSES 
areas, and69% of those UvinginLSES areas) said that their children 
learned a lot from them (Table A25). Nevertheless about half the 
parents felt that it was best for the child to learn for himself rather than 
for them vC teach him {Figure 7* p 139). These results^ taken together 
with the findiiij that 60% of parents living in LSES areas said that 
what a child leamM from his parents was very important to his future 
(Figure 3, Item B I6\ would seem to imply that there is little need for 
EHVs to convmce parents that they are their children's most 
important educator?. They do, however, highlight an extremely 
important rescam!: Question— for only a third of the HSES parents 
said it was best for them to teach, while two thirds said it was best for 
the child to learn for himself rather than to be taught Promoting 
growth may therefore have moretodo with creating anenvtronnient in 
which optimal development can to!:^ place rather than with teaching 
(Figure 7), 

The mipression that parents expect io follow their children*s 
interests isretnforcedbythedatapresented in Table A34.T}iis shows 
that5^% of HSES parents and 36% ofLSES parents thought it was 
very important to study what the child wanted to know and then help 
him to find out, while only 1 7% thought it was veryJmportant to make 
sure that the child learnt the things that they wanted him to learn.. 

The question for research ts whether parents or teachers are the best 
facilitators cS growth. Or, more correctly^ which strategies are best for 
achieving different sorts of goals. Teaching may be a good method of 
conveying knowledge, b\% as we have $een« psychologists are none 
too clear about the connection between knowledge and cognitive 
development^ letaloneaboutthe ways in which the growth of the sorts 
of competence we have been discussing in this report are to be 
promoted . 

Parents* answers to our questions about what and hov they taught 
then* children should clearly be interpreted in the context of the 
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flndings we have reported here» namely thtlmost parents did /lo/ think 
it was a particularly good idea to set but to teach their children (which 
is, apparently^ not the same thing as sayingthat they did not recognise 
that thei" children learnt a great deal from them). 

What do Parents teach their Children? 

Parents' answers to our cpenrended question about the sorts of 
things they taught their pre-school children (coded in Table A27) are 
mainly of value in showing that parents* answers to an open-ended 
question lend suppo rt to theconcltision wehavedrawnfromlookingat 
their answers to the closed questions we asked on the importance of 
various possible goals in child rearing. 

L Social Skills/Behaviour. 65% of LSES parents, and 60% of 
HSES parents said they taught social skills and behaviour 
Under tliis heading came table manners, pdtteness, how to share 
things^ doing what one is told, not answering back and how to 
behave in different situations. 

2, Intellectual Skills. After social skills, most responses of the LSES 
parents fell into this category (36%). Althoi^ this percentage is 
smaller than the 60% found in the HSES group, it still indicates 
that many LSES parents do pay attention to the devdopment of 
intellectual skills in their children. Those mentioned were varied, 
but included reading, writing, counting, teaching 'new* words, 
teaching about animals^ nature, 'the worid', in fact anything that 
the chiW or parent was interested in. 

3. Moral Values' 2B% of LSES parents and 10% of HSES parents 
gave reqwnscs which fell into this category. The difference in 
emphasis supports the suggestion that HSES parents are less likely 
to expect undesirable influences in their chiid^s immediate environ^ 
ment than LSES parents who have daily evidence that these exist: 

"I try to teach them rigjit from wrong. But sometimes it*s lilS 
battering your head against a brick wall You say 'It*s wrong to 
swear' and hell say 'But Jimmy's daddy says that/ 1 try to teach 
them to bring their rubbish home, but when there's beer cans, 
newspapers and fag packets lying all over the ground, and you 
can't tell me it was bairns that done that— what can you do?"(L) 

4- Physical Skills and Independence. This category included such 
things as ^ng shoelaces, going to the toilet alone, feeding oneself 
and managing cutlery, tidying bedrooms, washing dishes, helping 
with housework, dressing oneself, undressing oneself, using tools 
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and scissors, and things which included switching televisions on 
and off am? using cameras. 26% of LSES parents, and 43% of 
HSE S parents gave responses which fell into it This Supports our 
conclusion that LSESparents are less likely to value independence 
in their children than HSES parents. This may be because LSES 
mothers find th^t it threatens their role of mother and provider, or it 
maybethattimepressurespreventthemattendingtothenicetiesof 
' , fostering "independence": it is quicker to do things for children. 
However, the following quotation, which was not isolated, 
si^ports the first of these interpretations: 

"They* re not babies for long. I like to make the rost of it Before 
long the/re off out the door with, never a backward glance. 
That's 'Arhen I always start thinking about having another one." 
(L, motherof 5). 

How do Parents Teach? 

After parerrts had told us what they taught their children, they were 
asked how they did this. 

The results, shown in Table A2^, suggest that how parents teach 
their children may be more important than what they teach them. 

LSESparents are divided fairly evenly among four methods: Giving 
constant remindei^ (23%); Setting an example (22%J; Punishing 
failures (22%) (which usuatly means smacking); and Giving reasons 
and explanations (20%). 

The m^ority (67%) of HSES parents teach !>y setting an example, 
followed by 36% who teach by giving reasons and explanations and 
28% by providing a stimnlating environment. 

Besides noting 5ie HSES stress on teaching by example it is worth 
observing that the HSES parents have, by saying this, reinforced the 
message they conveyed in answerto our earlier question onwbetherit 
is best to set out to teach, or whether it is better to structure situations 
in which children can learn. 

They are more likely to have confidence in their ability to influence 
their children with little persuasion or coercion, more likely to make 
use of positive reinforcement, and more likely than LSES parents to 
value reasoning* It has already been mentioned that many LSES 
parents appear to see reasoning and giving explanations as evidence 
of weakness and inability to exercise authority. Their more punitive 
attitude is expressed by the fact that 22% (compared with none of the 
HSES group) said they taught the child by pnnishing failures. 

As we shall see later (Figure 10), 23% of LSES parents said they 
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smacked their children often compared with no. one in the HSES 
group. 

■ LSES parents are also more l:kely to teach by giving constant 
reminders (often plain nagging) than HSES parents and are more 
Irkely to give threats and warning^. 

The data in Table A2$» as ;veH as illu<;trating the deferences in 
attitudes to teaching and learning held by many parents m the HSES 
and LSES areas, suggest possible reasons for differences m school 
perfonnanije between their children. If LSES children have been 
nagged and smacked, warned and threatened, in the course of their 
pj-e-school education, their attitude to learning is likely to be less 
positive at the age ofTive than their HSES counterparts who have 
been given reasons and explanations, provided with a stimulating 
environment, and have been praised and rewarded for good 
behaviour. The methods used by jHISES parents are in some ways 
similar to those employed by infant teachers in reception classes 
(though not necessarily further up the school), and these children are 
therefore likely to make an easier transition from home to school. 
LSES children, however, many of whom niay be already poorly 
motivated as far as formal learning is concerned, may take the 
absence of threats^ nagging andsmacking as an invitation to do as they 
please. As many teachers jiave been heard to complain, ^^Smacktng is 
the only way to get through lo some children*'. 

The Educational Home Visitors could make use of these data as a 
basis for discussions with parents in order to suggest alternative 
methods of teaching and disciplining children which could well have a 
favourable effect on their future educational prospects. But perhaps 
the main thing that it suggests is that the EHVs should consider how 
adequately they are able to model/or the mothers ways of tejching. 
-their children by example. In this^context the fact ttattHeEHVs have 
actually further depressed the frequency with which LSES parents 
mention teaching by example and increased their emphasis on formal 
instruction may be viewed as not entirely satisfactory^ particularly if 
"formal instruction*' involves 'drumming things into them*^ On the 
other hand, who is to say that the LSES parents are not ri^ht? Some 
highly respected psychologists agree with them. 

Asking Questions 

37% of LSES parents and 60% of HSES parents thou^t it was 
very important to encourage their children toask questions (Figui^;' 
Item AS). The HSES parents were more confident that they wouldbe 
able to answer them (Table A31) and, although more than half of 
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them sometimes find them a nuisance, they were less likely than the 
LSES parents to do so {Table'A32). 

' i though income cases it was the sheer niiiiber of questionswhieh 

parents founda nuisance, in many cases comments showed that it was 
the nature of the questions, or their unfortunate timing which made 
them a nuisance.^ ^ 

''What do you do when she ast:s you how Tracy's mummy's baby 
got in her tummy^ right in the middle of the Post OfItcequeue?*'(L) 

''They ask thin^ like: 'Why has that oldman got a big spot on his 
face?', or 'Is thatjady a witch?' in loud voices. Yoirnever know 
where to look." (Ly 

"When stie asks where babies come from Idon'tknowwhat to say. 
Mymothernevertoidm^that— Ifounditoutmyselfintheend— so 
I don't know what I should tell her. I don't believe Ip that 
gooseberry bush stuffsoIjustsayTU tell you when you*reolder'. I 
suppose ril have to tell her something soon— she keeps on about 
it"{L) 

These sentiments were echoed many times by parents in the LSES 
areas but rarely by HSES parents who seemed to be less embarrassed 
by the questions^ and also more at ease when answering in public 
situations^. 

*^Tbey always choose the busiestshops^ orthemost crowded buses 
to ask the most personal questions or make embarrassing * 
comments about people. I must admit it bothered nie at first but' 
now with three of them Tve become immune. I just answer as if 
nobody else is there and ignore all the stares." (H) 

Possibly this is because HSES parents have more confidence in 
their abtli^ to answer questions correctly. Many said they had read 
books and articles on such subjects as telling their children where 
babies came from and would therefore feel more confident about 
telling the child about these things, knowing that other people shared 
the same opinions as they did. HSES parents also seemed more likely 
to have discussed this subject with friends and neighbours and on the 
whole to have a more relaxed attitude to subjects whidi were often 
"forbidden" topics of conversation for LSES parents. 

Informants were also asked what they would be most likely to do if 
they didn't know the answer to a question the child asked. 

26% of L^S parents (and none of the HSES Parents) said they 
would make up an answer (Table A32). The^most likely explanation 
of this difTerenpe is that LSES parents are less likely to^know the 
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answer^ and the EHVs, by encouraging question-askiogt may be 
adding to the parents* embarrassment on this score. Another 
explanation is that they felt that the tj autl^rity would be undenruned 
if they said that they did not know the answer— and we have seen how 
very important it is to many LSES parents to retain respect and 
authority in"th"e"eyes~6f their children: 

However^ the benefits of making up answers may be sho^^lived 
The children may be even more disrespectful of their parents wh^n 
they come to realise that they have simply tried to fool them. Ine 
message that is conveyed may be that it is acceptable to say {or do) 
anything which will get one out of a tight spot It may fhistrate the 
devebpmentofan enquiringmindinthe youngster— and thereby lead 
to an inability to develop high levels of moral reasoning and 
internalised controls of behaviour. It may lead the child to rely on, and 
respect^ his teachers more than his parents — and Fend (personal 
communication) has shown that one of the qualities which insulates 
H^S^ children from adverse comments at school is that they rely on 
their p^rf/i^' evaluation of them when it conflicts with that ofthetr 
teachers, whereas LSE S children lely on their teachers* evaluations, 
despite the fact tHat these are more often negative. 

.8% cf LSES parents and 2% of HSES parents would ''put their 
child off". 27%, of LSES parents and 57% of HSES parents would 
look up the answer in a book witK the child^ a^ result which could be 
interpreted to mean that the LSES parents had not come to use books 
as a source of infonnation, but which may also reflect the absence of 
books or^ as we have already seen, the desire to protect the child from 
the works of the devil which books contain. 

39%ofLSESparentSdnd40%ofHSESparentswould"teUhimto 
ask someone else (eg his father).*' Although this was sometimes used 
by busy mothers to let themsfetves "off the hook", often it was for 
better reasons. 

^^Ifhft^ks^ythingBboOlelectricIty, orhow things work, I usually 
send him to his father After ill he's the expert" (H, Engineer's 
wife). ' ^ 

"His father's the one to go to with questions about football fknpw 
nothing and I tell him that." (L) 

From these data it would seem that there may be a case for saying 
that it is important for EHVs to try, to help parents to appreciate the 
possible consequences of making up answers to their children's 
questions. If the children are "bamboozled"' tn this way, if their 
atternpts to think and reason are thwarted^ if children recognise their 
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parents' disinterest in accurate knowledge and come to recognise the 
contempt they ha^'efortheirchlldren'sintelligence whichis implicit in 
giving any old^ii^wers, they are unlikely to develop respect for their 
parents or respect for knowledge, let alone gain an appreciation of the 
efficacy of cognitive activiy. 

incidental Conversations 

We have already seen that the way in which HSES and LSES 
parents and their children interact are very different Table A37 shows 
what parents said they talked about to their children whilst engaged in 
some joint educational activity— such as doing jigsaws with their 
children or making things in the kitchen. 

The most common type of dialogue between LSES mothers and 
their children takes the form of warnings and instructions from the 
mother to the child: 

"Getlostr(L) 

"Tellinghimtohurryup— and what was coming onT.V.next/'(L) 
**What do you think you're doing? YouVe giving mum more work." 
(L) . 
*'To put legs and eyes on the people he was drawing. To be 

carefbl— to watch things in the kitchen: the stove, the knife 

Showing him how to do thing? correctly." (L) 

"'Tellingthem togetout and stop trying to help. Asking them to tidy 
up their room.** (L) 

"Mainly giving her arowfq^r dofng^tiingsshe^s not allowed" (L) 
''Not to gjei herself soaking. Not to break the dishes." (L) 
"What to do next. What to do and what not to da" (L) 
*To make less noise." (L) 

While HSES mothers also issued warnings and instructions, these 
came in fourth place behind other sorts of conversation. By far the 
most common for them >vas discussion of the activities which wer^ 
being undertaken. 

'Talking about weighing out flour, putting in water, mixing and 
stirring Dusting, cleaning, scrubbing, polishing" (H) 

The second most common topic for HSES parents and children 
was the discussion of past and future events, followed by the mother 
praising and encouraging the child. 

Both groups of mothers were equally likely to question the child 
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about what he was doingbutnoHSESparentmentioned that the child 
questionedher, while 9% oT LSESparents did so. Thiscould possibly 
indicate that HSES mothers volunteer more information without 
having to be asked. 

The mother teaching or explaining things to the child was not v^ry 
common^ 

LSES mothers were more likely than HSES mothers to say they 
did not talk at all because mother was too busy or working elsewhere 
' in the house: 

"Nothing. It's the only timelget any peace, llethim do ithimself/' 
(L) (Child drawing) 

The HSES were much more oi*en and responsive, and demanded 
more independence, initiative and responsibility from the childt 

"lasked herhow she was going to begin; she told me, and then she 
gpton and did it**(H) 

Bemstein{I97IX Tough (1973X Hess and Shipman( 1965), and 
others h^ve also drawn attention t6 such differences in the quality of 
the language in the homes of pupils who come from different 
backgrounds. 

At the very leasts these two patteips of interaction would be 
expected to lead th^ children to develop d iffertintJ £Xnectations-o£ and~ 
attiUidjiSLtowardsr^he-use^la^ The LSES pattern of inter^ 
action seems likely to lead the child to expect that^ if someone speaks 
to him in the context of such activities. It will be to issue specific 
directions, commands and warnings— and he^ may well come to 
depend on suchclose supervisbn if he is to undertake suchtasks. That 
the child should be dependent on his mother in this way is, of course, 
just what the mother intended An alternative ^planation of the 
difference is, however, that the LSESparents' behaviouris dependent 
on the fact that the'*^ children are» in general, less likely to be able to 
cany out such tasks satisfactodiy without constant supervision and 
direction. 

Before we obtained the data from the Home Visited sample, we 
noted that encouraging parents to talk to their children might result 
only in an increase in siich specific, directive behaviour— and this is 
indeed just what we observed. There is therefore a clear case for 
encouraging the EH Vs to considermore carefully the type of language 
interaction they encourage. 

The case for doing this becomes stronger the more one reflects on 
the implications of the differences between the two groups. The 
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tnggest^difTerences are in connection with the amount of discussion of 
activi^ with the childand conversations about what is happemng, has 
happened* or will happen. ^ ^ 

Conversations about what Is happenings in addition to conveying 
kiiowledge. may give the child ^ gre^t deal of insight into cognitive 
processes in action. The parent may share with the child her 
understanding of what is going on, her tendency to try to understand 
cause and effect, her tendency to think about what is likely to happen, 
her plans and J^^r .initiatives designed to taker corrective action to 
achieve her goals, her tendency to monitor what happens and 
intervene appropriately if necessary, her rejection, or modification of, 
certain strategies if it becomes clear that they are going to encounter 
obstacles, and her feelings about the activi^ itself and the goals she 
. hopes to achieve. In short, she may model for the child the 
components of competence and the springs of motivation in action. 
She imagines, she dredges in her mind for relevant past experiences 
and she ^ticipates the future' Her feelings, thepastandthefbture,her 
plans and her knowledge are finely balanced determinants of present 
activity, and not separated frdm it. The whole process is mosti//ilike 
the formal separation of academic activity from action which is so 
clearly apparentin schools and in the thinkingofmany LSESparents. 
And all ^s is done in the context of encouraging the child to join in in 
his own way. How best should the EKVs model for parer^ this entire, 
integrated and finely balanced pattern of activity? 

One should* however, be wary of generalising too far on the basis of 
our data* Olir questions asked LSESparents whatthey talkedaboutin 
the course of activities which they did not, in all honesty, believe to be 
of the greatest importance (although, they are the activities which the 
EHVs try to encourage them to undertake with their children). As we 
have seen, they were more likely to think it was important for them to 
ensure that their children were dependent on themandto learn to stick 
up for themselves. As we have commented, their behaviour seems 
ideally suited to the achievement of the first of these loals. And we 
have also seen that at least some LSES parer^ ck) go to some 
considerable lengths to show theii^'children how to fight— and it may 
well be that, had we asked what they talked about whilst they were 
doing that, we would have found that they discussed cause and effect, 
the past and the future, the goals of life and the sort of person who was 
worthy of admiration. Likewise, had ^ askedthem what they talked 
about whilst engaged in rough and tumble we might well have found 
that they talked about the pleasures of social contact, the importance 
of closeness aiid depende nee, the importance of affiUation and how it 
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could be promoted. We might have found them recalling past 
experiences and anticipating the Tuture. In other words^ as the author 
has argued more fully elsewhere (Raven 1977) '"^y be absurd to 
assess attitudes and behaviour except in relation to valued goals. 

How much time did parent and child spend on selected activities on 
the previous day? 

In order to assess the impact of the EHV programme on other 
aspectsofparents'behaviouraswellason theirdioughts and feelings, 
they were a^ked how much time they, or their children^ spent on 
selected activities on the day prior to the interview. People do not 
alwaysdo what they think it is importantto do, orwhat they would like 
to do. Parents may attach itnportance to activities which they rarely 
have the time, money or opportunity to cany out. Amt, for a variety of 
jieasons, they may also do things which they do notconstdertoBevery 
unportant. These reasons may include pressure from theirchildrenor 
from other peoplej, 

In accorviance-with normal survey practice^ parents were asked 
about the previous day in order to minimise memory and other effect. 
The results are presented in Tables 4 and A39, 

Table 4 shows the ten activities for each group, which were engaged 
in by most parents and/or children. 

Most activities—playing with small toys, answering the ch[ld*s 
questions, watching television, playing on his own, teaching names of 
cpjours, otyects etc, looking at books^ helping mother with house- 
*work, andteac>lngchildtoreadorcount(mostparentssaidthatitwas 
counting, not reading, which they actually taught)— appear in dll three 
lists, mdicating that there ate no f rear differences in the frequency of 
these* activities between groups. Smaller differences do occur, how- 
ever More HSES pa/ents answered theirchild's questions, looked at 
books with him, taught the names of colours, objects etc and taught 
himtocount«(Wecan exclude readingfbrthepresent as the majority 
of parents said they did not teach this on the previous day). More 
HSES children played with small toys, played on their own^ and 
helped mother with her workf 

.Almost al! HSES parents spent time talking to theirchildren about 
what they had done in the past anrf would do in the future (97%, 
compared to only 54% of LSES parents). 82% '^f HSES children 
spent time drawln^'and painting— in fact th?y spent as much time 
doing ^ihis as watching television and '^helpingi^* mother with the 
housework— whereas 62% of LSES cltildren drew or painted on that 
particular day* ^ 
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TAB^E 4 
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Discussion 

Talking about things that have been done in the past or will be done 
in the future is engaged in more often by HSES parents than LSES 
parents, and HSES children are Iikety to spend more time drawing 
and painting, and do it m?^ oflen than LSES children in the home. 
Other differences, though not so large, occur between groups in items 
of the type said by educationalists to promote cognitive developthent 
in children. HSES children are more likely to spend time playing with 
bricks and Lego with a parent, being encouraged to notice how things 
work, being taught t^ meanings of words, such as "on**, "under", 
**over^^ and '"behind", playlag with jigsaws, sand and water, and 
cutting out pictures anci shapes. They are also more likely to look at 
books with their parents, and for longer, than LSES children. 

This consistent and cumulative press toward intellectual activity 
and on parent and child working together in the HSES group is 
striking— and very much in line with the 'importance" ratings we 
looked at earUer. Also noticeable is the infrequency with which our 
HSES parents engaged in a number of activities which some 
educationalists believe to be of central importance from the point of 
view of fostering cognitive development, and this, too, is in line with 
our observation that they tend to adopt a relatively indirect means of 
promoting development. However, the fkct that they did not take 
pl2iQe yesterday does not mean either that they n^uer took place, or 
even that they took place too infrequently to stimi late the desired 
growth. What it does mean is that adult educators should beware of 
going overboard in their desire to Increase the frequency of such 
activities* The data also suggest that it is important for more people jo 
discuss the role wHich such activities may play in promoting the 
growth and development of children. 

LSES children are more likely than HSES childreja to engage in 
rough-and-tumble with their parents, and watch television. They are 
also more Hkel> to play outside with their friends, be taken shopping 
(although less time is actually spent on this^ possibly due to proximity 
of shops in LSES areas), andbe taken to visit friends or relatives. This 
supports our conclusion that family and friends tend to be very 
important to the LSES parents as does the development of the ability 
to stick up for oneself, which, as we have seen, LSES parents see as a 
consequence of playing ontsic^e and a benefit of rough-and-tumble 
play. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from these data is, therefore, that 
apart from tiie EHV gK>up, there are no seiious discrepancies 
between parents' behaviour tendtencies and their values and 
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perceptions. This suggests that our reflections on the possible 
consequencesofdifferences in emphasis in child rearing deserve tobe 
taken seriously. And, in the context of these data, it would seem more 
urgent to ask why there is a discrepancy between professed ideats and 
behaviour in the case of the EHV group, what the implications of that 
explanation maybe for Home Visiting, and what can be doneeither to 
reduce the discrepancy or to handle the problems to which it may give 
rise. 
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CHAPTER 29 



PAREl^JS: ATTITUDES TOWARD 
FOlditAL EDUCATION 

The objective of the Lothian Educational Home Visiting Scheme 
was to "encourage parents to play a more active role in promoting the 
educational development of theirchildren". One tnterpretation of that 
phrase, frequently repeated by the project's co-oniinator (Leslie 
Thomson) was, that parents should be more involved in their 
children's schooling* lliis was explicitly intetpreted to mean that the 
EHVs should encourage parents to bring pressure to bear on schools 
to gain more control overwhatwenton. How doparents perceive their 
w}q vis-a^vis the school system? Howimportant do they think it ^s for 
their children to do well at school? Wt^at do they think the conse- 
quences would be if they did not do wdl at school? How ^io those 
parenta who think it is importantfqrtheirchildrentodowelUtschool 
expect to help them to do so? 



'^I^oftance of Child doing well at School 

Figure 3» Item BIO, showed that only aboutoneo'tarter of parents 
thou^t it was very important for their children to do ^11 at schoo!— 
compared with much higher proportions who thought other things 
were very important Intt^s context, the fact that about three-quarters 
of the parents do not think it is very important for Uieir children to do 
well at school is signiflcai^ It suggests that some children may not get 
a great deal of encouragement at home, and it may indicate that those 
who control our school system should considerhow best to cater for^ 
sizeable minority of pupils who cannot be expected to ishare the 
dominant etKos. Such pupils may not only find themselves in conflict 
with the schools* values, they may force teachers to establish 
classroom procedures which disrupt the growth of other children* 

Table A44 shows th^t, although only about a third of parents think 
it is very Important for their child to do "weir* at school (perhaps 
because of the competitive overtones in the word *'weir*)i 70% of 
HSES mothers and just over 53% of LSES mothers think it is very 
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important for primary school children to learn the things they are 
ta\)ght» even if they don't pass the examinations. The content of 
primary education is, therefore, generally thought to be more 
important than the content of secondary education (Raven et ai, 
l975a,1975bX but even then, halfthe LSES parents do not think it is 
very important. 

We may turn now tothe reasons whichpeople give for thinkingitis 
important for their child to do well at school. This question was Hnally 
approached by askingparents what they thought would hap|:^n iftheir 
child did not do well at school. The results are presented in Table 



The mos^ frequently anticipated consequence offailure to do well at 
school is failure togetagoodjob. About athirdoT the parents think that 
failure at school will lead to problem behaviour. That there is a 
connection between school failure and probleiti behaviour is, of 
course, well supportedin the literature, although itis not clearwhichis 
cause and which is^ejfectjjjyould^eem-to-fol^^ our data that 
many— but still a minority— of parents are motivated to do what they 
can to ensure that their child does well at school in ordeijoavoidJiiis — — 
fate. Although ajunnt^t-of parents in both groups antfcipatethat"his 
intelligence would fail to develop fully", and that "he'd get bored", a 
slight m^brity of HSES pai^nts expect these things to happen. They 
are also more likely to expect the child to feet rejected Less than a 
quarter of the parents feel that the child will not learn to fend for 
himself or that his language will fail to develop (cf Bullock, 1975). 

It would seem from these data as a whole that, for both groups of 
parents, success at school is thought to be a pre- requisite to getting a 
good job. It has less to do with the growth of competence: for a small 
m^ority of the HSES group, and a minority of the LSES group, itlias 
something to do with promoting the development of inteUigence, but 
neither group usually sees it as promoting the development of 
language or the ability to fend for oneself. As far as these data go — 
which is not very far— schooling is about gettingjob?^ and only very 
secondarily about growth. This data support the view- -though they 
obviously do not prove it— that what many people are buying when 
they vote for schoolingis a ticket to ajob, not a programme of personal 
development. If true, the implications are serious for, at the every 
least, they indicate that many parents can be expected to place little 
value on schooling if it becomes clear to them jh^uA^irchildren are 
not going to be able to use the school system in order to get jobs. The 
f^ame applies to the pupils themselvi s. Similarly, if schoolingis about 
gettingjobs, many pupils and their ^^arents can be expected to resist 
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growth activities if these Either detract from their chances ofgetting 
the certificates needed to get jobs or seem to offer some children a 
greater advantage than others in the scramble for jobs. Gettfngjobs is^ 
the name of the giameVand anything else is, at best, idngon the cake, 
and^ at worst, a positive handicap in the race. 

As Bernstein (1975) has pointed out, the interaction between 
attitudes to the instrumental functions ofschooling and beliefs about 
the growtlbenhancing functions of educational institutions produce a 
number of very different patterns of attitudes, perceptions and 
expectations. These are of great significance from the point of view of. 
understanding the operation of the Lothfan Region Educational 
Home Visiting Scheme. 

Parenfi {or pupils) may accept or reject the jnstrumentah(or" 
occupational placement) goals of education and, independently, the 
goals of education which lie in the area of fostering motivational 
dispoations, attitudes, perceptions and expectations. The ^resenL^ 
author refers to the lattetj^Sizompe/effcrVj^rBemstiginTeters to them as 
-^expressive goals of schools"— a term which, like the label "affective 
goals''^ both belittles them and detaches them from the development 
of cognitive capacities and the growth of c6mpetence{which involves 
both cognitive and affective activities). 

Be that as tt may, parents may accept or reject either or both the 
instrumental and competence-promoting goals of schools. And 
schools and teachers vary from one to another in the emphasis they 
place on achieving~these two sets of goals. 

But not only is there variation between Parents, pupils andteachers 
in their emphasis on these goals, there is also variation tn their 
understanding of the means to be used to achieve them (although, as 
we have seen, this variation in understanding appears to be less than 
might have been suspected). 

Then there ts a third set of variables— the parents', pupils' and 
teachers' acceptance of the particular means, which 3 specttic school 
orpractitionerproposes to useto reach the goals. Thus, one may think 
it is important for children to develop initiative^ understand that it is 
proposed to foster it by Outward Bound programmes, but stilt not 
beHeve that this is the best way to foster it 

Bernstein uses this framework to distinguish five types of pupil 
involvement— or uninvolvement— in school activities. Ourconcemis 
with parents. 

Those parents who do not think that the instrumental functions of 
schooling are particularly important, but who value the growth of 
competencies— like intelligence, initiative and self-corif]dence*-cell 
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B in the accompanying diagram, (which represents a sub-set of 
Bernstein's categories)— would be expected to respond very positively 
to Home Visiting programmes, and school curricula, which stress the 
growth ofgpneralcompetenceratherthan the abilities required to gain 
instrumental benefits of schooling (examination certificates) with the 

ATTITUDES TO THE INSTRUMENTAL 
, FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOLS 

Important ' - Unimportant 



ATTITUDES TO 
THE GROWTH OF 
COMPETENCE 



I 



A-1: Schooling jrf>f 
— ^aboui-growtln)f 
competence 

A2: Schooling about 
competence 




minimum effort Those parents who value schooling primarily 
becauseofthe role it plays in developiog thequalides required to geta 
goodjob,butwho also valuethegrowthofcompetence(a sub-group of 
parents (ailing into cell A, and which we may label cell A 1 ), can be 
expected to be highly ambivalentand even toappeartwo-faced They 
would be expected to welcome the Home Visiting Programmes but to 
oscillate in their focus. Those parents who value the instrumental 
benefits of schooling, believe that educationalinstttutionc do indeed 
promote the growth of competence/ and value the growth of 
competence (a second sub-group of parents falling into cell A, which 
we may this time label cell A2), would be expected to be most 
receptive to those Home Visitors who adopt a **facilitative" rather 
than a "teacherish*' style. And those parents who neither value the 
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instrumental benefitsof schooling nor the growth of competence (cell 
D) would be least like^ to respond to any type of Home Visiting 
programme. The majority of parents involved in the^present Kotne 
Visiting Scheme would appear to fall into cells A^l and 

The minoritv of parents for whom schooling is both about growth 
a/t^ about getting jobs (Table A4S) (cell A2) are likely to press for 
rather difTerent forms of curriculum to those foun d m most sc hools,. 
They (and their children) arc Itkely-tobe^outraged by tjiose who seek 
^to"beatthe system'' fordieirownadvantagebysati^ngassessment 
criteria without developing the competencies to which those assess- 
ments are deemed to testify. In pressing schools to broaden their 
curricula to perform educationah as _d istinct-Jiom-social-and^ 

-Jnstnimentalractivities, sucn parents are likely to fmd themselves at 

odds with many other parents. This disagreement may be so great that 
if they are to be encouraged to experiment with new educatioml 
practices, they may need to be provided with opportunities to do so 

I unimpeded by those who have a more narrowly utilitarian or 1 
instrumental view of the educational system. 

Parents' Evaluation of their om^Education 

Whether parents encourage their children to work hard at school is 
obviously liable to be influenced by their feelings about their own 
education. 

Whereas S8%ofHSESparentssaythattheirowneducationwasof 
value to them in helping them to get a good job, only 18% ofLSES 
parents do so, and a similarly small number say that it helped them to 
do that job well Very few parents irom eithergroup feel that their 

I education was of value to them in living thetr day to day lives more 
effectively-^whether that meant running a home, enjoying their 

I leisure^ personal development, or contributing to society (Table 
A47). 

I ^ In the eyes of most of our respondents, therefore^ education is 
I * , mainly about getting a good job. For the LSES group, their own 
I education is thought neither to have been very good at getting them 
I good jobs nor beneficial from the point of view ^helping them to do 
I their jobs well. Small wonder that such parents don't always seem to 
I - encoura^ their children to^slave over their school work, 
I If the Educational Home Visitors are to find ways of encouraging 
I parents to continue to encourage their ch&dren ii^ circumstances in 
I whteh it seems that more education is /tar going tolead to a good job, it 
I . would seem that first task may well be to enlist the support of 
I parents to ensure that the educational programmes offered by schools 
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do in fact hdp children to develop the general competencies which 
most parentsthink it is so important fortheirchitdren to develop— aiid 
which wouldhe ofvaluetotheminthehome^intheirleisure activities, 
and in the wider commitni^. 

TTieTarents' Role in Formal Education 

Parents were asked whatpart they thought a parent should playing 
primary school child's education. Since, when answering this 
question^ pa rents <)ften_ suggeste(j[^|Daking. contact with-the school; 
they-wer^^so asKedwliether they thought the teachers they would 
ded with wouldbe re&tK>nstve and welcoming. In addition they were 
asked an open and a closed question about how they would help their 
children to do better at school 

Our data show that ^almost all parents think that a parent of a 
primary school child ought to see that he does his homework (Table 
A47). 95% of HSES parents, and 71% of LSE S parents say that a 
parent should complain about anything with which they are not 
satisfied Similar prc^rtions say that a parent should find out 
exactly what happens in the school and insist that the child does his 
best A majority of both groups (about three-quarters of the HSES 
and Just over half of the LSES) also think tt is important to talk about 
school as much as possible and to make sure that the teacherstretches 
the child to the Ml Rather fewer think that a parent should visit the 
school regularly. Just under halfof the LSES grcHipsay itis important 
to leave education to the school W that aparent should teachachild 
things b^ore he learns them at school. It is not clear how these two 
statements are to be reconciled, but it may be that what they are 
saying is that parents should give children a head-start in the early 
stages by teaching children things b^ore they leam them at school 
butt once the child is at school leave educatioh to the school Thld 
airibiguity may be important to the EHVs for the nption that LSES 
parents think— as Morton-Williams (1966) also found— that 
education should be left to the school, may strike them as dysfunc- * 
tional while their own activities are sometimes capable of being 
constn^ed by parents as supporting the view that the way to help 
children is *Uo give them a head-start by teaching them things b^ore 
they leam them at school", and then all will be well without much 
further attention from them. 

As will be clear, many of the activities which parents think that a 
parent of a primary school child should do involve making contact 
with the school. How effective and welcome do they think th^t such 
actions would be? 
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We have alr^dy seen (Table 2, p 150) that only 8% of LSES 
parents and 13% of HSES parents are very satisfied with theextent to 
.which teachers take their views seriously. Tabic A4S shows that 
about a third of the parents are confident that if, when their child 
started school^ they went to see his teacher about siomething with 
which they were not satisfied* she would respond. Since it is w^ll 
established thatLSESparienta^^^ 

-(MortoiFWIIianis, i%6) it is clear that the anticipated response is 
not what deters parents from going to see teachers, but rather their 
feeling of inadequacy and the contempt in which they believe their 
ytews are held- 

Again^ about half the parents feel they would be made welcome (f 
they asked to spend time in the school (Table A49). However, only 
between 5% and 1 0% of parents are very confident that, if they tried 
to persuade-their child's teacher tochange her general approach, she 
would respond (Table A4S). A further third are "fairly confident". 
The LSES parents are actually more confident than the HSES, and 
the EHV gioup are the most confident of all Most parents feel that it 
is "not their place'* to interfere with the teacher in this way and say 
they would only do so if they thought it was really necessary. The 
results of this question are based on hypothetical situations; the 
majority of mothers said they had never even considered doing such a 
thing: "She'd thinkrdarightcheekifljust walked in and told herhow 
to run her class/* (L) 
When they were asked an open-ended question about how^ if at sll, 

■ they expected tohelptheirownchildtodo well at school when he was 
older, only 8% of our parents said that they did not expect to help in 
aiqr way (Table A50). 60% of those in HSES areas, and 51% in 
LSES areas, said that they intended to help with homework and any 
other school-work in which the child was involved within the home. 
Next in popularity with, both groups was showing interest and 
providing general encouragement Parents said they would listen to 

^thechildt answer his questions, talk about school, and try to become 
involved in what he v-«s doing. 

A small number in b >th groups said they would keep in touch with 
the school and the child's teacher, although the number was higher in 
the HSES groupl The latter were more inclined to mean that they had/ 
established or intended to establish a relationship with their child s 
teacher which uivolved regular hifomial meetings and discussion of 
the child's progress, whereas the LSES parents attended* or expected 
to attend, die annual parents' meetings faithlxiUy. Few of the LSES 
parents with older children had successfully established a comfor' 
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table relationship with their children's teachers. Many said that they 
came awayxlisappointed from meetings as they had not really found 
out what they wanted to k^ow and had diflicutty communicating with 
the teacher. Although this was by no means always the case, this was 
mentioned sufficiently often to merit attention. Clearly therej ijoom-^ 
fnr thp PKUe-tA-AvpirtiY»r^aycrTfcfHhvr>|vifip pflrpnT'' in education, 
particularly in LSES areas (although the pr^lem was by no means 
confined to them). One other comment may also be made. It is clear 
from the interviews that few parents want to "take over and run the 
place" in the way thatmany teachers anticipate(Raven£/^A \9T5). 

Helping with Homevcork 

We have seen thatthe niost commonly suggested way of helping the 
child to do better at school was to help him with his homework. Table 
A52 shows that the HSES group were more likely than the LSES 
group to feel that they were well equipped to help their children with 
their homework. Previous research (Raven, 1975) shows that LSES 
children were much more likely than HSES children to say that they 
would like facilities for, and help with, their homework at school. 
,^ Perhaps the EHVs might consider trying to bring such support into 
being ^ 

Discussion 

While there are again indications that the HSES &oup is more 
facilitative of development and less pressurising (they are more likely 
to speak about providing referencebooksfor their children andaquiet 
place in which to study and less likely to support crude pressurising 
techniques like telling their children that others will leave them 
behind), it is clear that the main method which was more likely to be 
used^ytheHSESgroupisthatofmakingcontactwiththe school and 
teachers* IftheEHVs are able to lead the parents they visit to feel less 
guilty about, and more comfortable with, this type of Contact they may 
well have a significant impact on the subsequent development of the 
parents' children. And, as Tabte'A47 shows, that is exactly the effect 
theydohave(although, as anticipated, they also lead the parents tobe 
still more Hkely to endorse the *'Headstarf * philosophy). 

But one wonders if they might not also adopt other strategies. ' 
Although they do not mention it, it is probable that the HSE S parents 
make i^se of the fee- paying school system to move their children into 
classrooms in which high standards of acaJemic perform^ce are the 
rule. As Coleman (1961) has shown*, such climates markedly 
* Sec also Ruticr( 1979) 
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influence the way in wlitch able children wiU exert themselves, and 
Nash {1973) has demonstrated a frame of reference effect b y which 
'ihildren moyejliisinselves- up-o^down to put themselves Wck where 
they belong relative to other pupils. The interesting thing is that they 
put themselves in thesamepo^//ionin*'able'' and'Mess able'' classes. 

Other passible means of influencing academic achievement 
motivation have been outlined in Raven (1977)* They include the 
possibility of exposing children to real or imaginary role models who 
value academic achievement and in which such activity brings 
rewards the children desire. They also include the poss&ility of 
encouraging children to enjoy the delights which cattcomefrom such 
activity. Once more the EHVs may care to review such possibilities 
more systematically and consider whether to share such insights with 
parents. 

PARENTS* FELT NEED TO UNDERSTAND EDUCATIONALMETHODS 
AND HOW TO PROMOTE THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THEIR CHILDREN 

If parents are to help their children as they would like it is clear that 
they need to understand the methods which are used by teachers* 
Tables A53 and A54 show that theie is a widespread feeling among 
parents that they do not understand them and mutd lil^ to know 
more* The EHVs have clearly a major rde in this area. ^ 

Parents' Felt Need for Advice 

. Table A5S indicates the felt need for advice on various aspects of 
cttitd rearing and day to day living. It is striking that nearly everyone 
wante advice on how to find out more about schools and how to help 
their\hildren, and that more than half the LSE S parents want advice 
on j/rtopics. It is also striking that so many parents^ particularly 
HSES p^nts, want advice on how to influence schools. 

1* How to)0nd out more about what schools are doing 

83%ofLSESparents and75%ofHSESparentssaythey^yould 
wekome advice on this. Competence-focussed activities designed 
to help parents develop the abilities requiredtoyTnf/^u/ about what 
schools are doing might be more useful than those^which actually 
told them what they were doing, as this would lead them on to find 
out about other things that they wanted to know. Although the 
EHVs have had a marked impaa on this, the fact that more than 
half still feel in need of advice on this point means that still more 
needs to be done. 
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^fiowl6~Relpyour child to do well at school ' 

As Table A55 shows, there is a strong felt need for this sort of 
advice^ This is also supported by pilot data, and also by answers to 
the question: In what ways, if at all, do you expect to help your 
child do well at school when he's older? Many parents^ 
especially in LSES areas, were only aware of a limited number of 
ways of helping their children, while others were under the 
impression that: ^'There's nothing much I can do. I don*t under- 
stand the ways of teaching nowadays" (L). While the EHVs have 
again had a dramatic effect in leading parents to feel more 
confident about this, there is still no room for complacency. 

3. How 10 help your child to grow up to be the sort of person you'd 

like him to be 

The need forthis sort of advice is felt f^r more strongly by LSES 
parents than by HSES parents who, as we have seen, have more 
confidence in theirabiljtytojnf|uence.theirowndestinies and those 
' of their children. - 

4, How to develop the abilities you need ta handle your problems 

more effectively. 

The fiact that 52% of LSES parents and only 33% of HSES 
parents felt'a need for advice on this once more suggests that LSES 
parents have more problems and difficulties, or lack the ability to 
tackle them, or both. It is obvious from both this item and the last 
that LSES parents have less confidence in theirability to cope with 
their diffjcidties and gain controloftheirlivesandtheirdestinies.lt 
is very interesting to note that, whereas the data we presented 
earlier suggested that the major problems which the LSES group 
have to confront have to do with their relationships with 
authorities, thes^ data demonstrate that they have m^jor problems 
w^th their own families. While it has already been suggested that 
0 these problems may be attributable to the environment in which 
they live, it may also be that they are a product ot personal 
incompetence. Given that their problems axe clearly both personal 
and environmental one possible avenue which the EHVs might 
pursue would be to help the,parents they, visit to giW in general 
confidence and competence (not areas of knowledge) and that this 
might be done either through pre-school work or through' 
community work* Whatever was done in one area would be 
expected to have implications for the other. 
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S^mvjoJiiffujenceLwh^ do^ 

This is ttie only area in which HSES parents feel more need of 

- advice than LSES parents. The result is supported by similar 

^ findings in the pilot study. 

From talking to LSES parents in all stages of the study it is 
ol)vious that many of them think it inconceivablelhat they should 
have any influence' in their child's school. This is not so true of 
HSESparents, many of whom did have some influence and wanted 
more, and many of whom had little influence but wanted some. 
Some typical comments from LSES parents were: , 

'Tdjusr make a foot of myself^ standing up in these meetings." . 
(L) ' , . 

*if them that are trained for it can't do it properly, what chance 
have we got?" (L) ^ 

The E^Vs could provide opportunities for parents to develop 
publicrspeaking skills, and the skills Required to g^t authorities to 
do what one wants. They could try to increase the self-confidence 
of the parents involved and bring them to feel thatr^hey^ had 
something useful to. say and a right to be listened to. T&ey could 
help them to see that a three-year teacher training caursadoes not 
really set teachers apart from ordinary mortals. 

6. How to amuse your child and tceep him oitt of mischief 

Although tHe least urgent ofthe six items, 40% of LSES parer^. 
and 45% ofHSESparentssaythey would welcome ad\^ice on how 
to do this. All mothers know that ideas soon become stale and that 
children becom^ bored easily. As we have seen, the EHV 
programme has been welcomed by many mothers for no other 
reason than because it introduced them to new ways in which to . 
amuse their children and keep them out of mischief. 

THE PARENTS' ROLE IN EDUCATIONAL DECISION MAKING 

Table A56 shows that, on the whole, LSES parents are more 
satisfled that the right people decide what goes^oti in schools than are 
HSESparcnts^It will be recalled that HSESparents were more likely 
to want to learn how to influence schools. This supports our tentative 
conclusion that schools' actions are more closely in line with LSES 
than HSES values. - . ' 
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Who Should Have More Say? ^ V 

The m^orityof the parents we interviewed ui HSES areas would 
Mike parents ^to have more say in education (Table A57). However, 
there are those who disagree with parents haying aiiy say^ possibly 
fearing that tho^ more articulate and outspo^n than diemselves will 
cake over 

^^Parents would make it worse. The/d be fighting between 
1 themselves. One would say one thing and the next woul4 say 
something quite different" (L) 

' ''Parents aren*t qualified," (L) 

A nunibeTof parents think that class teachers should hav^e more say 
in deciding what goes on in schools. ^ \ ^ 

Giving parents more power in education would therefore mean 
displfeasinga minority of paients a. jeit a very small one. However, as 
we^ have seen, while- the majority of parents approve of this in 
principle^ the data we presented earlier on the variance in parents* 
pricnt^smakeone suspect that tiiose par en ts who feltthat it wouldbe 
iiTiposslble to get concensus may well be right 

Discussion . 

These data in ge'neral support the other evidence which suggests that 
parents^ pai^cularlyin HSESareas.iva/irmoresayintheirchildren's 
education tnan they tiave at present TheEHVs may care to consider 
Aether they agTe,e with the parents* views and, if so, how^tHpy migiit 
help them to t;^slate fheir feelings into practice. When cofisidenn| 
^ this question it may.be particul^arly important for them to reflect on 
how ihe fears of those^'who^ai^ that giving parents more say would 
give an advantage to the more articulate and the more powerful are to 
be handled. Indeed^ it would seem that theirpn'm^r^ task is to find a 
way of reconciling this felt need for more influence over what is going 
on in ^hools with the fact, documented in Chapter 1 6, that different 
'parents want their children to develop very different, indeed 
incompatible, qualities and the widely shared belief that teachers 
should not treatdifTerentchildr^n in different ways (Chapter 22). One 
of their central-tasks may, theiefore, be to influence parents* civic 
attitudes and expectations, parents' knowledge of the variancejn the 
qualities other parents want their children to develop, parents' respect 
for the legftimacy^of such alternative viewpoints, parents' under- 
standing of die varieties of .comf»etence possessed by children ^nd 
needed by society, parents* understanding of the ways in which these 
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competencies are to be fostered, and parents* understanding of 
educational practices andprocediires which woutdtnake it possible to 
foster different qualities in differentchildren in accord witli the variety 
of parents* wishes and the abilities, aspirations and interests of their 
children* 
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CHAPTER 30 



A TAILPIECE TO PART IV 



In this chapter we will briefly discuss one further topic on which the 
data reported in Part IV has led us to r^ect 



In'^enthenessp Inguisitiveness, Adventurousness, and Need 
Achievement 

While, as we have seen, the HSES mothers were much more likely 
than LSES mothers to teach even such things ai respect and 
responsibility by example and by providing children with an 
opportunity to evolve and practice the desired behaviour, we were 
struck by the apparent failure ofeventh&HSESgroupto seek to teach 
what may tie some of the most important qualities for the future of our 
civilisation— inventiveness, inquisitiveness, and adventurousness— in 
these ways* 



(I) Inventiveness 

parent— even from the HSES groups-said that children could 
be encouraged by example to be inventive— whether tliat example 
took the shape of a parent^ a friend^ or a character in a story. This is 
surprising since McClelland (1961) and MacKinnon (1962) have 
shown ^bar one of the most important factors in the backgrounds of 
inventive and creative people is exposure to just such role models. 
Nor did any parent mentbn the possibility that ehildren might be 
exposed to people— or read stories— in which Inventive, creative, 
activity paid off and brought satisfaction, enabled people to reac!i 
their o^ectives or to contribute to society, or gain extrinsic rewards 
such as the esteem of others orflnanaal benefits. The fact that none of 
even the HSES parents mentioned such possibilities— although they 
did mention them in relation to other qualities—may well be in part 
responsible for the plight In which Britain currently flnds itself, 

Nor did any parent mention the possibilitjr of fostering the 
components of inventiveness— imagination, persistence, sensitivity, 
preparation and incubation — or the need to link inventiveness to 
foUow^through activity to ensure that its benefits were reaped/ 
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Alsopos5^ibly significant is the infrequency with which even HSES 
parents mentioned supporting children's nonnat play. In play, many 
chiJdr^ Hre extremely inventive at finding ways of doing tilings and 
usingtliings for new purposes. Creating opportunities for such play — 
and, in particular, creating situations in which children can practise 
being inventive in the course of reaching goals which they particularly 
care about— may be another way in which inventiveness could be 
elicited and reinforced Ptay may be the ideal situation in which 
g children can be optimally motivated to engage ua such activities in 
relation to goats theyjcare about As a large number of researchers 
(summarised in Rogers* 1962) have shown^ a hi^ level of extrinsic 
pressure stifles inventiveness. Many teachers at secondary school 
level would give the world to be able to create such an optimally 
motivated, individualised* competencyoriented educational 
programme to foster tliis very (Quality. It would be a pi^ if parents 
were not. encouraged to capitalise up^^n it 

X2) Inquisittveness 

, Inquisitiveness seems to be thought of as purely questioning and 
getting into things; itdoes not^eemtobethou^tofasabasis on which 
to build the development ofa scientific understanding* Itis not seen as 
a basis on which to build a systematic enquiring mind. Nor is it linked 
to the growth of intelSgence> 

ItisclearthattheLSESparentswillbefairtyreceptivetotheideaof 
fostering v£r5a/ inquisitiveness, but the message that inquisitiveness 
involves more than verbal activity and that it is to be fostered by 
structuring an environment which is conducive to, or at least non- 
stunting of» growth would seem to be less welcome. Most [Barents do 
not seem to be sufficiently concemed about the development of this 
aspect of their children's competence to re^arrange their houses and 
life^style in such a way as to allow children to exercise this type of 
ability. If we are satisfied that non-book oriented inquisitiveness is 
indeed an important quality for children to develop, and if we are 
satisfied thatit isto be promoted, jSis White (1973, 1976) and some of 
the ^parents we have interviewed would suggest by creating an 
environment in which it can be practiced, the data suggest that there is 
an important information gap. 

(3) Adventurousness 

Adventurousness, it seems, is yet another quality which is not , 
highly prized in LUr soceity (only 15% of H^ES parents and 7% of 
LSES parents thought that this was very important). Even if it is 
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valued, it is to be fostered by the not- very-sophisticated procedure of 
throwing the child in at the d^ep end and allowing the child to 
adventure {79% of HSES parents who thought this quality was 
important and 25% of the LSES p^ents who thought this gave this 
answer). Its development is iohe facilitated rather than stimulated. 
There is little evidence of parents possessinga cognidvely complex 
understanding of the qualities which are required to adventure 
successfully. These might include the recognition that"planning'' as 
conventionally conceived is altogether too constricted a concept By 
definition an adventure involves not knowing where one is going or 
how one is going to get there. The successful adventurer relies on his 
ability to sense what is going to. lead somewhtere^ his ability to 
continuously adapt his behaviour depending^ whether his route 
seems U> be moving him forward in a productive manner, and his 
ability to retreat and try another route at an appropriate time. He has 
to be able to recognise, mire^^ne '^success^* as appropriate and to 
talce steps to ensure that his actions are successful in one respect or 
another He has to acquire the ability to be an astute student of his 
environment and confidence in what his feelii^s tell him. 
■*One of the problems which our society faces may be that altogether 
too few people have an adequate intuitive grasp of what is involved in 
adventuring, with the result that we surround the potential scientific or 
business adventurer with a set of constraints which are altogether too 
restricting.. As a society, we may be behavii^ like LSES mothers. 
Because we have not created opportunities for our fellow citizens to 
show how competent they are^ we may not trust theih. Because we 
have failed to give them an opportunity to develop internalised 
controls over their behaviour, they may not be very good at knowing 
when things are going wrong and knowing when to set corrective 
action in motion. As a result we, like LSES mothers, may keep 
checking up on them and telling them that we know better than they 
do what they should be doing, and what is going to yield significant 
benefits-^so that they never develop the sensitivity needed to decide 
for themselves what they should be doii^g. 

The Other Components of Competence 

The ability to adventure into the unknown :3, of course, only part of 
a wider set ofcpmponents of competence. If his true, as the authorhas 
argued elsewhere (Raven, 1977), that these components of 
competence— like the sensitivity to minor cues which form the basis 
of new insights and the ability to adventure— can only be fostered in 
relation to the goals people care about, then it becomes important for 
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educators— whether parents xir te^chen— to be able to recognise and 
encourage the.special interests of children. . 

If children are not encotiraged to pursue their special interests it is 
unlil(|ly that they will be able to pr?^se doing such things as 
concenti^ttng, persisttng, inventing, finding or inventing the specific 
information they need^ gaining the co-operation of others to achieve 
their goats» observing and thinkingfor themselves^ studying cause and 
effect, examining relatio/tships and educing correlates, or learning 
without instruction. If they do not practise these competencies in 
relation to goals they care about they are unlikely to develop them. 
Yet cmty 5% oTHSES mothers and 1% of LSES motfaefs saidit was 
very Important for their children to develop interest^ and tastes which 
were dilTerent from those of other people, and on!y 15?^ and 3% 
respectively said that it was very important to them to have ^ school 
system which could meet their own personal wishes if these differed 
from those of other people. It may be that another question on the 
importance of discovering and finding children's particular interests 
would have produced more enthusiasm^ but the datu we do have do 
not lead us to suspect that the support for doing so would be very 
strong* 

If, dien, the EMVs are to be effective they may need to help parents 
to accept that it might be deskable to help children to develop special 
interests and co study, think about, and reinforce thetr children's 
interests^ and to help them to think about, and reinforce, these 
competencies inrelation to those interests. In doing this they would, of 
course^ be encouraging parents to think ofeducational programmes as 
competency*oriented and individualised, and, in this respect^ be 
seeldng to induct parents into a way of thinking wliich, as we have 
seen, is actually opposed by many of them and is not, in fact^ 
understood by many of their children's teachers. 

Gen&'al Conclusion on Competence 

If what we have said is correct, the EHVs may have a most 
important role to play in leading parents to adopt child rearing 
practices which would foster qualities conducive to economic and 
social development— and not just in LSES children! 
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CHAPTER.31 



SOME REMAINING QUESTIONS: 
FURTHER ACTION AND RESEARCH 

There' is little need fbrageneral summary of our findings other than^ 
perhaps, once again to ^aw attention to the extent to which our 
statistical data support the conclusions we drew from our 
"illuminative" study— except in the crucial area of improving f'^mily , 
relationships. Given the central role which we assigned to such 
improvement when we discussed the probable effects of the projeik, 
the failure of our statistical study to conflrm these effects calls into 
question many of the benefits which we expected to follow from the . 
progranmie. The reasons for the discrepan<^ can only be discovered 
through further cai^ful research. 

Dfejpite our reseanii, aiarge number of questions remain* The first 
of these is the obvious question of how far the results we havereported 
would be replicated if larger humbers of parents who had had Home 
Visits had been interviewed^ But, despite the importance of this 
question, ourownfirstprioritywouldnotbe toind^a^ethe number of 
Home Vssited mothers, wiio 'J^^r* interviewed^-for, because the 
results hang together and support each other so well, we would be 
fairly confident that they HWtr/rftepltcate. Rather, our priority would 
be to modify the questionnaires so that we could explore some of the 
questions listed below as well as replicating— and extending— the 
^tudy we have 'skeady undertaken. 

^ These additional questions include: v^at effect does the 
progj^imne have on family relationships? To whatextent does it set in 
train cyclical processes of interaction between parent and child which 
confer long term benefits on the children? How do mothers perceive 
the Home Visi^ ami the visiting ttself? To what extent are schools 
influenced? To what e?ctent will the programme influence the 
communities in which the schools are sited? What are the differential 
effects of the, different styles of visiting— on parents, on children, on 
schools and on communities? What follow-through activities would 
help to ensure that parents take up the activities which they now 
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believe to be important and lead the eflects of the programme to 
become more pennanent? What are the long term effects of the 
vishing which has already been completed on the children's social and 
educational development, on the parents* patterns of family relation- 
ships on the EHVs» on the schools, and on the communities? 

If we are to begin to answer these questions it would seem to b^ 
essential for further evaluation activity in relation to this project to: 

K Assess the impact of the extstmg programme on the children. 
Does a programme which has such a dear impact on the parents 
have the expected effects on the children? As in the present 
study, it would seem to be the essence of wisdom to assess these 
effects in a comprehensive m&iiner— to look at the programme's 
effects on the development of such qualities as initiative and the 
ability to work with others as well as its effects on IQ^ school 
attendance, and school performance. It s^ems to us that this 
could be done by working with teachers from the Schools the 
children will be attending in order to develop ways of assessing 
these wider qualities. 

2. Assess parents' reactions to the visiting and to the Home 
Visitors themselves. We were not able to do this in our own 

. statistical study because we did not have ti'me-to modify our 
interview schedules in an appropriate way after we had 
completed our interviews with the background sample. Study of 
the patterns of relationship which the parents build up with the 
' EHVs, the effects that the programme has on the network <k 
sui^rt available to the mothers, and the effects' of the 
programme on the mothers' fbelings of depression, isolation and 
toneliness should be, accojnpanied by a more detailed study of 
the dfects of the programme on family relationships. 

3. Encourage the Home Visitors to diverge more shaiply in their 
approach and then compare the relative effects of the different 
styles of visiting. The styles of visiting which it would be 
desirable to compare are: 

(i) A style based on the hypothesis that what young children 
primarily need iscognitive knowledge, cognitive skills and 
language. (This knowledge, and these skills, are to be 
taught in a formal manner). 

(ii) A style based on the hypothesis that cognitive develop- 
ment is to be facilitated by creating a situation in which a 
child is encouraged to be optimally motivated to pursue 
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his own interests^ in pursuit of which he will spon- 
taneously engage in cognitive processes. (These cognitive 
processes can then be fed and the relevant knowledge 
provided If mothers are t o be encouraged to facilitate 
cognitive growth in this way it may be necessary to do 
more than show the^m how to do it It may be necessary to 
give them the necessary concepts to think about the nature 
of growth, and the way In which it is to i fostered To do 
this, it may^ be necessary to invotv Jiem in ongoing 
activities in mothers* groups or in nursery schools). 

(iii) A style based on the hypothesis that there is a great deal 
more to growth than cognitive development (Other 
important qualities include initiative^ the ability to 
adventure into^the unknown* self-confldence, leadership, 
sensitivity to the unverbalised feelings of others, and the 
ability to persuade authorities to do what one wants. The 
developtnent of all these qualities is to be "facilitated'' 
rather than " tauglrt'Mf mothers are to facilitate growth in 
these many directions, it may be necessary for them to be 
able to get together t9 make explicit the ways in which 
their children grow psychol<%icaIly, and the ways in 
which those types of growth are to be focUitated Again, 
therefore^ it may be necessary to supplement the Home 
Visits by parents' groups, possibly involving participation 
in nursery school activities where the parents could 
ot>serve other parents at work, andpractise new styles for^ 
themselves In a situation ^ch they would find less 
threatening, and more supportive, than activities with 
their own children :n the isolation of their homes). 

(iv) A style based on the Plowden Social Surveys(I968) and 
' . t«fworkofJ,W.B.Dbuglas(I968MBothofthesestudies 

I aid, particular stress on the parents' supporting the ^rk 
of th€ school throughout the child's educational career! 
Some of the Home Visitore have already paid cpnsid-' 
erable attention to tiying to find ways of leading their 
schools to encourage parental support of this sort, and this 
aspect of the work might well be strengthened. Alterna- 
tively the Home Visiting itself might incorporate a follow- 
^ through component designed to,encourage parents to Hnd 
ways of supporting the later educational development of 
their children)* 
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(v) A version based on the hypothesis that bringing the 
mother to understand and tackle her problems more 
effectively— prtferabty in the child's presence— should 
lead her to create either abetter environment for the child^ 



psychol0^cal processes in action for the child to copy, or 



(There are two sub-versions of this theme: 
(a) A version based on the hypothesis that the mt)thers* 
|MX7bIems lie primarily within the family and arise 
from such things as depression, poor femily relation- 
ships» and ability deficits. This version would^ssume 
that the primary problem was io help the parent to 
cope with these problems-^either at home or in a 
group— and that, orjce these problems have been ^ 
dealt with, she would automatically tend to engage in 
the complex mothering activities vis-a-vis her 
children that the Home Visitors so much wish to 
promote. 

{b) A version based on the hypothesis that, by helpingthe 
mother to gain control over her own life, she would 
come to recognise the importance of cognitive 
activity, and grow in eonfidence and coftipetence. She 
would then portray cognitive and other processes in 
action for her children. Group activities might be 
envisaged to help her to think about relevant 
behaviours on her own part and understand how her 
own growth and development is to be promoted Once 
she understands the nature of her own psychological 
. competence and its growth and development better, 
she might find herself in a very strong position to 
facilitate the growth of her children in relevant ways. 
One way in which Educational Home Visitors might 
set about promoting this sort of growth and develop- 
ment on the part of mothers might be to create groups 
, of parents in which twp or more of them could work 
* together to solve these problems without the aid of an 
expert, who might well have a tendency to make them 
feel more (ncompetent.) 



4* Assess the stability of the changes in attitudes and expectations 
over time, and with differenttypesof follow-through activity. Such 




cognitive and other 



'both. 
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fbUow*through activity might include continued Home Visiting— 
albeit on a less frequent' basis— as the child progresses through 
school, the institution of parents* groups and other , activities 
(possibly including Mother-Hom&* Visiting exercises or 
Community Development activities), or changes ^vithintheschools 
which would focus either on alternative approaches to the children 
or alternative approaches toward promoting parental involvement 
or both. 

5. Assess the way in which both the activities of the EH\o and the ^ 
effects of the Home Visiting would cdange if a group ot HSES 
parents were included in the Home Visiting scheme. 

All that has been said^o far is directly related to further evaluation 
activity in relation to the Lothian Region Educational Home Visiting 
scheme. But, in Part IV of our tieport, we faised a large number of 
questions which could» and should, be explored in their own right, 
wfiether as part of an evaluation of an Educational Home Visiting 
scheme or not Such questions include the absolutely fundamental 
question (which gets to the heart of the theoretical basis of the EHV 
programme— but to which we do not appear to have anything more 
than aglimmering of an answer) of "what are the effects of alternative 
styles of caretaker/child interaction?*' What are the effects of the 
different st y les of interaction whic h are, so obviously more common 
among moltiers tlrom certain soct^eetJlKfmr(r status- groups^tharr 
othprs? What leads the mothers to behave differently? What are the 
effects of what we have called a '*teacherish" style of interaction* and 
how do thfi'se differ (torn more facilitative ^'mothering** styles, of 
interaction? Any such study should, of course, cover the types of 
possible activity which we have dealt with here— and more besides. 
Lest that be thought to be an impossible task, we may conclude by 
remarking that all the evaluation work reported here and in McCail^s 
companion reports (including all the interviewing, analysis and 
typing) was undertake in a project which involved, at the outside, 
seven man-years of work— dedicated.work, involving a great deal of 
"overtime" admittedly, but, given the significance of the problem 
fi^om the point of view of the future of our society and health and 
happiness of its population, the investment that is needed is a small 
enough investment by any standards. 
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